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A Procress of the Intellect in matters of religion is 
certainly possible ; for the fact that there has been sucha 
progress rests on the basis of historical evidence. But 
there cannot be progress to such an extent as to annihi- 
late all positive eet and absolute truth, and render religion 
a purely subjective affair, or a mere process of unsubstan- 
tial and unsupported mental phenomena. Such a pro- 
gress, having neither starting-point nor goal, would annul 
itself. 

Whatever doctrine may be maintained on the subject 
of the genealogical unity of mankind, and whatever views 
may be adopted in regard to the existence and propaga- 
tion of primeval traditions of an original divine revelation, 
certain it is, that facts of this kind lie in the unexplored 
recesses of an ante-historical period, and that the various 
historical nations have exhibited, from age to age, a pro- 
gress of the intellect in their religious development, run- 
ning parallel with their progress in other departments, and 
thus keeping pace with the advancing stages of general 
civilization. Therefore, on the hypothesis of a primeval 
revelation, we must suppose its traditionary light to have 
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grown more and more dim in the case of pagan nations, 
or where it was not embodied in an authentic written 
record, until it searcely served any other purpose than to 
people the superstitious fancy with huge, indefinable, 
spectral images, and misshapen phantoms of popular fear ; 
while the light of natural reason, gradually increasing in 
intensity and fulness, shone more and more brightly upon 
the objects of religious faith. Those fading traditions 
can have furnished only the rude and confused materials 
of the intellectual edifice. But whatever, and however 
necessary, such materials may have been, the history of 
the erection of the structure itself cannot but be replete 
with interest, especially in the case of the Greeks, among 
whom it attained, perhaps, its most perfect pagan develop- 
ment. 

Such a history one might expect from the book before 
us; and such a history one will find therein, to some ex- 
tent. After Creutzer’s great work on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the ancient nations, particularly of the 
Greeks, it is no very diflicult task to give a tolerably good 
account of the religious development of this latter peo- 
ple; at least, within the mythological sphere, which Creut- 
zer had marked out for himself. And how largely Mr. 
Mackay is indebted to his German predecessor for his 
materials and his ideas is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact, that, with so different a title, and one inviting appa- 
rently to so different a field of investigation and mode of 
treatment, he has followed Creutzer’s track almost through- 
out in his Progress of the Greek Intellect, and given only 
some eighty pages in all to the development of the reli- 
gious idea in Greek Philosophy. These pages, however, 
it must be confessed, though they could not be expected 
to contain any thing new, present a remarkably clear, con- 
cise, and satisfactory summary of this part of the subject. 

Creutzer we regard as very high authority, and as, alto- 
gether, the most satisfactory philosophical writer on the 
subject of general Mythology. His work is remarkably free 
from extravagances and anti-Christian innuendoes, and, in- 
deed, seems to have been written for the most part in an 
impartial and enlightened Christian spirit. Yet we are 
not prepared to swallow his system as a whole, or each of 
its separate details, with that childish confidence and 
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abandon, which, singularly yet naturally enough, are so 
often characteristic of a certain class of minds which 
would make amends for their infidelity in some directions 
by their credulity in others. What high symbolical mean- 
ings one might not evolve from any object whatever, taken 
at random, it is impossible to say before trial ; especially 
when he who is to perform the work is possessed of a 
highly speculative and imaginative character; yet more, 
when he is indoctrinated in the mysteries of the transcend- 
ental and ideal philosophies; and most of all, when he 
is a German. ‘l'here can be no reasonable doubt, we 
think, that Creutzer has attached a fund of significance 
to the several details of the ancient Mythologies which 
had never occurred to the mind of one in a thousand of 
those multitudes to whom those mythologies were as fa- 
miliar as household words, and who received them as 
containing the symbols of their own religion. It is not 

robable, even, that any one, or even all, of the most en- 
lightened Grecian philosophers could have developed from 
their own consciousness, or from that of their neighbors, 
the symbolism of their mythologies, with any thing like 
the ideal refinement and systematic fulness with which it 
is presented by Creutzer. Yet, for ourselves, we are not 
disposed to doubt that the symbolical ideas which Creut- 
zer sets forth, or others of a similar kind, did really and 
practically, though quite indistinctly and unconsciously, 
lie at the foundation of the Greek Mythologies and Mys- 
teries. ‘Those ideas, if not the results of a primeval tra- 
dition, were a sort of instinctive or spontaneous growth 
of genial nature. But after all this modern exposition of 
them, we must not forget that, as a complete system of 
mythological interpretation, they had never come out to 
the clear consciousness of the ancient Greeks ; had never 
entered their minds, indeed, except in a few rare cases, 
and then in a very fragmentary and disjointed way. We 
might as well take modern chemistry for an exponent of 
the state of chemical science among them, because it is 
developed out of materials with which they were familiar, 
and from ideas the elements of which had more or less 
distinctly occurred to the minds of some of their phi- 
losophers, as to take the results of Creutzer’s Symbolik 
for a fair exponent of the actual religious sentiment and 
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consciousness of the earlier Greeks. It is true that some- 

thing of the sort was more fully developed by the later 

——— but only with the design of thereby rendering 
aganism defensible against Christianity. 

Moreover, at the risk of being charged with having no 
taste, no faculty of apprehension, in such matters —a 
charge which serves as an easy method to Creutzer him- 
self and some others to get rid of a troublesome critic — 
we venture to think that he has made many of his repre- 
sentations of Greek Mythology confused, by bringing 
into immediate juxtaposition the various, and sometimes 
incongruous, fragmentary suggestions of the early poets 
and philosophers, the later interpretations of the expound- 
ers of the mysteries, the analogies of Oriental and Egyp- 
tian Symbolism, and finally the idealizing inferences of 
his own mind. 

It is not our intention to review Creutzer. What we 
have meant to indicate is, that even he is not to be re- 
ceived with stupid veneration as a divine oracle; that he 
is to be used with one’s eyes open and one’s judgment 
awake, lest he should be misunderstood and thus abused ; 
and finally, that he has his positive faults and defects. 
We have meant to say this, because we mean to say fur- 
ther, that Mr. Mackay, in treating this part of his subject, 
is, in our apprehension, guilty of the same faults, and in 
a much more aggravated degree. One rarely meets with 
such extreme feebleness of digestion and assimilation, 
joined with such an enormous appetite for accumulating 
materials. ‘Take the following from his account of Her- 
cules and Prometheus. 


“The Persian beacon on the mountain top represented the rock- 
born divinity enshrined in his worthiest temple, and the funeral 
conflagration of Hercules was the sun dying in glory behind 
the western hills, as by a maritime people he would be made to 
sink to his repose, not behind his ‘ Delphian rock,’ but beneath 
the waves in which he was observed to plunge. The scene of the 
decline and suffering of the deity was often the same which had 
been the witness of his living glory; and the pillar to which Pro- 
metheus was bound, like the stone of Sisyphus or tree of Peleus 
or Pentheus, was probably but a familiar emblem of the god con- 
verted into the instrument of his humiliation. It was the Her- 
metic pillar comprising so many symbolical meanings, at once the 
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rude block of infant sculpture and the heavenly axis supported by 
Atlas, the column of the palace of the Styx or the house of Da- 
gon, or one of those sun obelisks called pillars of Seth, of Atlas, 
of Hercules, or of Dionysos, which were placed both in the East 
and West at the supposed limits of his course. In the contest of 
the sons of Aphareus with the Amyclwan Tyndaridw, Idas, with 
a stone pillar belonging to his father’s tomb, stuns for a time the 
immortal Pollux, until Zeus interposes to release him ; Phocus is 
killed by the stone hurled by Peleus, Ares, and even Hercules, by 
that of Athene ; Theseus descending to the infernal world is there 
chained to a stone until rescued by Hercules, and is finally hurled 
from a rock by Lycomedes. It is the stony oppression of win- 
ter’s abeyance, the stone roofing of the Styx, the rock of Niobe 
which lives and weeps in summer, and the sword of A®geus un- 
derneath it is the penetrating warmth softening the torpid ground, 
the same golden weapon borne by Perseus, and by Jemsheed, of 
which Peleus during his desolation was deprived, and which the 
legislator of Athens, the conqueror of the equinoctial Minotaur, 
is in his turn to recover and to wield ;”—and so on and on, page 
after page. Vol. ii. pp. 86-88, &c. 


Here is a hotch-potch of deities identified with the 
stones they throw at one another, and with the trees and 
pillars to which they are fastened for punishment, mixed 
up with suns and seasons, and swords and_beacon-fires, 
let loose péle-méle in all the incongruous and inconsistent 
characters which could be got together by a dragnet from 
all the four quarters of the globe. We shall see further 
use to be made of these (God-stones hereafter. 

It is not our intention to enlarge in the way of stric- 
tures upon this part of Mr. Mackay’s performance, or to 
dwell upon it in any point of view. We read it on the 
whole with satisfaction and edification, so far as the au- 
thor confined himself to the subject in hand. But the 
book brings to view a subject far more momentous than 
Greek Mythology, and which is specifically treated under 
the head of the Religious Development of the Hebrews. 
This is a subject which Mr. Mackay himself must have 
felt to be his leading theme, and which he must have 
known would determine the character of what he wrote, 
in the eyes of most of his readers. That such is the fact 
is evident from the tone of the introductory chapters, from 
the frequent allusions to this subject in all parts of his 
book, and from what he knew was the state of public 
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opinion in regard to it among those who use the language 
in which the book is written. We here refer to the as- 
sumption on which we understand our author to proceed 
throughout; that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments have no more claim to a divine origin or au- 
thority than the works of Orpheus, or Homer, or Hesiod, 
of Plato or Origen, of Confucius, Zoroaster, or Mahomet ; 
and that positive Christianity is a mere vulgar prejudice 
and antiquated superstition. 

In the presence of such an assumption as this, all nice 
disquisitions about the personages and the ideas of 
Greek Mythology, however beautiful, ingenious, or learn- 
ed, though fortified by the most astonishing erudition of 
marginal references, and set forth with all the charms of 

oetry and eloquence, must nevertheless sink into abso- 
fate insignificance. The truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion, not only to all who believe it, but to all who have 
been instructed in its history and doctrines, is a matter of 

ractical and infinite, of every-day and eternal, moment. 

tis no mere question of philosophic speculation. It is 
an aflair of life and death. A man, therefore, who takes 
the ground of Mr. Mackay on this subject, must not ex- 

ect Christian readers to become complacently absorbed 
in his learned and ingenious theorizing on pagan mytho- 
logy, while he is all along, sometimes impliedly and by 
crafty insinuations, sometimes openly and by gross as- 
saults, treating the objects of their dearest associations 
and holiest feelings with ridicule, odium, and blasphemy. 

To obtain a right understanding of the point of view 
from which our author regards the Holy Scriptures and 
the Christian religion, it will be instructive to have before 
us some of his general philosophical and theological prin- 
ciples. 

“ Axioms,” he says, “derive their seeming independent reality 
not from any priority to experience, but from the multiplicity and 
familiarity of the experiences supporting them.” Vol. i. p. 28. 


In support of this view he cites Mill’s Logic and Her- 
schel’s Discourse. The citation of Herschel is second- 
hand, being made by Mill in the place referred to; and 
after all, it is very doubtful whether, when fairly inter- 
preted, it supports Mackay’s statement; in one point, at 
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least, it directly contradicts it. As for Mill, whose doc- 
trines have furnished for many infidel theories the firmest 
basis they were ever able to find, he has labored this point 
at great length, and with great acumen, it must be con- 
fessed ; but after all, his whole discussion is a mere argu- 
mentum ad hominem against a particular man, and depends 
ultimately upon a poor quibble on the word inconceiva- 
ble, which Whewell had happened to use somewhat too 
loosely. Mill, in fact, denies all necessary truth and abso- 
lute certainty. He talks, indeed, of self-evident truths and 
demonstrations ; but how there can be any room for either, 
if all axioms depend upon experience, not only chrono- 
logically, as being suggested in connection with it, but 
logically, as having experience alone for their basis and 
voucher, we must leave Mr. Mill and Mr. Mackay to de- 
termine. 


“ A cause is only a selection or summary, more or less accu- 
rate, of attendant phenomenal conditions.” Vol. i. p. 29. 


Mr. Mill more adroitly defines the cause of a pheno- 
menon as “the assemblage of its conditions ;” adding that 
“the cause is not the invariable antecedent, but the uncon- 
ditional invariable antecedent ;” and finally, merely admit- 
ting that a cause may be defined as “the assemblage of 
phenomena, which occurring, some other phenomenon 
invariably commences or has its origin.” 

In all these definitions, it would seem that the idea of 
power or efliciency, that is, the proper idea of causation, 
is quite lost sight of. We have no noumena, nothing but 
phenomenal accompaniments. Under this view, it is, of 
course, impossible to prove the existence of God as a first 
cause, unless he become one of the phenomenal condi- 
tions of things; and in this view, the cause of moving 
an arm cannot be the mind, the man willing, but only the 
volition, the phenomenon, the act of consciousness. 


“ All notions are subjective, and between human truth and er- 
ror there is only, strictly speaking, the difference of a greater or 
less degree of subjectivity.” 

“ All our ideas are results of comparison, the ultimate stand- 
ard of reference being ourselves.” Vol. i. pp. 34, 161. 


Of course, then, there are not only no a priori axioms, 
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and no really efficient causes, but no proper objective 
truth for the human mind. That such is Mr. Mackay’s 
deliberate view is further evident from the following. 


“ The true religious philosophy of an imperfect being is not a 
system of creed, but as Socrates thought, an infinite search or ap- 
proximation. Finality [that is, we suppose, the attainment of real, 
objective truth,] is but another name for bewilderment and de- 
feat, the common affectation of indolence and superstition.” Vol. 
ii, p. 172. 


Thus, then, we can have now no higher guaranty of 
religious truth,—of the immortality of the soul, for ex- 
ample, — than Socrates had, except the experience of a 
longer search after it. Nor does it appear by what means 
we have ascertained it to be true that we are on the right 
track in our search; by what test we determine whether 
our movement is direct or retrograde, an approximation 
or an elongation with respect to the truth, or whether it 
has any relation whatever to that unknown, undiscover- 
able, unattainable, unimaginable somewhat. The assur- 
ance of “progress,” as well as of “ finality,’ seems to be 
annulled on such a scheme. 

He develops his theological and ethical ideas thus. 


“Ignorance sees nothing necessary, and is self-abandoned to a 
power tyrannical because defined by no rule, and paradoxical be- 
cause permitting evil, while assumed to be unlimited, all-power- 
ful, and good. A little knowledge, presuming an identification 
of the Supreme Cause with the inevitable certainty of perfect 
reason, but omitting the analysis or interpretation of it, leaves 
the mind chain-bound in the ascetic fatalism of the Stoic. Some- 
thing of both these states of feeling attaches to the supernatural- 
ist who contemplates a Being acting through impulse, though 
with superhuman wisdom, and considering the best courtier to be 
the most favored subject, combines contradictory expedients, in- 
consistently mixing the assertion of free action with the enervat- 
ing service of petition. Man becomes morally free only when 
the notions of chance and of incomprehensible necessity are both 
displaced by that of law. Man commands results only by select- 
ing among the contingent the pre-ordained results (!) most suited 
to his purposes.” Vol. ii. p. 164. 

“ Religion, including morality, is no more than well-directed 
education ; and as the basis of all education must be the notion 
formed respecting the sources of knowledge and sanctions of duty, 
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the first great education question is the essentially religious one, 
— how, or upon what principles, is the world governed ; or rather, 
is it governed upon any principle, since observances of prayer 
and belief in miracle inevitably tend to countenance the idea, 
that the Divine government is no more than a capricious exer- 
cise of grace and favor.” Vol. i. p. 33. 


Perhaps some of this might do tolerably for a basis of 
moral philosophy, if the author had not unfortunately 
“ omitted the analysis or interpretation of it.” It must 
be borne in mind that Mr. Mackay does not admit the 
existence of a personal God, as will immediately appear ; 
and consequently that the “laws” and “principles of 
government,” and “ providential pre-arrangements,” and 
“ pre-ordained results,” of which he speaks, are not moral, 
but merely physical laws, not dependent upon an intelli- 
gent personal will, but merely upon the “assemblage of 

henomena.” The motto of his “ Intellectual Religion” 
is from Goethe: — 


Nach ewigen ehernen 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miassen wir alle 
Unseres Daseyns 
Kreise vollenden. 


He elsewhere says, yet more openly, 


“The true purport of Christianity was spiritualism or intellect- 
ual religion. This, at least, was the aim of its most eminent 
teachers, of Stephen, of St. Paul, and of Jesus......... 
Christianity was the ‘promised land of the soul, or life real- 
ized ; asserting the futility of the misgiving which raised an ima- 
ginary barrier between man and God, it effected a reconciliation 
in the sphere where alone existed the estrangement by neutral- 
izing the phantom of sin within the circle of the human feelings.” 
Vol. ii. p. 517. 


Such, then, we are to believe, was the teaching of Ste- 
phen, of St. Paul, and of Jesus! That sin is a mere 
phantom of our ewn superstitious imaginations, con- 
science a fallacious misgiving, and all is well and right if 
we will only think so! And yet we are told about the 
“sanctions of duty!” 


“ Miracle, as it must now be understood, implies something 
inconsistent with the order of a perfect government, something 
overlooked in the original plan, requiring an interpolation contrary 
to its general tenor.” 
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But does divine free-agency any more imply interpola- 
tion than human? Or is all free-agency, the specific ac- 
tion of will anywhere, inconsistent with the order of a 
perfect government, and an original, universal plan ? 


“Tt is not incredible that God can raise the dead, for his ability 
to do so is abundantly evident in nature; it is incredible only 
that he should do so in a manner inconsistent with his own eter- 
nal laws, [that is, miraculously,] and it would have been no irra- 
tional inference which should have ascribed an admitted infrac- 
tion of those laws to Beelzebub, to demoniacal agency instead of 
to divine.” Vol. i. p. 20. 

“From the moment when the reality of a divine system of 
law was manifested to philosophy, the belief in miracle became 
blasphemous as well as immoral, an imputation on the divine 
wisdom and goodness.” 


Thus it will be seen that this modern “ manifestation 
to philosophy” has utterly exploded the divine revelation, 
and directly reversed the doctrine of blasphemy as laid 
down by Jesus Christ; and yet it would fain be called 
Christianity! But let us hear our philosophic enthusiast 
once more on this point. 


“Were miracles really indispensable for religious improve- 
ment and consolation, heaven forbid there should be any limits to 
our credulity, or that we should hesitate for an instant to believe 
all the exaggerations of oriental expression, or to prefer the 
wildest dreams of the child or savage to the rash theories of the 
philosopher. But the hypothesis of miracle has lost its useful- 
ness... . . It no longer promotes a spirit of piety. ..... 
Addressed to the ignorant and unthinking, it produces no per- 
manent conviction of comprehensive beneficence and wisdom. It 
substitutes disarrangement and anarchy for certainty and order. 

. . «+ + A belief in the miraculous or Messianic character of 
Jesus was, in his own day, the most decisive test of superiority 
to vulgar prejudice, and of a disposition to conform to the spirit- 
ualism of Christianity. Now, circumstances are reversed. . . . 
Belief in miracle is worse than useless; it creates false notions 
of God’s nature and government; it arms the imagination against 
the reason; it discourages the cultivation of the intellect and 
darkens the path of duty. It demoralizes by superseding pru- 
dential care and the feeling of immediate responsibility.” Vol. i. 
pp. 21-23. 


How strange, then, that Christendom should have 
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reached its present unequalled height of civilization and 
intellectual culture! What a debasing, immoral, and 
blasphemous thing the Christian religion is, as it was 
taught by Jesus and his apostles, and as it is embodied 
in the holy Scriptures! How inimical to the “ spirit of 
piety,” and “demoralizing” to human character! And 
how happy will the world be when once fairly rid of such 
an incubus! 

Our author makes some concessions, it is true; but 
they only betray the totally subjective character of all his 
philosophy. If miracles would do him good, Heaven for- 
bid, says he, that he should fail to believe in them. His 
belief seems to be determined by motives of prudence, 
by considerations of interest and policy, rather than by 
proper logical evidence. So easy is his faith that he 
would believe a lie with all his heart, if he thought it 
would do him good. If, on the other hand, there is any 
question of objective truth recognized by him as pertain- 
ing to the case, the result would be, according to his the- 
ory, that it may have been actually true for a while that 
Jesus rose from the dead according to the Scriptures, but 
it has now ceased to be the fact ; that it was true, while 
Jesus lived, that he was the Messiah, but is true no longer. 
It would seem, however, that the Christian need not 
despair, for should the modern “ manifestation to philo- 
sophy” take on some new phase, or simply become so 
universally disseminated as to be “a vulgar prejudice,” it 
may then become true again that Jesus was the Christ, 
and that he rose from the dead. Into such self-contradic- 
tions does Mr. Mackay fall when he entertains a question 
of positive fact or of actual truth, and can only juggle 
with his own subjective conditions. 

But if he means really to admit that miracles would 
not be inconsistent with the wisdom and goodness of God, 
provided they would contribute to the religious improve- 
ment of mankind, or of a large portion of them in any 
age, then it does not appear how he can so dogmatically 
declare them to be impossible, absurd, and blasphemous. 
This admission is all that, on this point, is demanded 
from philosophy by the Christian. And surely, if mira- 
cles were actually wrought for the spiritual improvement 
of some portion of mankind in one age, that fact would 
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not cease to be a fact to another portion of mankind in 
another age, even though the latter should have no need 
of miracles for their spiritual improvement. 

Moreover, our author’s definition of a miracle is over- 
strained and unfair, if the personality of God and his 
universal providence and agency are admitted. For 
whether, in the course of nature, his efficiency be immedi- 
ate, or by means of instrumentalities of his own creation 
and institution, in either case, his power must be the 
source and basis of all power, his efficiency the necessary 
and constant condition and substratum of all efficiency. 
If, then, for wise and benevolent purposes, he usually ope- 
rates according to a certain order, according to certain 
laws, so-called; yet it is not to be supposed that those 
“Jaws” are intrinsically sacred, have a moral sanction, 
are obligatory restraints upon his will; but he is at per- 
fect liberty, without any violation of consistency, to ope- 
rate in an exceptional way, a way not in accordance with 
his ordinary methods, whenever in his infinite wisdom 
and “wee, Me he sees fit. The law of wisdom and 
benevolence, the moral law, is the supreme and only ab- 
solutely unalterable law of God’s government, an incon- 
sistency with which is, in itself, irrational and absurd. In 
short, the physical is subordinate to the moral; while, in 
our author's theory, the moral is swallowed up and lost 
in the physical. 

It is even doubtful whether he admits a God possessed 
of any moral character. His language on this point, and 
in regard to the proper being of God in general, is waver- 
ing, confused, and inconsistent; a phenomenon which 
may perhaps be explained by the dilliculty of using the 
common language of mankind in giving expression to 
what he regards as the “latest manifestation to philo- 
sophy.” 


“ Deity is the last,” he writes, “the most comprehensive and 
obscure of all generalizations.” Vol. i. p. 30. 

“ The old religionists discovered a Universal Cause, personified 
it, and prayed to it. The mere notion seemed not only to satisfy 
the religious feeling, but to solve all problems. Nations unani- 
mously subscribed to the pious formula which satisfied their ima- 
ginations, and pleased their vanity by cheating them into a belief 
that they were wise; but which at the same time supplanted 
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nature by tradition, the sources of truth by artificial disguises, and 
at last paralyzed the sentiment that gave birth to it. Science, 
unlike the rude expedient which stupefied without nourishing 
the mind,” &e. Vol. ii. p. 172. 

“ If, however, the notion of Deity has been advanced beyond 
personification by philosophy, the notion of a humanly creating 
ry would again become comparatively childish and undignitied.” 

fol. i. p. 72. 

“The God of philosophy differs from the God of ‘ revelation’ in 
being known to be a human conception, while the other is super- 
stitiously confounded with the object.” Vol. ii. p. 161. 


Yet, though he thus rejects the personality and objec- 
tive existence of God as a puerile notion, he elsewhere 
speaks of Him as good, as choosing, as possessed of will, 
as being a mind, as designing, &c. “ In the perfect code 
of the universe,” says he, “ pain is never inflicted except 
to instruct, to correct, or to save, the uses of adversity 
being most conspicuous in the precision with which they 
[who or what ?] point their moral.” How a being can 
possess the attributes of moral goodness, of choice, will, 
and intelligence, and can plan and govern a universe with 
the design of accomplishing certain wise and beneficent 
results without possessing personality, we must leave for 
Mr. Mackay and the modern “ manifestaticn to philoso- 
phy” to explain. 

Is he then a Pantheist? On this subject he is equally 
confused and contradictory. At one time, he seems to 
set Pantheism at the highest summit in the religious 
progress of the Intellect ; and, indeed, this must be his 
view, unless he gives Atheism a still higher place ; at ano- 
ther time, he distinctly acknowledges Pantheism to be- 
long to the first and lowest stage of religious development. 

“ Demonology and Polytheism,” he says, “ were dissimilar, yet 
concurrent, developments of Pantheism.” Vol. ii. p. 100. 

“ With the consciousness of estrangement arose varied forms 
of mediation, one of the earliest of which was a metaphysical 
Pantheism, producing a more or less deliberate return of the self- 
conscious mind to the serenity of its childhood.” Vol. ii. p. 460. 


He then proceeds to trace the gradual rise of Polythe- 
ism, and finally of Monotheism. At one time, he claims 
Pantheism as a doctrine of Christianity ; at another, he 
acknowledges the two to be inconsistent. 

VOL. LXXV.— NO. 156, 
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“ We often hear complacent self-congratulations on the recog- 
nition of a personal God, as being the conception most suited to 
human sympathies, and exempt from the mystifications of Pan- 
theism. But the divinity remains still a mystery notwithstand- 
ing all the devices which symbolism, either from the organic or 
inorganic creation, can supply, and personification is a symbol lia- 
ble to misapprehension as much, if not more so, than any other, 
since it is apt to degenerate into a mere reflection of our own 
infirmities. . . . . . . Objections to Pantheism not only imply 
ignorance on the part of the Christian objector as to the nature of 
his own creed (comp. Acts xvii. 28) but as to the point in dis- 
pute.” Vol. i. p. 150. 

“Though the personifying tendency is essentially opposed to 
Pantheism, both elements are usually found united, since Pan- 
theism rigorously carried out would make religion impossible. 
For religion is but the feeling and practice suited to a certain 
theoretical relation between man and God ; and the confounding 
man and God in the universality of nature would overthrow all 
acts and relations arising from the presumption of their seve- 
rance.” Vol. ii. p. 16. 

Is it not here admitted to be an essential trait of Pan- 
theism “to confound man and God in the universality of 
nature?” Js not such Pantheism confessed to be incom- 
patible with all religion? How, then, is it to be main- 
tained as an essential element of the Christian religion, 
so that all those poor Christian souls who reject it as 
utterly fatal to their religion are chargeable with stupidity 
and sheerignorance? If Mr. Mackay means that a per- 
sonal God, as he uses the phrase, implies a corporeal or 
visible object of the imagination, circumscribed in space ; 
and if he means that Pantheism is not an absolute and 
unadulterated falsehood, and does not reject and exclude 
all truth whatever, but coincides with Theism, in the doc- 
trines of the divine omnipresence and omnipotence, for 
example, then he should have plainly said so, and he might 
have amused himself in knocking down his own men of 
straw at his leisure. ‘There is, no doubt, some common 
ground between Theism and Pantheism; but the terms 
should be used distinctively, not confusedly. By Panthe- 
ism, We suppose a man to mean Pantheism,— Pantheism 
asa system, as a whole; and by Theism, to mean Theism 
as it is, and as it is understood by those who profess it. 
If he means otherwise, he should give his definitions, or 
employ other terms. 


q 
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On the doctrine of immortality, compare the following 
paragraphs. 


“ While the speculative Pantheist assumes an ocean of spirit- 
uality, out of which life and consciousness are unceasingly evolved, 
and to which they return, the sensuous are unable to appreciate 
any state of existence beyond the limits of a contracted indivi- 
duality, as their God also is a ‘ person,’ who must be personally 
communicated with.” Vol. ii. p. 290. 

“The belief in immortality is rather a natural feeling, an 
adjunct of self-consciousness, than a dogma belonging to any age 
or country. And if any doctrine may be truly said to be inspired 
or divine, surely it is that which gives eternity to man’s nature ; 
which reconciles its seeming anomalies and contradictions ; which 
makes him strong in weakness, perfectible in imperfection ; 
which alone gives an adequate object to his hopes and energies, 
and value and dignity to his pursuits. The belief in the soul’s 
immortality is concurrent with that in an infinite, external spirit, 
since it is chiefly through consciousness of the dignity of the mind 
within us that we learn to appreciate its evidences in the uni- 
verse.” Vol. ii. p. 282. 


Why was not this beautiful strain of reasoning pur- 
sued to its legitimate results, until it had banished all 
the author’s pantheistic reveries and idle talk about the 
absurdity of miracles and the stupidity of prayer? Was 
this honestly said, in full consciousness of its meaning, 
or was it thrown out as a mere bait to the inconsiderate, 
“ sensuous ” reader; or was it only an involuntary and 
unconscious outburst of the voice of nature, in spite of 
all the theories of the philosopher? We cannot tell. 

We were well aware that many of the leading philo- 
sophers and so-called theologians of Germany had agreed 
to maintain the absolute impossibility of miracles, to 
deny the personality of God, to hold a quasi theology, 
vibrating between Pantheism and Atheism, and to transfer 
into the mists of transcendentalism, or utterly to annul, 
the immortality of the soul. By a glaring inconsistency, 
our author having, with a most childlike trustfulness, fol- 
lowed them through all the rest, on this last point, at 
least, in some happier moments, abandons their company. 
After Strauss’s mythical neology had made itself the 
grave of positive Christianity and of a personal God, it 
culminated, at last, in being the grave of immortality. 
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He closed his great book on Christian Doctrine with the 
demoniacally triumphant exclamation, that “the last 
enemy to be destroyed is Das Jenseits, — whatever lies 
beyond the bounds of sensible existence and present 
experience.” While Mr. Mackay freely deals out to us 
the skepticism, ribaldry, and blasphemy of Strauss, in 
regard to the Holv Scriptures, and on almost all other 
points, he least, dissents from him on 
this. Let him ha: ‘all credit of it. 

What work a man must make with the development 
of the religious idea among the Hebrews, coming to his 
task with such views as those above exhibited, it is not 
difficult to anticipate. If any one believes the conception 
of a personal or a creating God puerile ; prayer and wor- 
ship an enervating, degrading service ; miracles impossi- 
ble, and belief in them useless, and worse than useless, 
nay, impious and blasphemous ; — of course, he can have 
no great sympathy, and he must exercise a most com- 
mendable degree of self-control if he can have any great 
patience, with the histories and biographies, the events 
and personages, the wonders and prophecies, of the Bible. 
If, instead of calling them lies and barefaced forgeries, 
he treats them as myths and well-meant allegories, he 
may take great credit for his candor and forbearance. 
He need not trouble himself about external evidences. 
He has settled the whole matter a priori. It is impossi- 
ble the Scriptures should be truly a “revelation;” for the 
plain reason, that no revelation whatever is possible. 
Such is the method of a class of philosophical critics, 
who profess to come to their work of destruction without 
any prejudices or assumptions. Such is the principle 
with which they proceed to break down all the carved 
work of the temple of Christian truth, and to defile the 
Divine dwelling-place by casting it to the ground. But 
if the instrument they wield is not begged, they can only 
answer, as the man to the prophet, “ Alas, master! for it 
was borrowed.” 

In applying his begged or borrowed principle to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, our author does not always restrain 
himself within the bounds of that patronizing indulgence, 
which he seems to have prescribed to himself as a gene- 
ralrule. The scofls of Paine and the mockery of Vol- 
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taire are too often mingled with the ac. objec- 
tions of the old English Deists, and the newly-vamped 
forms in which, with a bristling array of circulating, cri- 
tical erudition, and great pomp and circumstance of phi- 
losophical pretension, the same objections are reproduced 
by the modern school of German infidels. It is quite 
amusing to see with what naiveté all these things are 
retailed by Mr. Mackay, as if he were in blissful igno- 
rance of their ever having been said (in English) before ; 
yet as if they were now, at length, established facts, 
which no man in his senses, provided he had any senses 
worth mentioning to be in, would think of disputing ; or 
as if they were oracular revelations from the tripod, which 
all to whose ears they should come would drink in with 
humble faith and stupid admiration. 

Mr. Mackay does not condescend to reason. No; he 
prophesies till the going down of the sun. He takes for 
granted, and assumes, and insinuates, and suggests, and 
implies, asserts and reasserts, and concludes he is right, 
of course. We are to receive the whole on his authority. 
Yet not exactly so; for his pages are laden, to an almost 
unparalleled extent, with references to other authorities, 
ancient and modern, oriental and occidental, sacred 
and profane, pertinent and impertinent. One stands per- 
fectly aghast at his immense erudition. But, alas! the 
fallacy of references is equalled only by the fallacy of 
statistics. How easy it is, by a certain plodding process, 
to accumulate huge masses of references, especially when 
nine tenths of them may be borrowed with so great 
facility, is notorious to all who have any considerable 
experience of authors and books. Indeed, whether con- 
sidered as an indication of an author’s ability and learn- 
ing, or as a confirmation of his statements, they are 
equally deceptive and unsatisfactory. ‘They are much 
more likely to be resorted to by the special pleader, by 
the pedantic and paradoxical, than by simple truth, sound 
logic, or real learning. At all events, they prove nothing 
until they have been traced to their sources, verified, and 
fairly estimated. 

Although there are some novel suggestions and theo- 
ries in Mr. Mackay’s book, which, as will be seen further 
on, are not of a character to procure for his name a very 

of 
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enviable reputation, yet there is scarcely a fact or difli- 
culty, of any tangible importance, stated in the whole 
two volumes, which had not been stated and answered 
over and over again; almost all of them having been 
urged by the most notorious of the infidel and Deistical 
writers, and recognized and replied to in the most fami- 
liar treatises on the Christian Evidences and Commenta- 
ries on the Holy Scriptures. His gravely assumed objec- 
tions have not only been slain, but buried. He has 
brought their ghosts upon the stage again, in mythical 
German costume. That is all. What should we gain 
by attempting to slay them over again? There is no- 
thing left in them substantial enough for solid weapons to 
do execution upon. There is scarcely enough of tangible 
ratiocination, in all this portion of Mr. Mackay’s work, to 
steady or check the motion of a counter-argument. ‘The 
only result would be, to wrench the arm of the assailant. 
If one deals with it at all, he must deal with it in pure 
detail, following it from point to point. It has no deve- 
lopment, no deduction, no unity, no progress. It is one 
steady, monotonous step by step. It is a rudis indiges- 
taque moles,—a monstrous induction of independent 
assumptions. 

Yet having undertaken to present to our readers a 
review of Mr. Mackay’s book, and having stated the 
general philosophical basis on which we understand his 
Biblical criticisms to rest, we shall proceed to select, 
almost at random, certain points in those criticisms, as 
further specimens of the character of the work. 

“As proof of the puerility of the Jews, in their notions of 
literary criticism,” he says, “ it is only necessary to recollect that 
the book of Enoch, an evident imitation of Daniel, written under 
Herod the Great, [so Gfrérer and Mr. Mackay say, two wit- 
nesses, ips dixerunt,| is seriously quoted by the Apostle Jude, 
as composed by ‘ the seventh from Adam.” Vol. i. p. 13. 

As though Messrs. Gfrirer and Mackay had positively 
ascertained that St. Jude could not have had access to 
the same traditions from which the author of the book of 
Enoch drew his materials; or as though no such tradi- 
tions, if they existed, could possibly be true, though con- 
firmed by divine inspiration ; or, finally, as though the in- 
sertion of any thing in the book of Enoch must necessarily 
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make it false; so that, to repeat any thing whatever con- 
tained in it must, of course, be to retail a lie! And this 
he calls “ literary criticism!” 

“ The heavenly host,” that is, the sun, moon, planets, and 
stars, — which, according to him, we may suppose were the 
Elohim, —*“ were appointed or divided,” he says, “ by Je- 
hovah himself, as permissible objects of worship among the 
nations ;” and he cites Deut. iv. 19,in proof. Alas for the 
maturity of “literary criticism!” Truly the man must 
be sinking; he catches, not at straws, but at the optical 
illusions of straws. The fatuity of his interpretation is, 
if possible, enhanced by the consideration that, for his 
part, he holds the book of Deuteronomy to be a late 
production, got up by the returned Babylonish exiles, 
who, as he admits, held all idolatry in detestation. Else- 
where, he makes the God of the Hebrews himself, Jeho- 
vah Elohim of Hosts, to be, literally, at one time, the 
sun, like Osiris; at another, the planet Saturn, Chiun, 
Moloch, fortifying himself by a gross perversion of 
Amos vy. 26; and, finally, to be a mere stone, — yes, a 
proper, bodily stone, a downright, visible, solid stone. 
(pp. 123, 137.) This last is a favorite notion of his, which 
he develops at large, and to which he frequently recurs. 
The God whom Jacob worshipped was a and pro- 
perly the very stone he laid his head upon. So Mr. Mackay 
expressly says. And, by the same rule, it might be 
shown that the same Jehovah was a literal shield and 
buckler, and castle and fortress, &c.; and this is what is 
called “ literary criticism.” 

“The pattern which Moses saw in the mount,” he asserts, 
on the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
directly in the teeth of his assumption — confirmed by 
reference to Josephus and the Book of Wisdom, whose 
statements, even if they were much clearer than they are, 
would be little to the purpose; to Nork’s Dictionary, a 
high authority doubtless, but which we have not had the 
pleasure of seeing; and finally, to a passage in Creutzer’s 
Symbolik, which contains not one syllable on the subject — 
“these images of heavenly things,’ he roundly asserts, 
“were an attempt to express the religion of the universe 
by a mimicry of its elements and architecture.” And 
withal, he is quite scandalized at the idea of the “ grotesque 
cherubim.”  p. 159. 
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“The garden of the Lord, like the Paradise of Semiramis,” 
says he, “is planted with every pleasant and useful tree ; among 
them there is the ‘tree of life, that obvious symbol met with in 
almost all mythologies, and familiar in Scandinavia as in India. 
The tree of life was a common Oriental emblem of the Spirit of 
Nature. The allegorical mantle of Zeus, on which were painted 
earth and ocean, was said to have been spread over an oak, like 
the ‘stretched out’ heavens of the Hebrew prophet, the true taber- 
nacle of which Jehovah on his holy mountain was himself the 
prop.” p. 416. 


For proof that Jehovah thus performs the office of Atlas, 
we are gravely referred to Ex. xxvi. 30, and xxxiii. 9. 
Those two passages read as follows: 


“And thou shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the fashion 
thereof which was showed thee in the mount. . . . . And it 
came to pass as Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pil- 
lar descended, and stood at the door of the tabernacle, and (he) 
talked with Moses.” [comp. Ps. leix. 7: “ He spake to them in 
the cloudy pillar.”] 


Therefore, Jehovah is the “prop” that supports the 
canopy of heaven! We know not whether most to 
admire the logic, or the “literary criticism.” Of course, 
he was too honest (?) to quote the passages to which he 
refers. If all his innumerable references are equally per- 
tinent, they must prove a great deal. 

The story of the miraculous conception affords an 
opportunity for infidel sneers, ribald innuendoes, and de- 
grading comparisons, of which, of course, he could not 
fail to take advantage. Having told the stories of Minerva, 
Horus, Bacchus ; of Apis, Roostem, Buddha; of Fo and 
Shing-Moo; of Confucius and Murcius ; of Simon Magus, 
Zenghis Khan, Zoroaster, &c.; he concludes that “the 
unfounded charge [generous and candid admission!] of 
adultery against Mary, invented by certain Jews, accord- 
ing to the saying ‘Multi nomine Divorum thalamos iniere 
pudicos, may be regarded as a just retribution for the 
story of the supernatural conception.” Vol. ii. p. 348. 

We will here take occasion, once for all, to call atten- 
tion to the general theory or method which is involved in 
the statements above recited, and which underlies and 
pervades Mr. Mackay’s whole work. His “literary criti- 
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cism” does not proceed by examining the positive, exter- 
nal, historical evidence bearing upon alleged facts, and 
thus deducing his conclusions. By no means. That 
were quite beneath the lofty flight of his mythical philo- 
sophy. Rather he reasons thus, if he may be supposed 
to condescend to reason at all: — ‘The moment any tradi- 
tions, or imitations, of the true religion, though so distant 
and far-fetched as the allegorical mantle of Zeus compared 
with the stretched-out heavens of Isaiah, are found in any 
heathen te or false religion, immediately there is 
no true religion. If the heathen have ascribed to their 
gods, acknowledged to be false, any attributes or actions 
which the Scriptures ascribe to Him whom they allege to 
be the true God, it follows that He is as false as the rest, 
and all such stories are equally fabulous. Miraculous 
works and manifestations have been mythically ascribed 
to heathen deities; therefore, all so-called revelations and 
stories of miracles are, without further examination, to be 
consigned to the common mass of mythical rubbish. If 
men have generally expected and anticipated a manifest- 
ation of deity in humanity,—whether guided by prime- 
val tradition or by a sort of universal natural instinct ; 
and by one or the other, it would seem they must have 
been guided,—the very fact that such an anticipation is 
natural and almost universal, proves that no such mani- 
festation was ever made, or can ever be credible toa 
sound and rational human mind. In short, since false- 
hood can mimic the truth, there is and can be no truth 
at all. Thus is this boasted mythical theory ingulfed 
in the bottomless pit of absolute skepticism. The same 
principle may be applied to history in general, as well as 
to religion. History began in fable, and has been imitated 
by fiction all along; therefore all history is fabulous and 
fictitious. Especially must this be true of all extraordi- 
nary and unique historical events and personages. For, 
it must be remembered that external evidence, and all 
discrimination based upon it, are quite ignored. We 
may expect, ere long, from this mythico-historical school, 
in addition to the monographic essays which they have 
already produced, a caboceel Stems on a purely subject- 
ive method, constructed on strictly @ priori principles, 
and evolved according to certain presupposed laws of 
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necessary development. We shall then know where we 
came from. 

“The system of divine revelation,” says Mr. Mackay, “ap- 
peared to a Bible writer to have been the reverse of that uniform- 
ity and consistency which most rational persons would now be 
inclined to ascribe to the Supreme Being. He speaks of it as 
having been of ‘many parts and divers fashions,’ varied accord- 
ing to place or occasion.” Vol. ii. p. 177. 

We know not what sort of “uniformity and consistency 
most rational persons would,” in our author’s opinion, “be 
inclined to ascribe to the Supreme Being.” But we will 
note, first, that he seems to imply that most rational per- 
sons recognize a “ Supreme Being ;” —*“ Being,” observe, 
not a mere subjective conception, nor a mere modus ope- 
randi sine operante. In the second place, we cannot help 
thinking, at the risk of being set down in certain quarters 
as quite behind the age, that, considering the manifold 
combinations, the boundless variety, the wonderfully diver- 
sified adaptations, which characterize the works of the 
Creator around us to such a degree that, not to speak of 
the almost interminable division into kingdoms, orders, 
classes, genera, species, sub-species, and varieties, scarcely 
two individuals are to be found perfectly alike,— most 
rational persons would be led to the conclusion that, pro- 
vided God should condescend to make a revelation of his 
will to man from time to time, he would adapt its divers 
fashions to different places and occasions. Animals and 
vegetables, and different species of animals, are provided 
with very different kinds of apparatus for breathing the 
air, and for taking and assimilating their food; and the 
machinery for locomotion, for earth, air, and water, is not 
all contrived on the same specific model. In all their diver- 
sities, there is an admirable adaptation to circumstances, 
to various places and occasions; while the same general 
plan of structure is adhered to throughout. If, then, God 
were to make a revelation to man, we should be led by 
the analogy of nature to expect that it would be adapted to 
man’s constitution, character, and circumstances, — would 
be diversified according to the exigencies of his mental 
and moral condition. If it were made in the form of 
language, for example, it would be conveyed in the lan- 
guage which those addressed by it could understand. 
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Such would seem to us, in our simplicity, to be the 
natural and rational conclusion. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by reference to the course of general history, and 
to the laws which govern the development of the human 
mind and of human society ; which are all, it is to be pre- 
sumed, included in the universal plan of the Supreme 
Being. But we add finally, that, if a man has made out 
a priori, or assumed e nihilo, that all revelation whatever 
is absurd and impossible, then he only trifles in suggest- 
ing specific difficulties, which, if removed, make the case 
no better. 

The Hebrew theory of retribution, & Ja Mackay, is as 
follows: — Under the Theocracy, only temporal rewards 
and punishments were proposed ; afterwards, these being 
found to be a mere hoax, the prophets reversed the theory, 
and began to speak of the —e of the wicked ; hence 
the phrases, “men of the world,” men who “have their 
portion in this life,” and the denunciation of “ woe to the 
rich,” but “blessed are the poor,” in the New Testament. 
This is the way to make one portion of Scripture contra- 
dict, instead of completing and explaining, another. 

The age of Ecclesiastes is coolly assumed to have 
been that of the later Persian satraps. He does not deem 
it necessary to give any authority whatever for the as- 
sumption. He then proceeds, as coolly, to expound the 
philosophy of the book after his own views ; concluding, 
with Ewald, on the whole, that the upshot of Ecclesiastes 
was, a premature attempt to introduce a revolution, reca- 
pitulating and rationalizing the old religion, which was 
successfully made only by Christianity. 

Mr. Mackay asserts that Eloah, (God,) in the book of 
Job, by his definitive sentence, pronounces rash and in- 
conclusive those explanations of the Divine Government 
in allowing the virtuous to suffer, which, according to 
him, are contained in Matt. ix. 2; Deut. viii. 5; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14; Prov. iii. 11, 12; Isa. xviii. 10; lili. 10, and 
Hab. i. 12; and which are adopted in the arguments of 
some of Job’s friends. Of course, with the aid of “ lite- 
rary criticism,” and especially of the patent illuminator of 
an a priori rejection of all revelation, he does not deem it 
rash to presume to understand the statements of Eloah 
in the book of Job better than their Author himself, even 
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though he may have given his own explanations else- 
where. The only infallible authority is Mr. Mackay, and 
whatever he asserts no rational man can doubt to be true! 

Having thus fairly got possession of the seat of infalli- 
bility, he hesitates not to pronounce that the doctrine of 
the New Testament on this subject of retribution, in the 
present and in the future world, is a “system of mere 
guesswork,” “a superstitious and monstrous fiction ;” 
and that, notwithstanding the compliment which, with 

iwald, he had just paid to Christianity at the expense of 
Ecclesiastes. 

He states that the moon and stars bowed down to Jo- 
seph, (he inadvertently omits the sun,) and the eleven 
sheaves made obeisance to him; as though it were stated 
in Scripture as a fact,and notasadream. He then adds, 
in a note, that Joseph is son of the sun according to Ja- 
cob’s own interpretation, Gen. xxxvii. 10. That is to 
say, if the sun is, in a dream, made to represent Jacob, 
then Jacob represents the sun, and Joseph is son of the 
sun! All which is to show, that Joseph was a mythical 
personage, equivalent to Phabus or Helios; which he 
would further confirm by the fact that Joseph married the 
daughter of the high-priest of On, Heliopolis, Ain She- 
mesh, or fountain of the sun, adding that it is well known 
how often, in mythology, the priest is substituted for the 
god! Suchis the most approved method of transmut- 
ing the simplest and plainest narrative into a myth. 

In the development of the doctrine of a future state 
among the Hebrews, he makes a certain “ phraseology” 
give rise to the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and “ prepare 
the way for the adoption of higher conceptions, so soon 
as man should become deliberately conscious of his own 
dignity.” So, according to him, words come first and 
conceptions aiterwards. We had supposed that the con- 
trary was usually the historical order; this seems to be 
the mythical. At all events, certain conceptions came 
undeniably to exist; and the problem was how, without 
divine revelation, to account for them. The mythical ac- 
count is, they grew out of certain phrases. Whence the 
phrases came does not appear, except, like the atheist’s 
world, by pure chance. 

He proceeds to say that the contact of Zoroastrian 
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opinions may have subsequently favored the development 
of Hebrew conceptions of a future state, though it did 
not originate them ; and adds, that “the accounts of per- 
sons supposed to have been recalled to life by the pro- 
phets must have been recorded about this time (during the 
Captivity) and could scarcely have been tolerated, had 
there not been an impression of a bodily revival.” Such 
are his methods of verifying facts, and of determining the 
age of any particular portions of the Bible. 

He considers Isaiah a mere generic appellation, and 
the book so entitled a modern collection of anonymous 
effusions, a sort of Hebrew Anthology. In this he follows 
the German neological critics with more unhesitating 
confidence than any English scholar ever showed for 
Wolff's theory of an aggregate Homer; a theory which, 
though once so rife, is happily now nearly exploded. He 
does not seem to know that any other view of Isaiah 
anywhere exists. But it is observable that he assigns 
Isa. xxvi. 14 to the times of the Captivity, as well as 
Isa. xl. 66; thus indirectly surrendering the only plau- 
sible evidence for a duplicate Isaiah which was ever al- 
leged, — that drawn from the diversity of style between 


the first thirty-nine eo and the remainder of the 


book. He very cavalierly disposes of the “ Pseudo-Da- 
niel” as an “unknown writer ;” declares the hope of So- 
crates vastly superior to that of the Hebrew prophets ; and 
the New Testament interpretations of prophecy to be su- 
perstitious. 

He draws out a long parallel between the history of 
Moses and that of Jesus. He acknowledges that the idea 
of types and of typical personages was familiar to the 
Hebrew mind, and is fully recognized in the New Testa- 
ment; but, instead of allowing this to be a source of evi- 
dence for the Messiahship of Jesus, he would wrest it in 
quite the contrary direction. The history of Jesus resem- 
bles in many points that of Moses; therefore, says he, it 
is a counterfeit. Here, again, we meet one of the strong- 
holds of the mythical interpretation. But why do they 
not pretend that the history of Moses was got up to suit 
that of Jesus?) When history and historical evidence are 
ignored altogether, we can arrange matters entirely at our 
a priori pleasure. Whence came the story of Moses? 

VOL. LXXV.— NO. 146, 3 
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They answer, it was alegend. Who invented the legend, 
and established the institutions connected with it, and 
made a whole nation believe that the legend was true, 
and that they and their fathers had observed those very 
institutions from the time assigned for their origin? Why, 
those exiles who returned from the Babylonish —— 
Whether it were they, or whoever it was, it was certainly 
a remarkable instance of universal agreement in self- 
delusion and self-stultification. But, say they, the story 
of Moses existed, and that of Jesus, resembling it, was 
copied after it, as a matter of course. We might still ask, 
in reply, considering the long antecedently existing Mes- 
sianic anticipations of the Jews, and considering that this 
is a matter of mere imagination, of mere myth-manufac- 
ture, of mere fabrication, how happens it that the copy 
was never got up, before or since, in such a manner as to 
make any permanent claims on the faith of this same Jew- 
ish people? And how happened it that those multitudes 
of them who rejected the Messiahship of Jesus did not ex- 
pose and explode the counterfeit story on the spot? How 
did it escape being strangled at its very birth? Perhaps 
some sort of lame mythical answer can be given to these 
questions. But it is useless to reason with our mytholo- 
gists, who seem to assume that myths may grow up 
in the Augustan age, and amidst intelligent, eagle- 
eyed, violent adversaries, as well as in the misty twilight 
of ante-historical periods. The truth is, the direct and 
indirect historical evidence of the authenticity and pro- 
per historical character of our Four Gospels is stronger 
than such evidence in the case of almost any other 
book of that age. It has never been rebutted by the 
mythologists, and never can be, except by their a priori 
fancies. The mass of evidence collected by Lardner, or 
even the mere compend of it given by Paley, is abund- 
antly suilicient to overwhelm all Mr. Mackay’s mythical 
suggestions and positive assertions, thoug + supported by 
the insinuations, and assumptions, and theories, and 
“plausible reasonings” of Strauss, and Gfrorer, and 
Ghillany, and their entire school. 

Our author applies the same mythical hypothesis to 
account for the story of the day of Pentecost. The 
speaking with tongues he declares to have been a mere ut- 
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tering of unintelligible and unmeaning sounds ; as though 
anybody needed any extraordinary influence of the Holy 
Spirit to exercise such a gift. Simon Magus might cer- 
tainly have saved his money, if this were all. He says 
that Paul, with all his speaking of tongues, (for which, 
by the way, Paul thought fit to thank God, as though it 
were something more than a faculty of jabbering gibber- 
ish,) nevertheless could not speak Lycaonian; in proof 
of which he refers to Acts xiv. 11,14. How his point 
is proved by a comparison of these verses, we cannot 
divine, unless it is by the rule of contraries. At all events, 
if he will read a little further on, he will find a speech 
which Paul and Barnabas made to the Lycaonians, and 
which, it would seem, the Lycaonians understood ; and 
consequently, if the Apostles did not use the Lycaonian 
speech, it was not because they could not, but because 
there was no need of it. But perhaps Mt. Mackay may 
have had an interview with some of those old Lycaoni- 
ans, by the aid of Animal Magnetism, Spiritual Knock- 
ings, or some such “manifestation,” and thus learned 
the fact which he so positively states. 

In the case of Jephthah’s danghter (Vol. ii. p. 432,) we 
thought at first that Mr. Mackay had raised a new dilli- 
culty. He states the case thus: The religious vow 
too had its dark and its bright side ; there was the simple 
dedication, and the ‘ Cherem’ or vow of extermination, 
through which Jephthah purchased victory by devoting to 
Jehovah (or to death) not whatsoever, but whosoever 
should first issue from the door of his house on his return.” 
“The words of Jephthah,” he adds in a note, “are a 
commentary on the law of the first-born in Exodus; the 
object, he declares, shall be Jehovah's ; that is, he explains, 
I will offer it up for a burnt-oflering. ‘ No Cherem,’ says 
the law, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29,‘ which a man devotes as Che- 
rem to Jehovah, of all which is his, either of man and 
beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be redeemed ; 
every devoted thing is most holy to Jehovah. None devo- 
ted which shall be devoted by men shall be redeemed, 
but shall surely be put to death.’ ” 

Here an effort is plainly made to leave the impression 
that the law, in the first place, recognized the right and 
the propriety of Jephthah’s making a vow (* Cherem”) 
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which might include his own daughter in its application ; 
and, then, positively and peremptorily required him, hav- 
ing made his daughter “ Cherem,” to put her to death by 
oflering her as a burnt-offering to Jehovah. And _ this 
view is to be still further confirmed by reference to the 
“ Jaw of the first-born in Exodus.” Thus, all who. would 
believe the divine legation of Moses and the divine origin 
of his laws are to be driven to the awful conclusion, that 
God actually recognized, nay instituted and peremptorily 
commanded, the offering of human sacrifices. But how 
stands the case? In the first place, the law of the first- 
born in Exodus expressly and repeatedly requires that the 
first-born of man, the first-born among children, shall not 
be offered in sacrifice, but shall be redeemed. And in the 
very chapter of Leviticus from which the law of the 
“ Cherem” is quoted, it is expressly provided that “ if any 
man shall make a singular vow, the persons shall be Jeho- 
vah’s by estimation ;” and then are given in detail the esti- 
mations at which the several ages of males and females 
should be redeemed. Moreover, the law expressly forbids 
the sacrifice of children, and denominates it an abomina- 
tion to the Lord; it prescribes what animals, and what 
only, should be offered to the Lord, and declares to be 
unclean the priest or any man who should have so much 
as touched the dead body either of a man or of an un- 
clean beast; so that no person could possibly offer a man 
or an unclean beast in sacrifice without a violation of this 
law. In the second place, the vow of Jephthah is not de- 
scribed in the book of Judges as “ Cherem,” and therefore 
does not come under the injunctions of the law in Levit. 
xxvii. 28, 29, cited above; but it was “ Neder,’ or what 
is called “a singular vow,” in the first verse of the same 
chapter; and, therefore, in legal strictness, should have 
come under the provisions there made for redemption by 
estimation. ‘This is ¢he essential point in Mr. Mackay’s 
argument; and his calling the vow of Jephthah “ Cherem ” 
is either a wilful and dishonest perversion of Scripture, 
or an unpardonable oversight in so grave a matter ; unless, 
perhaps, it may be explained by the fact that, in his ac- 
knowledged ignorance of the oriental languages, he was 
obliged to take this statement at second-hand, and if so, 
it only shows how little reliance can be placed on his 
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guides or on those who follow them. It may be added 
here, that if Jephthah’s vow had been “ Cherem,” it would 
have been self-contradictory, unless we read, as some have 
proposed, “or” instead of “and I will offer it a burnt- 
offering ;” as no “ Cherem,” when it concerned men or 
unclean beasts, was to be offered in sacrifice; the “ Che- 
rem” being properly a curse, or vow of utter extermina- 
tion. In the third place, it is not incumbent on us to 
explain the history of Jephthah’s vow, or to decide the 
question about the manner of its actual execution. Be- 
sides the point just referred to, Mr. Mackay has brought 
forward nothing new upon the subject. Treatises and 
commentaries in abundance, by the most learned linguists 
and critics, are accessible to all our readers; enough to 
prevent us, and, we should have supposed, enough to have 
prevented Mr. Mackay, from dogmatizing in the case. 
What we have proposed to do, is simply to show that, if 
Jephthah sacrificed his daughter, it was not only not in 
obedience to, but in direct and manifest violation of, the 
law of Moses. And, on such a supposition, all that need 
further be said to relieve the mind of a believer in divine 
revelation is, that neither the statement that the spirit of 
the Lord came upon Jephthah, nor the allusion to his faith 
made in the New Testament, can be construed into a 
sentence of divine approval or justification of all his 
conduct, — any more, at least, than similar statements in 
the cases of Samson and of many others. 

Mr. Mackay frequently repeats the stale sneers of infi- 
delity and atheism at the “sacrifice of Isaac;” and, it 
being his object (as at p. 414, Vol. ii.) to show that the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob required and accepted 
human sacrifices, he begins by saying that “it must be 
assumed that the Deity who prohibits the offering of hu- 
man sacrifices under pain of death was, even if known in 
name, unknown in nature to the patriarch who believed 
in the authenticity of a divine command to murder his 
son. The compilers of the Sacred Books, indeed, found 
it necessary to make the commencement of idolatry con- 
temporaneous with the Judges,” &c. Now the story of 
Abraham and Isaac has been familiar to the minds of 
Jews and Christians from the earliest times to this day ; 
and even Mr. Mackay cannot pretend to have discovered 
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any new facts in connection with it, tending to show or 
enhance its alleged shocking and impious nature. Yet 
the most gentle, pious, and polished minds in Christen- 
dom have neither felt nor found any thing shocking or 
impious in it. It has been reserved for such men as Mor- 
gan, Paine, Voltaire, and the philosophers of that Illumin- 
ation which shone forth in all its practical splendor in the 
fiery scenes of the Old French Revolution, and for the 
later reflections and echoes of that school of philosophy 
among the infidels of Germany and their followers, — to 
be disgusted and horrified at the idea of that ancient 
scene of sublime faith and holy obedience. It is to be 
observed, also, that a general principle in the author’s 
treatment of the Scriptures is betrayed in the foregoing 
quotation. He capriciously assumes any statement of 
fact contained in them to be authentic, particularly if he 
thinks he can make it the means of vilifying the God of 
revelation ; and then, instead of admitting the explana- 
tions which other portions of Scripture might furnish of 
the case assumed, he simply proceeds, apparently on the 
a priori principles of his borrowed theory, or without any 
rhyme or reason at all, to brand all such explanatory por- 
tions as interpolated fabrications. 

Thus, the story of Abraham and Isaac is assumed as 
undoubted historical fact, while “the compilers of the 
Sacred Books ” are represented as having constructed the 
history till the time of the Judges, not on the basis of 
truth and fact, but with a view to certain political and 
ecclesiastical ends, — that is, in sublimated ‘Teutonic 
phrase, to have invented myths, or in plain English, to 
have palmed forgeries upon their countrymen. Our 
author has nowhere undertaken to state plainly and con- 
nectedly what parts of Scripture are authentic statements 
of fact, and what parts are fiction; nor has he anywhere 
?— his positive reasons and demonstrative evidences 
or the truth of the theory on which he proceeds. Indeed, 
one hardly knows how to answer such statements as his 
otherwise than by a flat and simple contradiction. So 
lawless is his caprice that he even contradicts himself. 
Thus, in his statement about idolatry being first recog- 
nized in the book of Judges, he forgets the story of the gold- 
en calf, which he himself afterwards treats as authentic. 
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“ We are misled by imagining the Hebrew God to have been 
throughout, what he appears later, a Being elevated above nature, 
whose physical aspect is absorbed in his political, tutelar, or moral 
character. There is no reason for thinking that he whom the 
Bible itself confounds with the God of Pharaoh, the God of Car- 
mel, and the Midianitish Deity of Horeb, (!) who deferred to 
other gods so far as to acknowledge their existence and to be 
jealous of them, who dealt alternately fortune and fear, bread and 
extermination, differed originally from the object of the nature- 
worship commonly prevailing in Arabia, Palestine and Phenicia. 

- + «+ The patriarch who pleased God by an act afterwards 
denounced as abomination must have been a follower of this cruel 
power El or Ilus, whose peculiar characteristic was to sacrifice 
or devour his own children. . . . . The same acts and the same 
conception applied to Jehovah as to Baal. Self-mutilation was 
a part of the ritual of both. [This last is to be proved by refer- 
ring to 1 Kings xviii. 28; Jer. xli. 5; Isa. lvi. 4; and Matt. 
xix. 12.!] | There is no substantial reason why the great Sy- 
rian deity seated on the bull, should not be compared with Jeho- 
vah placed in the same posture, or figured under the same 
symbol [where ?] especially when we know that the feast days 
of Baal were the same as Jehovah’s ; Hos. ii. : 11, 12, 16, 17 (2), 
and that Jehovah's priests, with the fanatical Jehu at their head, 
were not only idolaters, but murderers and robbers. Both deities 
were symbolized by the sun; Jehovah's continuing help was 
assured by continuance of day, or arrived with the heat of noon.” 


He refers in proof to Ex. xvii. 12, and Josh. x. 14. 
That is, because the hands of Moses were steady till sun- 
set, and because the sun stood still in its course at the 
command of Joshua, therefore Jehovah is symbolized by 
the sun, is the sun, is Baal! This is a favorite theme 
and argument with our author; to which, as to many 
others of his blasphemous assumptions, he seeks to give 
the air of plausibility, and, indeed, of general acceptation, 
by positive assertions and frequent repetitions. He pro- 
ceeds, by equally solid arguments, to identify Jehovah 
with Moloch, with Uranus, with Saturn, —* the Saturn 
who caused a man to be stoned for gathering sticks on 
his day of rest!” that is, on Saturday ;— and by a simi- 
lar etymological argument, it could be demonstrated that 
Christians now worship the sun;— with Dionysus, with 
Oreus, with “ Erebus or phantom of darkness, as in the 
wrestling with Jacob and in Abraham’s vision.” A note 
is here added. 
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“ God says to Israel, whose name is explained by the legend, 
‘let me go for the day breaketh.’ So the daemon Rakshakas of 
the Mahabrahata are powerful only in the dark, and the shudder- 
ing horses of Mephistopheles dread the morning.” . . . . “Jeho- 
vah was by no means indifferent to the quantity or quality of his 
food; he required the choicest morsels, the fat and the blood; he 
spoke with bitterness of the savory food taken from him to be 
given to rivals. . . . . . The Jehovah of Aaron and of Samaria 
was worshipped under the same symbol and with the same rites. 
. «++. Jehovah-worship appears under two forms: the idola- 
trous taught by Aaron, of which the Israelitish calf-worship was 
but a continuation, and the orthodox reformed religion without 
image or similitude appearing in Deuteronomy, but which it is 
impossible to agree with the later Jews in considering as Mosaic.” 


Why not? Silence alone answers. Was the real 
Mosaic religion, then, idolatrous? Mr. Mackay himself, 
we believe, admits the Decalogue to be possibly Mosaic. 
Is the Decalogue idolatrous or orthodox? But “ Ghillany 
argues plausibly,” and “the being who ate blood and fat, 
and enjoyed the sweet savour of his sacrifices, was not 
likely to have presented a mere mysterious blank to his 
sensuous adorers amidst the complicated symbolism of 
the appointed place of meeting with him.” Therefore, 
the whole current of the Hebrew Scriptures and of Jew- 
ish tradition to the contrary notwithstanding, for such 
good and suflicient reasons, Jehovah was worshipped as 
an idol in the holy of holies, in the temple, and on high 
places ; and the religion of Moses was idolatry! 


Moreover “Jehovah's altar was furnished at the corners with 
the horns of the ealf-idol; reminding us [whom ?] of those hol- 
low Moloch images of Phenicia forming kilns or furnaces into 
which the victim was thrown. .... The tabernacle and gold- 
en candlestick, those images and representations of ‘heavenly 
things, of which, if the candlestick lighted each evening counter- 
feited the planets, and the tabernacle the universe, the altar would 
be the all-devouring power or Saturn residing in it. Atonement 
was made fo it — offered ¢o tt daily — while the Jehovah of the 
holy of holies required it only once a year... . . It was pro- 
bably a brazen machine of this kind, uniting the conception of altar 
and God, before which Solomon stretched forth his hands at the 
consecration of the temple, addressing it as Jehovah. [And say- 
ing, “behold the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, how 
much less this house which T have built!!”] . . . . The neigh- 
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borhood of the altar was as formidable to life as that of the flam- 
ing mountain made by the divine presence to ‘ smoke as a furnace,’ 
and so converted into a gigantic Moloch image which to approach 
or touch was death. If. superstition may be ‘said to have reached 
its climax when, overcoming the most powerful of human feelings, 
it brought the infatuated parent to kiss the bull-headed instru- 
ment of infanticide, [that is, he would seem to say, the altar of 
Jehovah; and then adduces in proof, Hos. xiii. 2; and 1 Kings 
xix. 18; where, upon reference, any reader will find that the 
worship of Baalim is spoken of, and denounced as abominable 
and destructive idolatry, ] it is not astonishing that one Hebrew 
mother should have ventured to strike the guilty altar with her 
slipper, saying, ‘ Wolf! how long wilt thou continue to devour the 
treasure of Israel's children!!” Vol. ii. pp- 414-429. 

Jehovah's aspect was de sath ; his password, ‘ destruction ;” his 
breath, the consuming fire of Tophet. He was emphatically the 
Terrific God, nay Terror personified. No one but the priest dared 
approach within 2000 cubits of the place of his fancied presence.” 
And so on for pages. “The sanguinary principle, sanctioned by the 
example of Abraham, extends through the whole of Hebrew ritual 
and practice. The oft-recurring phrase, the being hung, or 
‘dying before the Lord, evidently means a sacrifice or religious 
act of atonement. The wholesale murders of Shittim and Gi- 
beah, like the similar individual acts performed not in reference to 
a foreign idol, but under the immediate influence of the spirit of 
Jehovah, were strictly sacrifices toa Moloch whose plague ceased 
only on consummation of ihe rite. The ealf-worship at Horeb is 
said to have been signalized by the sacrificial massacre of 3000 
people. [Why “sacrificial?” was the calf-worship the wor- 
ship of the true Jehovah? was not the “reformed religion” 
introduced ages afterwards?] On this occasion, the Levites 
were authorized to be the executioners of a *‘Cherem,’ the form 
in which men were allowed to sacrifice themselves or any mem- 
ber of their families by a voluntary vow. [But in the first place, 
there is no“ Cherem,” nor any vow of any sort, referred to in this 
ease at Horeb; and in the second place the law of “ Cherem” 
which he cites, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, does not authorize men to 
sacrifice themselves or any member of their families. He then 
cites Ex. xxxii. 29, which, even with his own forced interpreta- 
tion, is nothing to his purpose; and proceeds:] The slaughter 
represented as a punishment, for worshipping the calf is more 
probably (?) part of the calf-worship, that is a Moloch offer- 
ing. (1!) The act which in Abraham’s case was only purposed is 
here completed, and the issue in both cases is explained to be a 
blessing proportioned to its importance.” 
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That is to say, the execution of criminals is a human 
sacrifice offered to Jehovah Moloch!! And this practice, 
he says, was regularly authorized as a standing law; in 
proof of which he cites Deut. xiii. 15-16. It is there 
commanded that the inhabitants of an apostate, idola- 
trous city shall, after due investigation made, be smitten 
with the edge of the sword, and the city and all that is 
therein made “ Cherem ;” and, because it is added that 
the spoil should be gathered into the midst of it, and that 
both city and spoil should (according to his translation) 
“be burnt with fire as a burnt-offering to Jehovah,” it is 
straightway inferred that here a wholesale human sacri- 
fice to Moloch is commanded. Whereas the words, “as 
a burnt-offering,” are a sheer interpolation of Mr. Mac- 
kay’s ; useless, because, without them, the English received 
version expresses entirely and exactly all that is in the 
original; wickedly false, because the Hebrew word in the 
text, translated “ burnt,” is never used for offering a“ burnt- 
offering” to Jehovah.” And as to the slaughter of the 
inhabitants of the idolatrous city for apostacy, as that 
was highi-treason under the Theocracy, it is not a penalty 
which need so greatly surprise, or which can in any way 
support the author’s sweeping conclusions. He after- 
wards cites such passages as Isa. xxxiv. 6; Jer. xlvi. 10; 
and Ezek. xxxix. 17; where, from the connection in which 
the word “ sacrifice ” is used, he infers that human victims 
are intended. But the style in all these cases is highly 
metaphorical; and he seems not to be aware that the 
Hebrew word translated “to sacrifice,” meant originally, 
and is often used in the Scriptures to mean, simply to 
slaughter, to kill; as in Deut. xii. 15; 1 Kings i. 9, 19, 
25; 2 Chron. xviii. 2; and 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. Here, and 
indeed throughout his book, he assumes his own inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures as if it were the only interpre- 
tation ever thought of, were universally admitted as a 
matter of course, or were confirmed by some infallible 


* This word occurs in the Bible some 150 times, and more commonly refers 
to the burning of offal, refuse matters, unclean and abominable things ; and 
hence it is not strange that, in three or four cases, it refers to sacritices offered 
to Moloch, Adramelech, or Baal. 2 Kings xvii. 31; Jer. vii. 31; xix. 5; 
and Deut. xii. 31. The other word signifying to burn, or rather to send up, or 
cause to ascend, and which is used in connection with burnt-offerings, occurs, 
in that sense, perhaps 250 or 300 times. 
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oracle or authority. Either he, or the German critics by 
whom he swears, must apparently have received some 
new revelation or “ manifestation to philosophy.” The 
farrago of his blasphemous doctrines, which we have 
given above as a sample of the rest, we have supposed 
to need in general no comment, but sufficiently to refute 
itself to the minds of most readers; and yet we could 
not restrain ourselves from throwing in an occasional 
interjection. 

Mr. Mackay has devoted a chapter to the “antiquity 
of the Levitical Law.” He thus begins. 


“The same law, it is said, which prescribes the ‘ Cherem’ pro- 
hibits Moloch worship. This objection, if it were not contradict- 
ory, might be met by proof that the Hebrew law is not the well- 
reflected work of a single mind, but a digest of various and often 
conflicting materials.” Vol. ii. p. 43-4. 


Here, at last, we begin to breathe. He has uttered the 
word proof. We may now expect something like con- 
nected argument and legitimate evidence. Well, what 
is the first proof? “ Moses could hardly have prohibited 
a rite which, despite the compiler’s caution, appears to 
have been resorted to by himself, as well as by Samuel 
and David.” That is, Moses could not have prohibited 
the Israelites from causing their children to pass through 
the fire to Moloch, because he himself, and Samuel, 
and David, were Moloch worshippers. Well, how does 
this last fact appear? Why, Moses was a Moloch wor- 
shipper because he commanded the worshippers of the 
golden calf to be slain; Samuel was a Moloch worship- 
per because he hewed Agag to pieces; and David was a 
Moloch worshipper because he allowed the sons of Saul to 
be hung in Gibeah!— therefore the Levitical Law is a 
clumsy digest of stupid forgeries! But this is not his 
only proof. He proceeds : “ we know (?) that much [how 
much ?] of the present Pentateuch was long extant on/y in 
tradition.” Very good; if we know it, that is enough ; 
but the question returns, how do we know it? 'To this he 
makes two answers. First, he cites Judges vi. 13; Ps. 
xliv. 1, and Ixxviii. 3,6. Now, it is perfectly astonishing 
that the author should refer to such passages as his 
vouchers, which simply speak of “ what our fathers have 
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told us” of God’s doings in Egypt and elsewhere ; espe- 
cially when the express commandment orally to teach 
children these things, than which indeed nothing could be 
more natural without express command, — is repeatedly 
and positively given; as in Ex. xii. 26, 27, and xiii. 14; 
Deut. vi. 7, and xi. 19. While, on the other hand, the 
appeal to tradition does prove one other thing suiliciently, 
namely, that the Mosaic history could not have been a fa- 
brication of the Babylonish exiles, nor indeed any fabrica- 
tion at all, as he afterwards alleges. But secondly, he 
asserts that “many of the enactments of the law can 
only be explained as a prospective provision for exigen- 
cies not existing at the date of its supposed origin.” ‘The 
force of this reason may not be immediately manifest ; 
but if we will just assume, with the author, that no mir- 
acle, no prophecy, no revelation, is possible, its force will 
be immediately perceived, and we shall need no further 
arguments to prove that the Levitical Law was a forgery. 
He seems, however, not quite content with this rea- 
son himself; but proceeds to urge the stale suggestion 
that the subsequent ignorance and neglect of the law 
prove its non-existence ; as though, by his own account, 
the records of that “ignorance and neglect” were not 
“digested” by the same hands which “digested” the 
books of the law; and as though the known consequen- 
ces of that neglect all along, and especially the final catas- 
trophe, being in fulfilment of express predictions and 
threatenings contained in the law, were not, to any mind 
free from the prepossessions of Mr. Mackay’s, the most 
irrefragable confirmation of the authenticity and divine 
origin of the Pentateuch. But he finally winds up his 
argument with the unanswerable allegation, that “the 
better part, or at least better application, of the law is 
admitted to have been a late discovery, originating doubt- 
less in the civilizing influences operating under the Jew- 
ish kings ;” and he then cites, as proof of such admission, 
Isa. xxix. 13, and Jer. viii. 8. Now we have had some 
acquaintance with allegorizing interpretations, and double 
senses, and treble senses; but we humbly confess that 
it exceeds all our powers of ratiocination or divina- 
tion, of permutation or combination, to extract from those 
passages any proof of the author’s assertion. We will 
quote the English text entire. 
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“Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draw 
near me with their mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but 
have removed their heart far from me, and their fear toward me 
is taught by the precept of men: ” — 

“ How do ye say, We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with 
us? Lo, certainly in vain made he it; the pen of the scribes is 
in vain.” 

These things are written in Isaiah and Jeremiah ; there- 
fore the law of Moses is a forgery! The inference is 
certainly strong. 

He proceeds to treat the later Hebrew religion as a 
“ reformation of Jehovism,” — of the bloody and horrible 
Moloch worship practised by Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
and David ; forgetting that he had just said, “ the sangui- 
nary principle sanctioned by the example of Abraham 
extends through the whole of the Hebrew ritual and prac- 
tice.” 


“The prophets,” says he, “represent their lessons as the old 
law, the true statutes and judgments of Jehovah, while impliedly 
exhibiting the falsehood of their own assertions. ...... The 
‘book of the law,’ supposed to have been found in the temple by 
the high priest, was probably only a brief exposition of prophet- 
ical morality in a sententious form, accompanied with correspond- 
ing changes of ceremonial, especially of the passover. Up to 
this epoch of Josiah’s reign, idolatry had been the established 
religion.” 

Here is a sufliciently positive statement. The oracle 
having spoken, we may now be assured that, all the way 
from Abraham to Josiah, idolatry had been the a- 
blished religion among the Hebrews. If we are asked 
how we know this, we can only answer, Mr. Mackay says 
so, or perhaps, “ Ghillany argues plausibly,” or “the Ger- 
man critics” have so decided. If we inquire by what 
ancient documents or modern revelations this has been 
ascertained, we may answer our own question. It does 
not appear even how they have found out there ever were 
such men as Abraham, and Samuel, and David, and the 
ancient Hebrews; although, it is true, we have certain 
professedly ancient writings which tell us the history of 
that people. But these writings, though neither he nor 
the German critics can trace them, historically and by 
positive evidence, to any other origin than that which they 
VOL. LXXV.—=NO. 156. 
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claim on the face of them, both he and they have agreed, 
on a priori grounds, or by virtue of their own infallibility, 
to hold as false and fabulous. Yet they can easily believe 
in the “ probable” existence of a book which no man has 
ever seen, and of which not a fragment remains; and 
besides, they know, or as good as know, its contents. 
Why was not this “book of the law,” if such as our 
author describes it, preserved? Surely it might as well 
have come down to us as any other book of the age of 
Josiah ; and he does not pretend to deny that Hebrew 
books as old as that have come down to us? Quite a 
different “book of the law” has come down to us, and 
we know its contents ; and we find them altogether con- 
sistent with the account of the discovery of a “ book ” in 
Josiah’s reign ; and, moreover, we find it written in an 
antique style of language and thought which could not 
have been the product of that, or of any subsequent, age. 
But of the existence of that other sort of “ book,” at any 
time, we find no evidence but in the imagination of mo- 
dern infidels. 

But our author says, that, after the return from Baby- 
lon, “the reformers began to make collections of the 
ancient Scriptures, remodelling them on their own views ; 
the great object of the compilers being to give reform the 
sanction of antiquity ; to throw back the better religion of 
the present to the days of Moses. ‘Truth of fact was re- 
morselessly sacrificed to truth of principle.” Surely Mr. 
Mackay was present at this remodelling operation ; he 
remembers so clearly how it was all managed, and withal 
has himself profited so largely by the example ; or he has 
seen the ancient documents which underwent this opera- 
tion, and will before long give them to an impatient public 
in their original, authentic form; or, at least, he has the 
positive evidence of some eye-witnesses to the historical 
fact of such an operation ; and, if so, the direct reproduc- 
tion of their testimony would certainly be more satis- 
factory, to most of those cautious believers in a divine 
revelation who are in the habit of demanding some 
evidence to rest their faith upon, than his mere unsup- 
ported assertion. We wait for the testimony. 

But he goes on to say, that, as it seems, by those ve 
“remodelling reformers” who returned from the Babylonis 
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captivity, “it began to be perceived that Abraham’s sacri- 
fice was a suggestion of the devil, and that the ancient 
Hebrew God could not have been the Father of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Far different had been the Jewish records if 
edited by the idolatrous majority.” Very likely; or, if 
edited by Mr. Mackay, he might have added; but what 
does that prove ? 

He next proceeds to indorse the blasphemies of such 
heretics as Cerdon and Marcion; who treated the Mosaic 
* demiurgus” as the impersonation of the evil principle, 
and unhesitatingly consigned all the pious adherents of the 
ancient * Cosmocrator,” including Abel, Enoch, Noah, &c., 
to Tartarus. And, in his last chapter, he apparently 
adopts all the complicated and interminable fantastic 
theories and mad ravings of the Ebionites and Gnostics, 
openly ranking them as immeasurably superior to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in elevation 
of thought, spirituality of conception, and purity of moral 
principle. 

“The Hebrew reform,” he asserts, “is emphatically connected 
with the passover. This festival was notoriously in relation with 
the sacrificial infanticide of the Hebrews, as also with the practice 
of presenting every first born male child before Jehovah, after- 
wards substituted for the earlier revolting rite.” “ Jehovah proved 
his people as he ‘tempted’ or ‘ proved’ their most venerated an- 
cestor, and it was at the price of his own ‘sons and daughters’ 
that he turned his merciless sword against their enemies.” 


That is to say, in plain English, the Israelites offered 
their own first-born as a sacrifice to Jehovah-Moloch, 
that they might be delivered from their Egyptian bondage ; 
and afterwards celebrated this Passover by a similar 
annual immolation. But, as the history is expressly 
against this novel view, to give it for the present no 
harsher epithet, what evidence does Mr. Mackay adduce ? 
He asserts, in the first place, but without pretending the 
least shadow of evidence, that the “ redemption clause,” 
(Exod. xiii. 13, 15,) is an interpolation; and by the same 
rule he might prove that atheism is the express doctrine 
of the Scriptures ; for, by declaring the clause, “ The fool 
hath said in his heart,’ to be an interpolation, he will 
make the 53d Psalm roundly assert, “ There is no God.” 
But, in the second place, in proof of this particular his- 
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torical event of “ sacrificial infanticide,” he returns to his 
general charge, “the immolation of human victims down 
to a late period unquestionably formed a Fp and no 
unimportant one, of Jehovah’s ritual;” and in proof of 
this “ unquestionable ” fact, he has the effrontery to cite, as 
his sole evidences, Mic. vi. 7, Isa. i. 15, and 2 Sam. 
xxi. 9. The first passage contains the question, “ Shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” The second declares to 
the apostate and hypocritical Jews, “ Your hands are full 
of blood.” And the last — a citation which has grown 
quite threadbare from Mr. Mackay’s reiterations — con- 
tains a statement of the execution of the sons of Saul 
at Gibeah; an execution which was peremptorily de- 
manded by the vindictive Gibeonites, and which was in 
fulfilment of God's threatening against the house of Saul. 
And, in view of such proofs as these, we feel fully author- 
ized to declare, that the alleged “ unquestionable” fact of 
Mr. Mackay is as baseless and as base a fabrication and 
falsehood as any respectable man ever dared to utter and 
set his name to. 

But, besides this “unquestionable” fact, he has yet 
another proof of the “ sacrificial infanticide,’ the grand 
Moloch immolation of the Hebrews, on coming out of 
Egypt. “ The conjecture,” he avers, — “ the conjecture” of 
a “notorious” fact! — “is confirmed by Ezekiel, who, ina 
remarkable passage, Ez. xx. 25, asserting Moloch worship 
to have been an institution authorized by Jehovah in order 
to punish his people, alludes to the old passover rite as 
having formed part of that worship,” &c. Now the pas- 
sage in Ezekiel runs thus, — 

“ Because they had not executed my judgments, but had de- 
spised my statutes, and had polluted my sabbaths, and their eyes 


were after their fathers’ idols. 

“Wherefore I gave them also statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live ; 

* And I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they caused to 
pass through the fire all that openeth the womb, that I might 
make them desolate, to the end that they might know that I am 
the Lord.” 


The plain and obvious meaning of which, and the 
only meaning consistent with the context and with the 
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whole Biblical history, is this ;— Inasmuch as they would 
not obey my laws, but went back to the idolatry of their 
fathers, I also gave them up to carry out this idolatry 
to its most destructive and the Sonam. results, to follow 
their own inventions, and be filled with their own devices. 
As when Jehovah says further, at verse 39, “ Go ye, serve 
ye every one his idols, hereafter also, if ye will not 
hearken unto me; but pollute ye my holy name no more 
with your gifts and with your idols.” Will Mr. Mackay 
interpret this as a solemn command to practise idolatry, 
and utterly to abandon the worship of Jehovah, because 
the verb is in the imperative mood? Why, then, should 
he insist upon the manifestly metaphorical “ I gave them,” 
equivalent to “ I left, or gave them up, to obey ;” and upon 
this narrow basis, proceed to build his whole structure of 
horrible blasphemy? ‘The meaning which we have indi- 
cated above is undeniably possible, and indeed a = 
natural one according to Hebrew usage, and is abund- 
antly confirmed by the whole context, — Vid. verses 7 
and 8, 12 and 13, 18-21, and especially 30 and 31,—as 
well as by many passages parallel to these in other parts of 
the Bible. Why, then, must we receive Mr. Mackay’s inter- 
pretation, with all its loathsome consequences? Yet he 
proceeds to say, — 


“We are then authorized by scripture testimony, as well as 
collateral evidence, such as the custom of executing malefactors 
on the Passover, [as this is the only “collateral evidence” he 
adduces, we may presume it to be the strongest, if not the only, 
evidence of the kind which he could bring; but, admitting this 
to be a fact, what does it prove? and how far it is a fact remains 
questionable, especially as the custom in the time of the Romans 
is stated to have been, not to execute malefactors on this feast, 
but to release one prisoner who should be desired by the people. 
But he proceeds,] we are authorized to presume that the new 
Passover replaced the old Moloch rite, in which, if analogy may 
be a basis for conjecture, [a sure ground to go upon, truly, in 
order to reach such outrageous and impious conclusions,] if 
analogy may be a basis for conjecture, a man or child was hung 
or rather crucified, as an offering ‘before the Lord’ during the 
last hours of the departing year, and after being suspended till 
sunset, was then taken down, the blood poured out upon un- 
leavened cakes, which, with portions of the flesh, were eaten by 
the communicants, and the remainder burnt in the furnace fire of 
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‘Moloch, the still continuing title of Jehovah, in Paschal 
invocations.” 

The rest of the “conjecture based upon analogy” may 
pass for what it is worth; but as to the “invocation,” it 
has always been understood without offence by Jehovah’s 
worshippers that he is Aing. So much, and no more, 
is meant by the alleged form of address. 

It ought to be here acknowledged, to Mr. Mackay’s 
credit, that he does not seem himself to have invented 
this theory of a Jehovah-Moloch, and an infanticide-Pass- 
over, with all its abominable and disgusting details; but to 
have borrowed it entire from his right-hand man, Ghillany, 
who “reasons plausibly.” Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive it possible that such a theory could have been in- 
vented by any English mind. Alas, that any English 
mind should be ready to embrace it! As for Ghillany, 
some may think fit to charge us with groping in super- 
stitious darkness and perversely shunning the light of the 
modern “ manifestation,” when we confess that we have 
not waded through five or six hundred pages of the 
atheism, blasphemy, and loathsome imaginations of such 
“ plausible reasoning.” Nevertheless, we freely make the 
confession. Mr, Mackay’s own book is quite enough for 
one year’s dose. 

Mr. Mackay pursues his “ Progress” to the final de- 
velopment of the Hebrew religion in Christianity. He 
talks of the “ presumed resurrection ” of Jesus, and thinks 
“he did not himself at first understand the catholicity of 
his own mission.” He is of opinion that “ Christianity, 
by its atonement scheme, betrayed its own dignity, and 
abandoned for a fanciful notion a prolific truth.” As to 
the question whether Jesus was a suicide, he vibrates in 
uncertainty, inclining first to one side and then to the 
other. (See pp. 344, 394, 395, vol. ii.) At last, he seems 
to make up his mind, on the whole, in the negative. 

“ Jesus,” he says, “experienced the bitter disappointment of 
an enthusiastic philanthropist whose aims and motives have been 
misconstrued and depreciated. His agony was not an unmanly 
fear of death, but distress at the utter failure of his most cherished 
hopes, and the impossibility of his living except as an apostate 
without universal offence and constant persecution. It may be 
that at an earlier period he imagined that his kingdom in its loftiest 
meaning [how came he to think of such a meaning? Has it 
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been fulfilled ?] was to be quickly realized to the eye either in a 
natural or supernatural manner. But the expectation, if ever 
formed, was soon dispelled. At this conjuncture, it remained only 
that, since his Messianic plan had for the present failed both 
temporally and spiritually, he should himself become a sacrifice 
for his cause, not merely in order to prove his sincerity, but as an 
appeal to the future world against the grossness and hardhearted- 
ness of this.” Therefore he died. 

“In short, we cannot admit the atonement theory to have been 
authorized by Jesus as part of his religion. If human wayward- 
ness had deliberately proposed to cast a slur on the sublime 
act of self-devotion, which closed the career of Jesus, the object 
could scarcely have been more effectually attained than by con- 
struing it as an enchantment or spell, through which the real 
mental change he died to promote might be superseded by a mere 
profession of paradoxical belief.” 


Such is, in his view, “ the atonement theory ;” and yet 
he thinks that it was inculcated by St. Paul, though not 
by Jesus himself. He further objects to the “theory” 
which he has thus caricatured, that, — 


“Apart from a firm trust in the general beneficence of the 
Creator, which needs not to be restored, since it never was with- 
drawn, can this transcendental presumption [admitted to have 
been taught by St. Paul,] which arrogantly anticipates the distant 
goal of existence, be a safe creed for an imperfect, progressive 
being? It has practically given to Christianity a character, 
which, though it have an ill sound, it would be vain as well as 
dishonest to dissemble, that of a religion of Moloch.” 


Moloch seems to be a great favorite with our author. 
Not only was Judaism a religion of Moloch, but Christ- 
ianity is a religion of Moloch. Not only was Jehovah, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Moses, Samuel 
and David, no other than Moloch; but the God and 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as recog- 
nized by himself, (for he claimed the God of Abraham as 
his Father,) and by St. Paul, and by the Church Catholic 
to this day, is Moloch still! 

For the many expressions and theories of Mr. Mackay’s 
book, which are so abhorrent to a Christian ear, and which 
we have felt compelled from time to time to characterize 
as “impious,” “blasphemous,” Xc., but without ever 
finding any epithet suiliciently strong to express fully the 
intensity of our feelings and convictions, — he ought per- 
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haps to have the benefit of one general excuse ; namely, 
that he deals with subjective notions, with conceptions of 
Deity, and not with the Deity himself; indeed, that his 
general theory is purely subjective, and therefore essen- 
tially atheistic; for, at least, he would hold that, when we 
speak of God, we know not what we say, nor whereof 
we affirm, as regards the truth of objective reality. But 
all this will not excuse his so wantonly shocking and 
outraging, in the bosom of a Christian country, the most 
sacred feelings of the Christian world. 

We cannot follow him through his “ speculative Christ- 
ianity.” Here he is at liberty to indulge in what extrava- 
gances and fancies he will; and he seems to have used 
this liberty with a full consciousness of possessing it. 
Suflice it to say, as illustrations of his tact in this depart- 
ment, that he makes St. Paul a Gnostic, and St. John an 
Emanationist and a Docetes; holds Marcion and the Cle- 
mentina as higher authority than the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and concludes with the anticipation that the 
title of “ Saints” will one day be given to such philoso- 
phers as himself. 

Such is the latest “ manifestation to philosophy.” We 

would boldly place it, in its complete and naked beauty, 
side by side with the system of Christianity, and bid men 
make their selection. 
, Beginning with the atheistic denial of a personal God, 
and, of course, assuming all miracle and all revelation to 
be impossible, this “ manifestation” proceeds to exscind 
this and that portion of the Bible as an interpolation, and 
to disparage and treat with contempt the entire Old 
‘Testament ; then, resolving the wonderful histories of the 
New Testament into mythical fables, and scouting the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity as puerile and supersti- 
tious, it ends with degrading Jesus himself to an impostor 
or a disappointed enthusiast. 

Christianity, on the other hand, proving and accepting 
the objective existence of a personal, living God, admits 
the possibility, and the probability, and, on sufficient and 
unanswerable evidence, the actual fact, of miracle and 
divine revelation. It then proceeds upon the basis of such 
a revelation thus established ; and, by receiving certain 
mysterious doctrines relating to the person and oflice of 
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Jesus Christ, and making him the central idea and object 
of divine truth, of human history and human destiny, it 
finds all the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
concentrating and harmonizing in him into one glorious, 
beautiful, and perfect system ; — a system which satisfies 
the religious and rational nature, the moral and spiritual 
wants of man, elevating and ennobling his whole being 
by the purifying influences of its holy doctrines and hea- 
venly hopes. 

Here are the two systems, then; and again we say, let 
men choose. Let them fully understand both systems, in 
their principles, their process, and their results,— the Infidel 
system as well as the Christian, and the Christian system 
as well as the Infidel; let them see each in its proper 
character and full development ; and we have no fears for 
the result. We have to thank Mr. Mackay for having so 
completely stripped off the mask from the infidel tenden- 
cies of the age, which have been enabled to do their 
= and destructive work only by virtue of the 
riendly, angelic disguises which they have cunningly 
assumed. His book may do some harm; but only — if harm 
it can be called — by completing the work of corruption 
in the case of those who were not only predisposed to the 
infidel malady, but already so far gone as to be beyond 
all human hope of recovery. 

Not only have we no fears for the truth, but we have 
no misgivings about it, no wishes against it. Whatever 
it is, wherever it is, and whoever has it, let it prevail, we 
say, with all our hearts; and prevail it surely will, though 
how long the struggle may last, man knoweth not. ‘T'ruth 
never changes and never dies. ‘T'ruth is one, identical, eter- 
nal; but falsehood and errors are manifold, multiform, 
ever-changing, individually transient, but never yet dying 
without heirs. 

That Christianity, its facts and its faith, should be 
assailed, is no new thing. It has had its struggle with 
Judaism and Gnosticism, with Pagan philosophy and 
Pagan corruptions, with rationalism and _ superstition, 
with illumination and ignorance, with physics and meta- 
— with transcendentalism, skepticism, mysticism, 

antheism, Atheism. Still it survives. Still its pure and 
holy fountains pour forth the clear waters of life for the 
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healing of the nations. It has sustained itself, and will 
sustain itself, against the mighty hosts of its open and 
malignant foes, and against the yet greater malignity of 
those hypocritical friends, who, with patronizing insults and 
insidious flatteries, have condescended to correct or excuse 
its alleged errors, to soften down or explain away the so- 
called grossness of its peculiarities, to emasculate its 
character ;— in short, to show that, when interpreted after 
a certain sort, it is not such a silly, wretched thing after 
all, but that the instructions of Jesus of Nazareth, at 
least, may be brought into harmony with the latest 
“manifestation to philosophy.” Mr. Mackay combines 
both these classes in one grand impersonation. From 
some passages in his work, it would seem he claims to be 
a Christian. But if a man who believes that the progress 
of the intellect in its religious development has been from 
Pantheism through Polytheism to Monotheism, and yet 
that the idea of a personal God is puerile; who declares 
all acts of worship to be extravaganzas, and prayer, though 
recommended by Christ’s own example and enjoined by 
his express precepts, to be a degrading, enervating act of 
unmanly weakness and indolence; who holds a belief in 
miracles, though professedly wrought by Jesus himself, 
to be in this enlightened age “blaphemous,” and the pro- 
fessed miracles themselves attributable to Beelzebub 
rather than to God, and all prophecy or divine revelation to 
be an impossibility and an absurdity ; who identifies Jeho- 
vah with Moloch, and denies that Jesus was, what he cer- 
tainly professed to be, the Christ, the Son of the living 
God; who quietly assumes the histories and facts of 
the New Testament to be myths or “ cunningly-devised 
fables,” and its peculiar doctrines to be superstitious abor- 
tions ; — if such a man is a Christian, then we have only 
to say, that, of all religionists on earth, Pagans, Moham- 
medans, Pantheists, and Atheists, inclusive, those who 
have usually called themselves Christians have the least 
claim to the title which they assume. 

We have said we have no fears for the truth. We will 
add, we have no fears for Christianity, which, we doubt 
not, is the truth. As long as the instinctive belief in 
God, written on the human heart, remains unerased ; — 
and, though it may be obscured, it never can be erased, it 
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is indelible, wrought into the very fibre and texture and 
life of man’s being ; — as long as man remains capable 
of soberly appreciating the force and value of evidence ; 
and as long as his moral and spiritual wants, his sense of 
dependence, his consciousness of sin and alienation, his 
longing for redemption and reconcilement, his aspirations 
after holiness and immortality, remain; so long Christ- 
janity must remain, — remain to give consolation to 
affliction, peace to the conscience, a sure anchor to man’s 
highest hopes ; remain to raise the degraded, to purify the 
corrupt, to encourage the fallen, as well as always to keep 
a loftier goal before the eyes of the most advanced in 
moral progress, the foremost in the spiritual race ; remain 
to reform and regenerate human life and human society 
by diffusing its pure and gentle spirit of self-denial and 
benevolence, A adding to the natural and ordinary re- 
straints from wrong and motives to duty, the sanctions of 
religious truth and future retribution. 


Arr. I].— Five Years in an English University. By 
Cuar.tes Astor Brisrep, late Foundation Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam. 1852. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Bristep’s book contains an intolerable amount of 
flippancy, slang, and self-conceit. But it also aflords 
much information upon a very interesting topic, — inform- 
ation which would be sought in vain elsewhere. It gives 
a full and clear account of the practical operation of the 
English University system, bringing out into strongest re- 
lief those points in which it differs most from the plan of 
education adopted in our American Colleges, and thereby 
enabling the reader to judge of the merits and deficiencies 
of both. No one ever enjoyed more favorable opportuni- 
ties for making comparisons between the two schemes of 
University education. Of English descent by his father’s 
side, though an American by Birth, enjoying a competency 
or even a superfluity of wealth, half a dandy and half a 
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scholar by natural inclination, equally proud of his know- 
ledge of Greek and his skill in mixing “ sherry cobblers,” a 
liberal in English politics and a stout conservative in New 
York, — his prejudices may be supposed to have neutralized 
each other, and to have left his mind open and without bias 
to the reception of the truth. Soon after graduating at an 
early age, and with some distinction, at Yale College, he 
went to England and entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he remained five years, winning high honors, 
though not the highest, as a classical scholar, and by his 
companionable qualities acquiring a large circle of friends. 
He gives a very lively, and, we have every reason to believe, 
a very truthful, sketch of life in an English University, — of 
the facilities and the incitements for study which it affords, 
and of the characters and pursuits of the multitude who 
there receive their chief intellectual culture. ‘The inordi- 
nate vanity of the writer, in one respect, has been of ser- 
vice to the work ; it has led him to chronicle with singu- 
lar frankness scenes and incidents which other persons 
would have either suppressed altogether, or kept in the 
background. Mr. Bristed tells the whole story, even 
when his better feelings and principles whisper that the 
disclosure is a perilous or shameful one. That a young 
man should be elated by a little distinction gained at Col- 
lege into an undue estimate of his own powers and 
acquirements, is so common an occurrence, that we are 
not at all disposed to judge it harshly. But when this feel- 
ing leads him to be pert and supercilious in his judgment 
of others, to speak sneeringly of those institutions of edu- 
cation in his mother country of which he knows nothing 
except from hearsay, and contemptuously of the scholas- 
tic acquirements of men who have grown gray in those 
studies into which he has only made a dashing inroad, 
his presumption appears more serious, and merits a 
harsher name than juvenile indiscretion. However ma- 
ture in years he may be, the open manifestation of such 
feelings is essentially boyish ; it certainly proves that his 
education is incomplete in one respect, as it has not yet 
taught him the measure of his own ignorance. 
When Mr. Bristed forgets himself, and pursues his 
roper theme, the explanation of the English theory of a 
iberal education, and the mode in which it is reduced to 
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practice at the University of Cambridge, comparing both 
its merits and defects with the plan of collegiate educa- 
tion which is generally adopted in this country, his remarks 
are sensible and instructive. We think he overestimates 
the advantages of the English system, and generalizes too 
rapidly when he takes it for granted, that a few peculiari- 
ties of Yale, of which institution alone he has any per- 
sona! knowledge, are necessary features of all American 
Colleges. It is only as a student, or an undergraduate, 
moreover, that he has become familiar with the operations 
of the two systems. If his stay, either at New Haven or 
Cambridge, had been so far prolonged as to obtain expe- 
rience in giving as well as receiving instruction, some of 
his opinions might have been materially modified. As 
the general subject of University education is now attract- 
ing much attention in this country, where many experi- 
ments relating to it are going on, we propose to glean 
from these volumes all the information which they afford 
respecting it, and then to consider what features we may 
profitably borrow from the English plan. The first object, 
therefore, will be to gain a clear notion of what is act- 
ually done at the two great English Universities. ‘The 
difference between them is not great; and, from other 
sources of information respecting Oxford, we have ob- 
tained some knowledge of the details of instruction there, 
which may be compared with Mr. Bristed’s account of 
the sister University. 

In both cases, the University is a confederation of Col- 
leges, the latter being distinct corporations, that need only 
the power of granting degrees in order to correspond very 
perfectly with institutions of the same name in America. 
The Colleges are independent, and, to a certain extent, 
are rivals of each other. ‘Trinity College, which is the 
largest at Cambridge, has about the same number of stu- 
dents who have not yet taken their first degree, as Yale ; 
St. John’s, which is next in size, has not so many under. 
graduates as there are at Harvard. These two contain 
about half the population of the University. There are 
fifteen other Colleges, most of which are very small ; ; they 
do not average over fifty undergraduates each. The the- 
ory is, that the Colleges give the instruction, and the 
University confers the degrees, holding two public examin- 
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ations for that purpose, to one of which the student is sub- 
jected about the middle, and to the other at the end, of his 
undergraduate course. Each College, also, subjects all its 
students to annual examinations of its own, and offers 
Scholarships and other prizes, to be contended for at spe- 
cial examinations of those only who choose to become 
competitors for them. These examinations, and the 
honors and emoluments which are obtained by those who 
excel in them, are the peculiar features of the English 
University system. No instruction whatever, upon which 
attendance is compulsory, is offered by the University at 
large ; and very little such instruction is afforded by the 
Colleges. There are about twenty professors, who give 
lectures on various subjects to all who choose to attend ; 
but the number of auditors is usually very small. Out 
of the fifteen hundred undergraduates in the University, 
not more than fifty attended Dr. Whewell’s course on 
Moral Philosophy, while Professor Sedgwick lectured on 
Geology to thirty. Mr. Bristed tells us he was one of three 
wholistened to Professor Cumming’s course on Chemistry, 
in 1841. Several of the Professors do not lecture at all, 
probably because they cannot obtain any hearers." But 
in 1848, “by way of giving the Professors something 
more to do,” it was provided that all candidates for an 
ordinary degree should attend, for at least one term, the 
lectures of one of the Professors, taking his choice among 
thirteen of them. With this exception, all the instruc- 
tion which the student is required to receive is that given by 
the College Tutors, whose exercises are informal or cate- 
chetical lectures, which, in the earlier part of the course, 
are not unlike the “recitations” at Yale or Harvard, but 
in the second and third years, gradually become “ lectures” 
properly so called, at which the students have nothing to 
do but to listen and take notes. At ‘Trinity College, the 
Freshmen are required to attend daily two such lectures, 
one classical and the other mathematical, each occupying 
one hour. In the second and third years, the student has 
his choice of one lecture out of three or four. But the 
plan of studying with a private tutor being almost uni- 
versal, Mr. Bristed tells us “the public lectures are, with 


* Out of twenty-eight Professors at Oxford, only thirteen now give lec- 
tures. 
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some happy exceptions, rather in the way of, than any 
help to the best men.” Without the aid afforded by the 
private tutors, he further says, “ I should have gained but 
very moderate benefit from the public instruction of the 
College ; and I believe every man, except those from the 
public schools, would say the same thing.” 


“With regard to the College lectures delivered to the Junior 
and Senior Sophs, there is frequently, it must be owned, a very 
moderate attendance. Sometimes this is owing to the limited 
nature of the subject. For instance, one of the best Mathemati- 
eal Fellows at Trinity or John’s is lecturing on some high branch 
of Mathematics — something of which the Differential Calculus 
is merely the alphabet ; none but high men can take interest in, 
or derive profit from such lectures. Now as there are only, on an 
average, twelve Wranglers from John’s, and nine from Trinity 
every year, the class is of necessity limited to a dozen, and the 
lecture takes very much the form of an examination. In Classics, 
it depends chiefly on the lecturer whether he has a good class or 
not. The lectures, though mainly for the benefit of a particular 
Year, which is to be examined at the May in the subject lectured 
upon, are open without extra fee to all the College ; and a lecturer 
who has made one author his spécéalité, and can translate and 
explain him in an interesting manner, will be sure to have a large 
attendance. Our Plato lecturer at Trinity furnished a striking 
example of this. His room was always crowded ; his audience 
comprised not only the Junior Sophs for whom the lecture was 
specially intended, but Senior Sophs, Bachelors, and even Fel- 
lows. Nay, some men of other Colleges applied to be admitted ; 
but this, if I remember rightly, was contrary to the College rules 
and usages.” Vol. i. pp. 178, 179. 


A College is a corporate society for the encouragement 
of learning, endowed with property for the maintenance 
of its Head,* of a certain number of Fellows, who are usu- 
ally graduates, or have taken at least their first degree, and 
of a certain number of Scholars,} who are usually under- 
graduates. All these persons receive certain emoluments or 


* The Head of a College may be called, according to its Statutes, either 
President, Rector, Warden, Dean, Principal, Master, or Provost. 

+ The Scholars of Magdalen College, Oxford, are called Demies, because 
entitled by the Statutes to a demi ration or allowance ; those of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, are called Tuberdars, because they formerly wore the peculiar 
gown called a Zabard. The Students of Christ Church correspond at first to 
the Scholars, and afterwards to the Fellows, of other Colleges ; that is, both 
graduate and undergraduate members are designated by this name. 
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allowances, and are said to be “on the foundation ;” and 
with them the organization of the College is properly com- 
plete. The original intention of the Founders was, that all 
the members of the institution, whether they were instruc- 
tors or pupils, should receive salaries, or have at least the 
larger portion of their expenses paid. But there is also 
another class of undergraduates, who are not entitled to 
share the bounty of the Founders and benefactors, and 
though they are often the most numerous body, are simply 
an accident in the University, and form no part of its essen- 
tial organization. These are the Commoners, Fellow or 
Gentleman Commoners, Pensioners, Sizars, &c., whose 
generic appellation is “members not on the foundation.” 
A College may open its doors, if it sees fit, to members of 
this class, and afford them, on terms by no means disad- 
vantageous to itself, the same facilities for study and 
obtaining a decree as are enjoyed by its Scholars. But 
this is purely voluntary; and some Colleges, therefore, both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, restrict themselves to the mem- 
bers on the foundation. 

The academical year at Cambridge consists of three terms, 
— Michaelmas, Lent,and Easter,— which really comprise 
only twenty-two weeks, thus leaving thirty weeks for vaca- 
tion. What iscalled “the Long” vacation extends from the 
end of May to the 20th of October. We are further told, 
that each of the terms is divided into two parts; “ and 
after ‘division’ in the Michaelmas and Lent terms, a 
student, who can assign a good plea for absence to the 
College authorities, may go down and take holiday for the 
rest of the term, having already kept enough of the term 
to answer the University requisition.” All the lectures 
are concluded at the “ division” of the Easter term, when 
most of the students leave Cambridge, — or “ go down,” 
to adopt the University slang, — and the Commencement 
practically takes place in the “ Long” vacation. 

It is obvious that the venerable University does not 
impose any severe labor upon the candidates for a bache- 
lor’s degree. As public instruction is given, on an 
average, only for about one hour a day during twenty- 
two weeks of the year, and as the undergraduate course 
occupies only three years and a third, the requisitions at 
the public examinations must be very moderate, or the 
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University would furnish no means for complying with 
its own demands. We find, accordingly, that the requisi- 
tions for admission, for the intermediate examination, or 
“the Little Go,” and for the final examination, prepara- 
tory to receiving a bachelor’s degree, are moderate. Of 
course, we are now speaking only of what is essential, or 
what must be performed, before graduating. Still, the 
greater number of the students do not profess to do any 
thing more than they are obliged to do; low as the stand- 
ard is, they do not aspire to rise above it. We shall 
speak afterwards of the candidates for University honors, 
and of those who, if they do not enter into the competi- 
tion for the great prizes of academic life, are still desirous 
of something more than graduating among the ignoble 
crowd. Out of about 350 students who receive their 
first degree at Cambridge every year, over 200 content 
themselves with “going out in Poll,” as it is termed, or 
doing just enough to escape being “ plucked.” Mr. Bris- 
ted says that this is “ equivalent to doing nothing for half 
the course ;” to which we should add, ‘and doing very 
little for the other half’ But our readers shall judge. 


“Before you are fairly in your college you must pass an 
examination. At many of the colleges this is little more than 
nominal, any Master of Arts being qualified to admit a candidate ; 
but at Trinity there is a regular test, though it must be owned 
the standard is not very high. The candidates for admission are 
examined in the First Book of the Iliad, the First Book of the 
.Eneid, some easy Greek and Latin Prose, Arithmetic, the ele- 
ments of Algebra, two Books of Euclid, and Paley’s Natural 
Theology. Any one fitted for the Sophomore Class at Yale 
could pass here without trouble. The candidates are generally 
well prepared, and the examiners lenient: out of one hundred 
and thirty or more who offer themselves there are seldom more 
than four or five rejected. The principle seems to be,‘ Let in 
every one, and if they can’t keep on, that is their look-out.” In 
this way, various initiation fees are secured which would other- 
wise be lost. On a rough estimate, out of one hundred and 
twenty who enter every year at Trinity, more than twenty drop 
off by the beginning of the second year. This is the only 
entrance examination, and however much you may know, there 
is no such thing as entering in advance of the Freshman year, 
save only for men migrating from Oxford, who are allowed 
their Oxford terms, and can take second or third year rank 
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at once. The regular examiners are the Dean and the Head 
Lecturer. The latter functionary was busy about some other 
matters when I presented myself, several days after the begin- 
ning of the term. Accordingly, I was told that my classical exa- 
mination would be postponed to some convenient opportunity, and 
meanwhile the Senior Dean would admit me on passing the mathe- 
matical part of the examination privately to him.” Vol.i. pp. 15, 16. 


It is very easy, then, to enter the University, and we 
have only to inquire how much must be done after you 
get there. At the intermediate examination, or “the 

ittle Go,’ which is held about the middle of the second 
year, the student is examined by the University author- 
ities in Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and on one 
Greek subject and one Latin subject. Notice is given a 
year beforehand which subject will be taken, so that the 
student has ample time to make preparation for the for- 
midable ordeal. In Greek,one book of Homer or Herodo- 
tus, or a Greek Tragedy, or two short Dialogues of Plato 
are usually selected ; in Latin, it is generally one book of 
Livy or Tacitus. 

“Tt will be seen, from the above statement, that there is nothing 
in the Little Go to oceupy a good school-boy of fifteen more than 
three or four months; and for a Second-year Cantab of good 
standing, there is really nothing to prepare except the Paley ; he 
might without danger trust to the light of nature for his Classics, 
or if scrupulous to run no risk, read them up sufficiently for prac- 
tical purposes in three days, and the same time properly applied 
would make him master of his Evidences. Nevertheless the 
Classical men do grumble a little, chiefly I imagine on account 
of the two or three days consumed in the examination, which 
some of them can ill spare at that juncture, and because they can 
gain no credit in a pass examination and may get disgraced by 
dropping into the second class through some carelessness in Paley. 
On the Mathematical men it comes rather harder; some of them, 
especially in the Small Colleges, are much behindhand in their 
Classies, and require some time to get up their subjects. But I 
believe no one of any mathematical eminence ever was plucked 
for the Little Go, though some have been placed in the second 
class ; and it is so obvious that a Second-year collegian ought to 
know Classics enough to pass such an examination, that no 
attempt has ever been made to alter it in the way of diminution. 
But within the last three years, as one of a system of changes 
tending to equalize the requirements from Mathematicians and 
Classics, two books of Euclid and ordinary Arithmetic were 
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added ; and about the same time a knowledge of Old Testament 
History was made a requisite.” Vol. i. pp. 126-128. 


At the final examination, the candidate for an ordinary 
degree must be seme upon the following subjects : — 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Ecclesiastical History, three 
books of Euclid, Arithmetic and elementary Algebra, cer- 
tain portions of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, and the 
Acts of the Apostles in the original, together with one 
Greek and one Latin subject, which are announced two 
years beforehand, and usually consist of one book of his- 
tory, or an oration, tragedy, or dialogue. ‘The examination 
upon the last three subjects involves such questions upon 
history, geography, and antiquities as are suggested by 
the text. ‘To prepare the candidate for this portion of the 
ordeal, his private tutor “crams” him, in the course of a 
few days, with an amount of information suflicient to 
answer all questions that are likely to be asked; Paley 
and Ecclesiastical History are “ got up” in a similar man- 
ner by a few days’ labor. We do not speak here of the 
College examinations; for though all the undergraduates 
are subject to them, they form no part of the University 

reparation for a degree. At “the May” examination in 

rinity College, 50 marks or credits, out of the 3,000 
which are given for satisfactory answers to a/l the ques- 
tions, will save one from being “ posted,” or mentioned 
separately as “unworthy to be classed;” and the only 
penalty for being twice posted, in successive years, is that 
the wittol is “advised” to remove to one of the smaller 
Colleges, or to try some other pursuit. He may still save 
his degree, if he can pass the University ordeal. 

At Oxford, the year is divided into four terms, and resi- 
dence for twelve terms is all that is necessary for a degree, 
though sixteen are nominally required. ‘The allowance 
of vacation is even larger than at Cambridge, as the aca- 
demical year does not necessarily include more than 
eighteen weeks ; though the proper working period is six 
weeks longer. A “ New Examination Statute” was 
passed little more than a year ago, the printed explana- 
tions of which lie before us, and from them we glean the 
following particulars. As it is not designed to have a 
retroactive effect, or to alter the University course for 
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those who entered before it was enacted, it is not yet in 
complete operation, and will not be before Easter Term, 
1853. Whatever may be thought of the amount of study 
which it enjoins, it is certainly an improvement upon the 
system previously in force; the requisitions are increased 
by it, and the examinations are made to cover more 
ground. It establishes three University examinations, 
which virtually correspond to the three years of the under- 
graduate course ; though provision is made for those who 
fail at the first trial in the earlier ones, by allowing him 
to repeat the attempt after an interval of six months, or 
even of a year. If imperfectly prepared, he may even post- 
pone making the trial to the end of the longer period. 
At the first trial, which is called “the Responsions,” the 
student must be prepared upon a given portion of one 
Greek and one Latin author, upon two books of Euclid, 
Algebra to the end of Simple Equations, and Arithmetic 
as far as the extraction of the square root; he will also 
be required to translate some passage of English into 
Latin. For the Greek author, he may offer five books of 
Homer, or any two plays of the dramatists, or any two 
consecutive books either of Herodotus or Thucydides, or 
any four consecutive books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. In 
Latin, the list proposed for him to choose from is so long 
that we shall copy but a portion of it; he may offer any 
four orations of Cicero, or two books of the De Offciis, 
or any three consecutive books of Livy, or the Georgics 
of Virgil, or five books of the AEneid. 

The next step is the “ First Public Examination,” which 
properly belongs to the close of the second year, when 
the student must be prepared upon the Four Gospels in 
Greek, and upon one Greek and one Latin author, of 
which one must be a poet and the other an orator; the 
amount in each, or the number of books, is about the 
same as at the former trial, — say six books of Homer, or 
as many of Virgil, or the Odes and Epodes of Horace. 
The only restriction is, that the student cannot offer the 
same books which he brought up at the Responsions. 
He is also examined in Aldrich’s Logic, or three books of 
Euclid and the first part of Algebra; and he is required 
to translate into Latin a passage of English prose. 

For “'The Public Examination ” which concludes the 
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course, and is the immediate preparation for a bachelor’s 
degree, the first requisition now is, that candidates must 
present “a certificate that they have attended two courses 
of public lectures.” As this refers to the Professorial 
lectures, it is the greatest innovation which has been 
attempted at Oxford for many years. It is a return to 
the ancient system, which prevailed before the Colleges 
had taken the work of tuition out of the hands of the 
University, and reduced the latter to the shadow of a 
shade,—a mere instrument for holding the Colleges 
together and conferring the degrees. Under the new plan, 
many of the Professorships will cease to be sinecures, and 
the certainty of having an audience will inspire the incum- 
bents with fresh energy, and render their lectures a capi- 
tal feature in the general scheme ofa University education. 
They are twenty-eight in number; and the undergradu- 
ates having the privilege of selecting any two of them, a 
spirit of competition must be awakened which will 
greatly add to their usefulness. 

This final examination is to take place in two “Schools,” 
or, as we should say, in two classes of subjects, one of 
which, that is to be passed first and by all, is called the 
School of Litera Humaniores ; while for the other, the can- 
didate has his choice among the three Schools of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern History. 
The ordeal in the two Schools is not necessarily passed 
in the same term, but an interval of six months may oc- 
cur between them. The minimum in the School of Lile- 
r@ Humaniores includes the Four Gospels and the Acts 
in Greek, Sacred History or the subjects of the books of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, the Evidences and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and “one philosopher and one his- 
torian, Greek or Latin, but not the same books which 
were brought up at the Responsions;” those at “the 
First” examination “being a poet and an orator, cannot 
of course avail for this examination.” In regard to the 
other School, if the candidate elects that of Mathematics, 
he is examined in the first six books of Euclid, or the first 
part of Algebra; if he chooses Natural Science, a know- 
ledge of two out of the three branches of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, and Physiology, always including, 
however, some one branch of Mechanical Philosophy, is 
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required; if he takes Law and Modern History, he is ex- 
amined on the History of England from the Conquest to 
the accession of Henry VIIL, with Blackstone on Real 
Property ; or from the accession of Henry VIII. to that 
of Queen Anne, with Blackstone on Personal Property 
and the Rights of Persons. Justinian’s Institutes may be 
offered in lieu of Blackstone. At the close of the paper 
which gives the list of requisitions for a bachelor’s degree 
under the New Statute, we find the humble remark,— ‘it 
is very desirable that all who enter the University should 
be well versed in Arithmetic ;” —a caution which, in this 
country, would be deemed very proper for the candidates 
for admission into a High School. 

We have only to add, that the terms of admission at 
Oxford, and the general course of public instruction there, 
are nearly the same as at Cambridge. ‘The requirements 
for entrance at some of the Colleges and Halls are almost 
nominal; while at others, which can afford to be select in 
receiving students, they are about as strict as at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Instruction is given by the College 
Tutors in the same manner, and to about the same ex- 
tent, as in the sister University; and the College examin- 
ations, corresponding to “the Mays” at Cambridge, and 
here called “ Collections,” are strictly private. Each stu- 
dent chooses a Greek and a Latin book, and is examined 
on them by his College Tutor, the result having no effect 
on his standing in the University, or on his chance of ob- 
taining a degree. 

The brief sketch now given shows, not only all that is 
required at either of the English Universities for obtain- 
ing a bachelor’s degree, but all that is actually performed 
by the major part of the students, — Mr. Bristed says, by 
four sevenths of them. ‘To afford the means of compar- 
ison, we subjoin in a note what is required for admission 
to Harvard College here in New England; other Ameri- 
can Colleges demand nearly as much.” The result of the 


* Candidates for admission to Harvard College are examined in the fol- 
lowing books in the Latin department; — the whole of Virgil, the whole of 
Cwesar’s Commentaries, ten Orations of Cicero, Latin Grammar, includin 
Prosody and Versification, and writing Latin. In Greek, they are examine 
in the Grammar, including Prosody and Versitication, in writing Greek with 
the Accents, and in Felton’s Greek Reader. This Reader contains er 
seven Dialogues of Lucian, three books of Xenophon, (taken respectively 
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comparison is a startling one, and will doubtless take our 
readers by surprise; but there appears no reason to doubt 
its correctness. It may be summed up in the statement, 
that, before the recent changes took place, or till within 
three years, a student might enter either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, might pass through the undergraduate course, 
and finally obtain his first degree, with Jess labor and 
study, and less knowledge of Latin and Greek and Math- 
ematics, than are required for admission to what is some- 
times called “the University at Cambridge” here in Ame- 
rica. ‘The recent changes, (which are all incorporated in 
the account we have here given,) have added so much to 
the list of requisitions, that we should now fix the point 
of comparison with Harvard College, not at the period of 
admission, but at the close of the Freshman year." It 
will doubtless be said, that the English examinations, 
though they nominally cover less ground, are really more 
searching and complete; and this, in a certain sense, is 
true. In order that the candidates may be compared with 
each other in respect to the thoroughness of their acquisi- 
tions, and a complete classification of them be made out 
according to their success in passing the ordeal, the examin- 
ation is intentionally rendered so comprehensive and se- 
vere, that even the “ Captain of the Poll,” or the most suc- 
cessful candidate, fails to obtain the highest mark in every 


from the Cyropedia, the Anabasis, and the Hellenica,) about half a book of 
Herodotus, a series of extracts from two books of Thucydides, one Oration 
of Lysias, nearly a whole book of the Odyssey, several extracts from two 
plays of Euripides and one of Aristophanes, and a selection of shorter 
pieces from Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Callistratus,and Moschus. ‘The 
Candidates are also examined in Arithmetic, in Algebra throughout Equa- 
tions in the first degree, and in an Introduction to Geometry. ‘They are fur- 
ther required to know the elements of Ancient History and Ancient 
Geography. 

The examination extends through two days, and is in part rivd voce, and in 
part conducted by writing. Printed extracts in Latin and Greek are given, 
of which the candidate is required to write a translation into English, and an 
easy passage of English prove must be translated into Latin and Greek. But 
in these written exercises, the use of a grammar and dictionary is allowed. 

* The Classical and Mathematical studies of the Freshman year at Har- 
vard include two books of Livy, «he Odes and Epodes of Horace, one book of 
the Tusculan Disputations, the Panegyricus of Isocrates, Selections from the 
Greek Historians equivalent to two books of Herodotus, exercises in writing 
Latin and Greek, recitations in ancient history and classical antiquities, one 
complete treatise on Geometry, and another on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 
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particular. But, of course, the University “standard” is 
determined by the qualifications, not of the Captain, but of 
the lowest recruit in the ranks ;— by the smallest attain- 
ments that will enable the student “ to pass,” or to obtain 
a degree. And this standard, we repeat, may be obtained 
with less classical and mathematical knowledge than is 
necessary for completing the Freshman year at Harvard. 
But we should have a very imperfect and unjust idea 
of the English University system, if we were to stop here. 
Besides the passmen at Oxford and oi zoidoi at Cambridge, 
or the ignoble crowd whose only object is to obtain a 
degree with as little labor and in as short time as possible, 
there are the candidates for the College and University 
distinctions and emoluments, and a few others, who, 
though indiflerent about such prizes, still “live laborious 
days ” at these ancient seats of learning, and endeavor to 
make the best use of the advantages there afforded for 
pursuing their favorite studies, or qualifying themselves 
for the particular profession which they have chosen. 
There is a fair proportion of such students at both Uni- 
versities ; probably a larger proportion than at any other 
College in the world. And the reason why there are so 
many of them is obvious; fairer prizes and larger in- 
ducements are held out to attract them and stimulate 
their efforts. The greater part of the vast endowments of 
Oxford and Cambridge are applied to “ Exhibitions,” 
Scholarships, and Fellowships, which are generally tenable 
only for a fixed period of years, so that many vacancies 
occur every year, and are filled by free competition. 


“A Trinity Scholarship is worth £60 a-year, if the holder 
remains constantly in residence — £40 to most men according to 
the extent to which they usually avail themselves of it. Some 
of the Small-College Scholarships are worth £100 per annum. 
A Fellowship gives an income of from £200 to £400. A friend 
of mine was, during his third year, between School “ Exhibi- 
tions,” College Scholarships and Prizes, and the University 
Scholarship, in the receipt of more than Seventeen Hundred 
dollars ; and as his expenses did not exceed half that sum, he 
was a gainer to the amount of the other half by receiving his 
education. Indeed, it is a common saying, and hardly an exagge- 
rated one, that a poor student by taking a high degree supports 
not only himself, but his mother and sisters for life.” Vol. i. p. 
202. 
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We find, on a rough calculation from the University 
Calendar, that there are about 350 Fellowships at Cam- 
bridge, and nearly 700 Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Oxford has about 400 Fellowships, 350 Scholarships, 
and 130 Portionists, Bible Clerks, Demies, Choristers, &c., 
who are only Fellows or Scholars under another name. 
We have not included in this enumeration the Heads of 
Houses, or Principals of the several collegiate establish- 
ments, who are chosen from the older Fellows in orders, 
and whose situations are the most lucrative in the Uni- 
versity, being generally comfortable sinecures, their in- 
cumbents being also permitted to marry, a privilege that 
is denied to the others. Oxford, moreover, has no less 
than 430 benefices, or livings in the Church, at its dis- 
—_ which, as they fall in, are given by seniority to the 

ellows who have taken orders. Cambridge, also, has a 
large number of these situations in the Church to bestow, 
as retiring pensions, upon those of its Fellows who have 
become weary of learned leisure at the University, or are 
desirous of committing matrimony. These lucrative situ- 
ations, — Scholarships, Fellowships, benefices, and all, — 
as a general rule, do not belong to the University at large, 
but are the particular endowments of the respective Col- 
leges and Halls, among which they are very unequally 
distributed. For obvious reasons, those Colleges have 
the largest number of undergraduates which have most 
of these rich prizes to distribute. The ordinary practice 
is, that each College elects to vacancies from the students 
of its own establishment, often limiting the choice in 
great part to those who are studying for holy orders. 
Among the Cambridge Colleges, Trinity has the greatest 
number of lucrative Scholarships and Fellowships, which 
are open to competition by all comers. Consequently, it 
has most students, and the rivalship among them is very 
keen. Mr. Bristed tells us it is not unusual for one of its 
members who has obtained a high rank, but not the 
highest, as a classical or mathematical scholar, just before 
the final struggle arrives, to shift his residence to one of 
the smaller Colleges, where he will be sure of a Fellow- 
ship, though not perhaps so valuable a one, without effort. 
Competition for these lucrative posts is not always open. 
At Oxford, especially, and in many instances at Cam- 
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bridge, they are often close; that is, they are reserved for 
natives of particular counties or towns, or for those who 
have been educated at certain schools; or they are so 
tied up, that birth or interest, more than any positive 
amount of scholarship, usually procure the candidate’s 
election. Perhaps the larger proportion of such ungene- 
rous restrictions is one reason why Oxford is inferior in 
reputation as a seminary of learning to its sister University. 
It is certain that its four colleges, Baliol, Oriel, Lincoln, and 
Wadham, where the Scholarships and Fellowships have 
been, either wholly or in part, thrown open to general com- 
petition, now usually furnish the most promising students 
of the University. Oriel was the home, at one time, of 
Copleston, Whateley, Coleridge, (afterwards Judge of the 
King’s Bench,) Keble, Hampden, and Dr. Arnold ; and it 
was then called, in allusion to the tastes of its most dis- 
tinguished Fellows, the best school of speculative phi- 
losophy in England. On the other hand, All Souls, one 
of the most magnificent collegiate establishments in the 
world, with the most ample resources, with a building 
like a palace, and a library of forty thousand volumes, 
has no undergraduate members, and cannot be considered 
an establishment for education ; but it has forty Fellows, 
who are only required by statute to be bene nati, bene 
vestiti, et in arte cantandi mediocriter docti. Of course, its 
Fellows are chosen from the graduates of the other Col- 
leges. New College at Oxford is a mere continuation, or 
upper branch, of Winchester School, as King’s College 
at Cambridge is of Eton; both being endowed for the 
benefit only of the students who come up to them from 
these institutions. In these cases, the seat of competition 
is not in the University, but in the Public School which 
sends up the future Scholars and Fellows; the best 
scholars at Winchester and Eton, who are elected to the 
vacancies in these Colleges as fast as they occur, are, in 
fact, provided for throughout their undergraduate course, 
and, in many cases, for life. So, also, when Fellowships 
are appropriated to the residents of certain counties or 
towns, there is usually more or less competition for them, 
the prize being too valuable to be left to a single candi- 
date. But there is not much distinction in winning the 
race, except when the course is open to all comers; and 
this is generally the case at Cambridge. 


| 
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Now, the whole business of the two Universities, be- 
yond that of granting ordinary degrees in the manner 
and upon the terms already explained, may be said to 
consist in the proper distribution of these munificent 
rewards of learning. They make scholars because they 
are able to offer rich prizes for scholarship. The machi- 
nery of education with them is very simple ; it consists in 
great part of the rigid annual examinations of the candi- 
dates “for Honors,” as they are called; though most of 
them are, in fact, candidates only for the Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and fat livings in the Church, which are the 
sure rewards for obtaining “ Honors.” The University 
does not undertake to impart the instruction, but only to 
ascertain who, among many aspirants, are the most capa- 
ble and most learned,— whether they have become so 
through the advantages previously enjoyed by them, or 
by their own efforts, or by private tuition since they 
became residents in a College. The candidates are pre- 
pared for the strife by a system of training which has 
sprung up outside of the proper work of the place, and 
which has been so largely and successfully developed, that 
it has completely dwarfed the latter and thrown it into 
the shade. It may be called the system of “cramming” 
by Private Tutors, who are not recognized by the Univer- 
sity, but are merely suffered to continue their work under 
the necessary restriction of not interfering with the formal 
business of the place. The proper authorities of the 
institution assume no responsibility for these tutors, do 
not appoint them, and do not even designate the classes 
of its own members from whom they must be selected. 
Each student chooses, as his own private tutor, any Master 
of Arts, or any Bachelor, whom he deems capable of serv- 
ing him in that capacity. If he is one of the few com- 
petitors for the highest honors and most lucrative appoint- 
ments which are to be distributed in his year, he selects 
as his tutor one who has obtained like honors and 
appointments a year or two before. If he is less ambi- 
tious, a scholar of less note will serve his turn; if he 
wishes to graduate only “in the Poll,” or among the 
crowd who seek ordinary degrees, one who has recently 
graduated in the same ignoble manner will best answer 
his purpose. He selects as the best guide one who has 
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just been over the very path which he proposes to follow. 
In the University slang, a private tutor is called “a coach,” 
and his pupils, of whom he has usually five or six, are 
styled his “team.” The chief requisite of a Poll 
coach,” Mr. Bristed informs us, “ is patience, as his pupils 
are likely to be very stupid or very lazy, and in either 
case very ignorant; a man of any ability and knowledge 
going out in the Poll is able to be his own tutor for the 
occasion.” This last statement, by the by, considering 
that a large majority of the students “go out in the 
Poll,’ is not very consistent with the following remark 
made in another place, and coupled with one of our au- 
thor’s frequent sneers against American professors. 


The private tutor “is by no means an ‘ aristocratic appendage,’ 
as a wise professor on this side of the water once imagined ; but 
an ordinary and almost necessary feature in the college life of 
every student, rich or poor.” 


The usual expense of employing a private tutor, whom 
the pupil attends for one hour each day, is fifty pounds 
(nearly $250) a year; Fellow Commoners pay more, and 
Sizars less. Consequently, a Fellow, or a Bachelor stu- 
dent who is reading for a Fellowship, is enabled to add 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars to his income from this 
resource alone; and the opportunity of taking private 
students is to be added to the other pecuniary rewards 
which the University holds out to its and pupils. 
The system is one which, in great measure, supports and 
perpetuates itself, without entailing much care or labor 
upon those who are placed in authority, and have the 
nominal charge of the whole concern. The Professors, 
as has been shown, do little or nothing; the Heads of 
Houses and Senior Fellows have either grown fat and 
indolent in the enjoyment of their beautiful rooms, fine 
gardens, and comfortable incomes, or their attention is 
wholly absorbed by their particular pursuits in literature or 
science, their part in the great work of obtaining and giv- 
ing education having long since been played out. ‘The 
maxim, juniores ad labores, is fully carried out at an 
English University. The College tutors and lecturers, 
the private tutors, and even the moderators and examin- 
ers, who conduct the great annual examinations, or prize- 
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fights, are generally chosen from the latest graduates, and 
a new generation of them come upon the stage at least as 
often as once in three or four years. ‘There is an obvious 
reason forthus throwing the burden upon the younger 
men. Every year, the rivalship “ for Honors” is so keen, 
and the efforts made by the competitors to extend and 
rfect their acquisitions, so as to ensure success, are so 
immense, that the standard of former years is quickly 
attained and passed. One who hopes to become a 
Senior Wrangler must know all that the Senior Wrangler 
of the preceding year can teach him, and not consider his 
chance a good one till he has added something even to 
these large acquisitions. In about three years, both these 
persons may have become moderators or examiners for 
the struggle then ensuing; and the range of questions 
and exercises then set by them will be sure to ixelude all 
that they knew at the time of graduating, and whatever 
they may have since learned. Mr. Bristed tells us that a 
particular passage from a Greek or Latin author is often 
set to be translated for the sake of a single “ catch,” de- 
pendent upon a nice point of ambiguous or difficult con- 
struction. Under such a state of things, it is obvious 
that a generation of scholars is likely to become very soon 
superannuated. It is equally obvious that such disci- 
pline tends to render scholarship excessively minute; the 
examination papers nowadays show a great deal of what 
may be called infinitesimal learning. 
he great vice of the system is, that it looks, not to 
any comprehensive and generous culture of all the think- 
ing faculties, but only to the means, fair or unfair, of dis- 
tancing all competitors at the great annual examinations, 
and thereby attaining the splendid rewards which the 
University is able to bestow. What the private tutors 
impart is not general instruction, nor any thing like it; it 
is a specific and laborious training for one narrow object, 
very much like that which an experienced jockey admi- 
nisters to the high-mettled colt that is expected to win the 
Derby for the year. Mr. Bristed’s book throws unex- 
pected light upon this point; and his evidence is the more 
valuable, as it comes from a decided partisan of the sys- 
tem, whose only purpose in writing is, to show the vast 
inferiority of the American plan of collegiate education, 
6* 
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and to recommend the English model for our adoption. 
He writes without seeing or even suspecting the conclu- 
sion that must be drawn from his own testimony. In 
defending the system of private tuition, he shows ve 
conclusively that it forms an essential part of the Englis 
University system; that a scholar of the largest general 
attainments, and the most accurate knowledge of the 
classics and mathematics, would certainly be “ floored ” 
on the Cambridge examination papers, if he had not had 
a private tutor at his elbow, for some months at least 
before the trial, to point out the exact line of study that 
he ought to pursue in order not to “waste” time and 
eflort upon subjects that would not come into play at the 
great ordeal; to teach him to write against time, as 
“ pace,” or speed, is a great element of success on these 
occasions ; and to cram him with as many “dodges” in 
translation and extempore Greek and Latin versification 
as possible, besides supplying him with the means of 
opening many particular “ catches” which would proba- 
bly be set as traps for the uninitiated. We do not mean 
that there is any intentional unfairness in the mode of 
conducting the examinations; quite the contrary. The 
reputation of all the parties concerned depends on the 
scrupulous honesty, the even-handed justice, that is shown 
in every part of the proceedings ; every possible precau- 
tion is taken to exclude favoritism and deception. A 
candidate understands very well, that his chance of success 
is not a whit improved even if his own private tutor 
happens, as is not unfrequently the case, to be one of the 
examiners. But putting aside all intentional unfairness, 
the habit of the University is so firmly fixed, the particu- 
lar line of scholarship in which the candidates are expected 
to excel, and the general character of the tests by which 
he will be tried, are so peculiar, that there is no hope of 
success except by obtaining the guidance of a person 
who thoroughly knows the ground, and has very recently 
been over it. One who has an admirable knowledge of 
the geography of the whole earth may yet irrecoverably 
lose his way in a not very extensive forest. In such cases, 
a local guide is indispensable. 

We will hear Mr. Bristed himself, as to the kind of 
assistance, for it hardly deserves to be called instruction, 
which is expected from these private teachers. 
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“To make up for former deficiencies, and to direct study so that 
it may not be wasted, are two desiderata which probably led to 
the introduction of private tutors, once a partial, now a general 
appliance. Now, it is true, that the extent of ground to be gone 
over in Classics is too great for any one who enters very deficient 
in them to be worked up by any means so as to take a good de- 
gree; yet even here a great deal may be done, and a very inaccu- 
rate and superficial knowledge be filled in and polished up to a 
surprising extent; while in Mathematics, the student who comes 
up knowing only his First-year subjects, but with a very good 
capacity for science, has time enough, under proper direction, to 
get a place among the first twenty Wranglers, or even the first 
ten. And it is through his tutor’s aid that many a Classical man, 
who could never have passed of himself, saves his distance in 
Mathematics, or is even pushed into the Senior Optimés, so as to 
be qualified for a Medal; and that many a Freshman takes a 
First Class in the May Examination, and is thereby encouraged 
to go on reading for Honors, instead of being disgusted and killed 
off at the outset. Moreover, even for the subjects in which a 
student enters well prepared, the coach is most useful to keep 
him at his work and prevent him from losing ground. The daily 
or ter-weekly attendance has a beneficial effect in making the 
pupil work regularly, nor is the tutor in most cases at all slow to 
blow up any of his team who give signs of laziness. Indeed, this 
was an acknowledged requisite of a good coach. ‘I am afraid 
of going to T——,’ you may hear it said,‘he don’t slang his 
men enough.’ In working up a clever man whose previous 
training has been neglected, in cramming a man of good memory 
but no great brilliancy, in putting the last polish to a crack man 
and quickening his pace, so as to give him a place or two among 
the highest in either Tripos,—in such feats, a skilful tutor will 
exhibit consummate jockeyship ; he seems to throw a part of him- 
self into his pupil and work through him. 

“The student reading with a Classical tutor, translates to him 
from some (prepared) author, brings him Composition prepared 
at home, and writes out in the tutor’s rooms, examination fashion, 
both translations and compositions, which, after being corrected, 
are compared with the tutor’s models. As much of the pupil’s 
reading must be done by himself, the great object of the tutor is 
the Composition, but he also serves as a general commentator 
and last resort in difficulties; it is also his business to make 
selections of hard passages from authors whom the student may 
not have time or inclination to read the whole of, and to point out 
proper books for ‘cram’ and philological information. 

“In Mathematics, examinations — that is, working examples 
and problems — are the principal exercise, most book-work ’ difli- 
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culties being sufficiently explained in the books, though some 
tutors consider their own manuscripts better than any of the 
books, and make their pupils copy them. The men are continu- 
ally writing out book-work, either at home or in their tutor’s 
rooms; they practise it to get pace as well as accuracy. 

“ Anordinary tutor takes five or six pupils a-day, giving an hour 
to each. One of great celebrity will have twice as many, if a 
Classic, or four times as many, if a Mathematician. A mathe- 
matical tutor can drive a much larger team than a classical; the 
latter cannot well have more than three men construing to him at 
a time, nor can he look over and correct the Compositions of 
more than ten in a day with the care and accuracy desirable ; the 
former can be making explanations and setting examples to a 
squad of eight or ten together. The one to whom I now resorted 
used to give his thirty pupils regular ‘ fights’ as he called them ; 
he would set ten or twelve of them to write out a paper on some 
subject, and give them marks for it just as in an examination ; 
and the results of these fights papered the room during a whole 
term or vacation, till there was no place left on the walls for any 
more. 

“The men who have taken the very highest degrees do not 
always make the best tutors. The most celebrated coach for high 
Mathematical men was a seventh Wrangler; our friend of the 
Jights an eighth Wrangler.” Vol. i. pp. 203 — 205. 


There could not be a happier phrase than the one we 
here italicized; what is expected of a private tutor is 
nothing but good “ jockeyship.” 

One mischievous eflect of the system is, that it attri- 
butes aludicrously exaggerated importance to some of the 
nicer refinements of learning, and has comparatively little 
appreciation of the depth of thought and world of matter 
which are contained in the Latin and Greek historians 
and philosophers. ‘To an Englishman, a false quantity is 
like a breach of the Ten Commandments, and an ability 
to write polished Latin Aleaics by the hour, and without 
book, is a higher test of scholarship than a familiar 
acquaintance with all that Plato and Aristotle wrote or 
Homer sang. The examination papers for the Classical 
Tripos and the Trinity Scholarships, which Mr. Bristed 
has appended to his second volume, contain matter 
enough to illustrate this objection to the system, the full 
weight of which cannot be perceived without a thorough 
scrutiny of them. They are certainly formidable in 
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appearance; some of them —to adopt a phrase which 
shows the manners and the taste of the writer —“ would 
probably astonish a whole roomfull of Yankee Pro- 
fessors.” But the first impression which they make is 
altogether deceitful. Under skilful jockeyship, by sub- 
jecting oneself to what Mr. Bristed calls “a violent state 
of cram” for a year or so, it is comparatively easy “to 
get up,” parrot-like, so large a store of niceties and out- 
of-the-way scraps of learning as to enable one, with ordi- 
nary good luck in the “ catches” which happen to be set, 
to solve three fourths of them ; and little more than that 
is expected even from a “ First Class man.” The only 
doubt would be, to any one who has just ideas of the 
proper aim of education, whether the play was worth the 
candle ; — unless, indeed, a Fellowship of two or three 
hundred pounds a year for doing nothing, to be followed 
by a rich benefice in the Church, were to be the sure 
reward of success. 

Again, the examination papers afford no index of the 
attainments even of the most distinguished men in the 
University, because not one of the competitors accom- 
plishes all that is set forth in them, and only three or four 

erform much more than half of the work. Nominally,the 
grand trial at the close of the undergraduate course extends 
over the whole ground of the Latin and Greek classics, and 
requires a proficiency in composing, without book, Latin 
and Greek Prose, Greek Iambics, and Latin Alcaics, 
Hexameters, and Elegiacs. One of the papers gives 
twenty-seven lines of English blank verse to be translat- 
ed into Greek Iambics in two hours and a half,—pen, 
ink, and paper being the only means allowed, as usual, for 
accomplishing the task. ‘The passage is usually expanded 
into about thirty-five Greek lines; “and very few of the 
candidates finish them in the allotted two hours and a 
half. Sometimes a First Class man does not write more 
than fourteen.” Another paper assigns thirty-three lines 
of English verse to be turned into Latin Hexameters, 
and eleven other lines into Latin Lyrics, in the same 
time. There were also two passages, equalling in length 
about a page and a half of this Review, to be turned 
respectively into Greek and Latin prose, two hours and 
a half being allotted to each. “Greek prose is the 
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hardest of all composition, and marked highest in the 
Tripos ; there are seldom more than five or six men in a 
year who write it well.” Mr. Bristed was one of the 
twenty-six competitors for classical honors this year, and 
came off “second in the Second Class.” But as there 
were only six in the First Class, his position was a very 
respectable one, being that of the eighth classical scholar 
among those who entered into competition this year. 
Yet he intimates that he made a decided failure in Latin 
verse and Greek prose, one half of which went up “ nearly 
illegible and without accents,’ and that his translations 
into English “ disclosed some glaring mistakes ; but every 
one makes mistakes, except now and then a Shrewsbury 
man.” 

The Classical Tripos is a voluntary trial at Cambridge, 
in which only those who choose to compete are examined, 
and with this restriction also, that none can enter who 
have not been placed at least as high as the third class, or 
among the Junior Optimés, at the preceding mathemati- 
cal examination for Honors, which is the grand struggle of 
the year. This last examination occupies six days, twelve 
papers being given out, three of which contain, in all, 
about sixty problems to be solved ; and in the other nine, 
questions are put which may be answered by “ book- 
work,” as it is called, or from recollection of what is 
contained in mathematical treatises. The “low ques- 
tions,” or those which are comparatively easy to be 
answered, are mostly contained in two papers only, which 
are given out on the first day; correct answers to these, 
and to four or five other low questions that are thrown 
into the work for the five succeeding days, will place the 
candidate among the Junior Optimés. “ Probably fifty 
questions and eight average problems, so done as to get 
full marks, will bring a Questionist comfortably among 
the Wranglers ;” that is, correct answers to about one 
third of the questions, and the solution of a seventh part 
of the problems, which are set, will give rank in the first 
class, or among the first third of the one hundred and 
thirty candidates for mathematical honors. But the whole 
number of graduates at Cambridge each year being about 
four hundred, it appears that only one in every ten among 
them attains even this degree of proficiency in mathe- 
matical studies. 
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“The unexpected award of the Senior Wranglership was the 
great surprise of the year, and subject of conversation for some 
time. It was said that the successful candidate had practised 
writing out against time for six months together, merely to gain 
pace, and had exercised himself in problems till they became a 
species of book-work to him, and thus he attained the prodigious 
rapidity in solving them which enabled him to do nineteen on 
one paper of three hours, thirteen on another, and nearly as 
many on the third, — more than two thirds of the whole number 
set. The Peterhouse man, [Second Wrangler, ] who, relying on 
his combined learning and talent, had never practised particularly 
with a view to speed, and perhaps had too much respect for his 
work to be in any very great hurry about it, solved eight or nine 
problems leisurely on each paper, some of them probably better 
ones than the other man’s, but not enough so to make up the 
difference in quantity. Both men floored all the early book-work, 
the Johnian presumably getting full marks, and T. perhaps 
some extra marks for style. In the high work of the last two 
days, the Peterhouse man beat his opponent; but he could not 
have been very far ahead, as the Johnian did all but three 
questions out of the four papers, and came out on the result of 
the whole examination three hundred marks in advance. 

“ The disappointed candidate, however, was not without a chance 
of partially retrieving himself the very next week, in the exami- 
nation for the Smith’s Prizes, which is considered by the knowing 
ones a better test of excellence than the Tripos, as it embraces a 
higher classs of subjects, and the element of speed does not enter 
into it to such an extent. T ’s friends, as well as himself, 
awaited the result with a mixture of hope and fear. In the end, 
he had it all his own way, and beat the Senior Wrangler in the 
proportion of three to two. But this was a subsequent consola- 
tion ; for the present, the triumph rested with the Johnians.” Vol. i. 
pp. 825-327. 

Mr. Bristed obtained rank among the Junior Optimés, 
or in the third class, though very near the foot of it; and 
says, “that of 143 candidates, 31 did less than myself; 
that is, less than the equivalent of twenty-four questions.” 

The range of studies at the two English Universities 
appears very limited. The principal examination at 
Cambridge is confined to Mathematics, and a Senior 
Wrangler need not know more Latin and Greek than is 
required for admission to an American college. At 
Oxford, on the other hand, the chief examination is in the 
Classics, and a First Class man is not obliged to carry 
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his mathematical studies beyond Simple Equations and 
the first two books of Euclid. 'The Oxford examination 
“ for Honors” in mathematics “ takes place subsequently, 
being a voluntary after the Classical examination ; just 
as, at Cambridge, the Classical is a voluntary after the 
mathematical.” In the former case, the candidates in 
mathematics are not numerous, being about twenty in a 
year; and the First Class “does not average more than 
three.” At Cambridge, in Mr. Bristed’s year, as we have 
seen, the volunteers for the Classical examination num- 
bered twenty-six, and the First Class consisted of six. It 
is evident, then, that, at Oxford, nineteen twentieths of 
the students learn nothing but Latin and Greek; and at 
Cambridge, very nearly the same proportion learn Mathe- 
matics and little else. By the changes which have been 
made within the last three years, something has been 
done towards remedying this great defect. In the one 
case, three “ Schools” have been established, of Mathe- 
matics, of Natural Science, and of Modern History and 
Law, and the graduating student is examined in the ele- 
ments of at least one of them, in addition to his Classical 
studies, before receiving a degree. At Cambridge, it has 
been provided that the student shall attend, for at least 
one term during his undergraduate course, the lectures of 
one Professor, taking his choice out of thirteen who are 
enumerated. Two new “'Triposes,” of the Moral Sci- 
ences and the Natural Sciences, have also been esta- 
blished, and placed on the same footing as the Classical 
Tripos ; that is, any member of the graduating class may 
volunteer to be examined in either of these three Triposes, 
after passing with a certain degree of credit through the 
mathematical ordeal, to which all, in a greater or less 
degree, are subjected. Mr. Bristed justly remarks, how- 
ever, that “the want of pecuniary stimulus, either direct 
or indirect, to the successful candidates, will probably 
prevent either of the two new Triposes from soon becom- 
ing popular.” This want, however, will be remedied in 
time; and Dr. Whewell has already led the way by 
founding two annual prizes, of fifteen guineas each, for 
the two who pass the best examination in Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

Most of those who graduate with very high honors at 
either University usually continue in residence, and pursue 
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their studies, with a view of competing for a Fellowship, 
which may be obtained with greater or less difficulty, 
according to the number of vacancies and of competitors 
presenting themselves from the respective Colleges in 
which these vacancies exist. In most of the small 
Colleges, a high Wrangler or a First Class man is almost 
sure of obtaining one with little trouble. At Trinity, and 
some of the other large establishments, the competition is 
still very spirited, as any one who has obtained a Scholar- 
ship during his undergraduate course may offer himself 
for examination once a year during the three years which 
intervene between taking a Bachelor's and a Master’s 
degree ; and not more than one Scholar out of three can 
be appointed. The candidates who are reading for a 
Fellowship usually act as private tutors, and in this way 
defray most of their expenses. We subjoin Mr. Bristed’s 
account of a Fellowship examination at Trinity, where, 
however, it is far more severe, and success in it is conse- 
quently more honorable, than at the smaller Colleges, or 
at Oxford, where the larger part of the Fellowships are 
close. 


“The Examination consists of Classics, Mathematics, and a 
number of subjects conveniently comprehended under the title of 
Metaphysics. 

“The Classical Examination nearly resembles that of the 
Classical Tripos. 'The Composition is about the same in amount, 
but the Translation papers are only three in number, two Greek 
and one Latin; and there is a long paper of general questions 
in Ancient History, Antiquities, Philology, Civil Law, &c.—a 
“eram” paper in short. One extract from the Greek verse 
paper is to be translated into English verse. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a man who has taken a high Classical degree rather 
seeks to review and polish up, than enlarge, his reading ; but a 
Mathematician, especially if he has come to the University tole- 
rably well prepared in Thaien and temporarily neglected them 
to read Mathematics for his Degree, will often extend his know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin considerably. A Mathematician very 
deficient in Classics stands little chance, unless he be firstrate 
indeed in his branch, and also very good on the Metaphysical 
paper. I imagine Classics weigh at least as much as the other 
two together. 

“There are only two Mathematical papers, and these consist 
almost entirely of high questions; what a Junior Op. or low 
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Senior Op. can do in them amounts to nothing, and the Classical 
men usually cut them entirely. 

“The third branch of the examination comprises several sub- 
jects more or less snnected among themselves. 

“Ist. The History of Metaphysics. Isay the //istory of Meta- 
physies, because an explanation of the theories of different schools 
rather than a support of any particular one is expected. 

“2d. Moral Philosophy, considered not only in an historical, 
but also in a practical and, so to speak, polemical point of view. 

“3d. Political Economy, considered, like Metaphysics, rather 
in an historical than a partisan light. 

“4th. International Law. 

“ Sth. General Philology. 

“It is possible that questions are sometimes set on this paper 
not strictly reducible to any of the above heads. It intentionally 
covers a great deal of ground, one of its objects being to bring 
out clever men and men of general and, at the same time, deep 
reading beyond the immediate sphere of Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies. Except in Moral Philosophy, there is no pre- 
ferred class of opinions. In Ethies, the dominant school was 
anti-Paley — that of the independent moralists, as they were 
called at Cambridge, among whom Butler occupies a high rank, 
and Whewell, as one of his interpreters, no contemptible one. 
No particular opinions being prescribed in the other subjects, 
there are of course no particular text-books— no substantially 
similar courses of reading for all candidates. The only works 
which can come under this category are, Dr. Whewell’s History 
and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, and Moral Philosophy, 
including Polity. Wis double position as Professor of Casuistry 
in the University, and Master of the College, has procured him 
this distinction, and you may always be sure of finding several 
questions set from his books. 

“In general, the Greek and English authors are those most 
attended to. Plato and Aristotle, in their ethical, metaphysical, 
and political speculations, come in for a large share of attention ; 
and with them, consequently, their historians and commenta- 
tors, particularly Ritter. Cudworth is a favorite author. Mill's 
Logie became a standard work immediately on its publication. 
The older Scotch Metaphysicians are not in high repute. Cousin 
is read to some extent; Comte, I fancy, not much. The German 
Transcendentalists are not very deeply dipped into; most men 
were afraid of them. The Trinity receipt for getting up Kant 
was, ‘read the first forty pages of the “ Kritik,” and the Index, 
There are generally two or three men who acquit themselves 
very stylishly on this paper, and cover a great extent of ground 
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in the three or four hours allotted to it. An acquaintance of 
mine, who stood first in Metaphysics, and gained his Fellowship 
by it, confined himself chiefly to one question, an ethical one — 
in discussing which, he took up and answered, piece by piece, a 
recent article in the Edinburgh which had attracted his attention. 
Probably the paper which he sent in would have made a respect- 
able pendant both for quantity and quality to that which had 
suggested it. Another man, who was second in the same exa- 
mination, wrote up not only all the paper, but all the ink, within 
his reach. 

“The average age of taking the B.A. may be set down at 
twenty-two years and three months, so that a Trinity man usually 
borders upon twenty-five when he attains the dignity of Fellow. 
The Fellowships are tenable for seven years from the time of 
taking the M.A. to such of the Fellows as do not go into Orders ; 
those who do, may hold them till death or matrimony. For a 
Barrister, this seven years’ Fellowship is just the thing, as it 
gives him a support (£200 a year) long enough to start him in 
his profession, and carry him past thirty, by which time he has 
usually begun to do something if he ever means to; nor are the 
two or three years spent in procuring it by any means wasted, 
the training being in many respects calculated to fit him for his 
vocation.” Vol. i. pp. 588 391. 


This brief account of the English University system 
does not enable us to perceive the vast inferiority of the 
American Colleges, upon which Mr. Bristed lays so much 
stress. That there are a few features in it which might 
be profitably copied here, we shall endeavor to show ; but 
as a whole, we cannot consider it worthy of imitation 
or of much respect. With much smaller means, with 
endowments that are not comparable to those of the 
English Universities, the Colleges in this country actually 
accomplish more. ‘They actually give instruction and 
enforce study, which, for any practical purpose, or to any 
appreciable extent, the English Universities do not. The 
academical year with us comprises about forty weeks, or is 
twice as long as in England; and during the whole of this 
period, the students are required to attend lectures and 
“ recitations,” on an average, for at least three hours a day ; 
and the time which must be given to make even a tolera- 
ble preparation for these exercises, and which actually is 
given by the major part of the students, amounts to at 
least three hours more. The ambitious students, who 
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compete with each other for such “ honors” as the College 
has to bestow, — no immediate pecuniary rewards, how- 
ever, stimulating their exertions, — number probably one in 
ten among the undergraduates, and devote about twice 
as much time, or six hours a day, either to preparation for 
these exercises, or to collateral studies. The range of 
studies is certainly too great, as we believe that in the 
English Universities to be too limited; something more 
than Latin and Greek, with the elements of pure Mathe- 
matics, and something less than an entire curriculum of 
the Physical and Moral Sciences, added to two of the an- 
cient and two of the modern languages, would furnish a 
proper amount of intellectual exercise for the three or four 
years of undergraduate life. ‘The great number and vari- 
ety of studies in an American college is doubly unfortu- 
nate, on account of the youthfulness of the students. 
Very few enter at Oxford or Cambridge under the age of 
eighteen ; in this country, perhaps one half of the whole 
number are admitted when they are under sixteen. The 
undergraduate course, it is true, is a year longer than in 
England, so that the difference of age at the time of gra- 
duating does not exceed two years. But even this is too 
much ; and certainly, the system which condemns one 
who has not yet assumed the American toga virilis, or 
long-tailed coat, to the study, at one time, of the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Greek Drama, Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, Metaphysical Science, Political Economy, and Con- 
stitutional Law, is both injurious and absurd. The evil, 
so far as it depends on the youthfulness of the students, 
is probably irremediable ; the circumstances of the coun- 
try, the nature of our institutions, and the habits of the 
people imperatively require the great majority of students 
to be prepared for their professional pursuits, or other 
active duties of life, as soon as they have attained the 
age of legal freedom. It would be wise, then, to adapt 
our collegiate system to this necessity ; only such studies, 
and so many of them, should form a part of it, as can be 
properly mastered between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
ears. 
. The different ———_ of the College funds is the 
source of most of the peculiarities of the two collegiate 
systems. In England, as we have seen, the immense 
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endowments of the Universities are given almost exclu- 
sively to the support of Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
other rewards of learning. ‘The meagre funds of the Col- 
leges in this country are devoted entirely to keeping up 
the means of instruction, — to the salaries of the teach- 
ers, the enlargement of the buildings, and the purchase 
of apparatus and books. It is diflicult, indeed, to obtain 
donations or bequests for any other purpose, — except, 
indeed, the support of beneficiary students, for which end, 
funds are most frequently contributed to independent 
societies, which retain the exclusive management of them, 
and send the students whom they patronize to such insti- 
tutions as they may select. Harvard College alone has 
as many Professors as either Oxford or Cambridge; though 
the whole number of its members who are in statu pupil- 
lari, including the students in its professional schools, is 
but little over 600, or about one fourth of the number at 
either of the English Universities. It has ample means 
of instruction, therefore; not one of these Professorships 
is a sinecure. The incumbents of most of them are con- 
stantly and laboriously engaged in the active business of 
tuition ; and there are ten assistant instructors and tutors, 
who are equally diligent and effective in their calling. 

If it were considered desirable to change the whole con- 
stitution of the College, and to form it strictly upon the 
English model, there would be no obstacle in the way, 
except from the appropriation of the funds by the will of 
the donors. Change the Professorships to sinecures, take 
away all the salaries that are now paid for tuition, or 
leave only enough to support a couple of tutors, and con- 
vert the whole remaining income of the College to found- 
ing as many Scholarships, Fellowships, and other rewards 
of learning, as it would suilice to establish. Give up all 
attempts to impart instruction ; or, for the sake of pre- 
serving the mere form, require the two tutors to lecture, 
each for one hour in the day, on a Greek classic and a 
mathematical subject, to any who may be disposed to 
hear them. Institute elaborate semi-annual examina- 
tions, one in the Greek and Latin languages, including 
all the refinements of philology and the illustrations of 
classical literature, and the other in pure Mathematics and 
their application to the mixed sciences ; allowing all to 
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enter and compete who have had their names upon the 
College books, and have paid all college dues, for at least 
three years. ‘These examinations should be conducted in 
writing, and a tenth part of the questions proposed should 
relate only to the elements of classical and mathematical 
learning, so that any student, after qualifying himself to 
enter College, could be prepared, by a few months of cram- 
ming under a private tutor, to answer them. All who 
could pass this portion of the ordeal should receive a 
bachelor’s degree ; while the honors and emoluments be- 
longing to the endowed Fellowships and Scholarships 
should be awarded, in the order of merit, to those who 
most distinguished themselves throughout the fiery trial. 
Many of these would continue in residence, in order to 
pursue their professional studies, or to act as private 
tutors, in which capacity they would virtually give all 
the instruction that would be needed to keep the whole 
affair in operation. 

Such would be the English system ingrafted on an 
American College ; and however repugnant it may appear 
to our notions and habits, it would be a great mistake to 
consider it as altogether one-sided, inefficient, or cor- 
rupt. In some respects, it would be an improvement, 
though not, we think, a very marked one, on the Ameri- 
can plan. ‘The few who really profit by it attain a tho- 
roughness and accuracy of scholarship, and an exact disci- 
pline of the mental faculties, with a power of application, 
and a ready command of their acquisitions, which only 
long-continued training in classical and mathematical 
studies, under a strong stimulus to exertion, can impart. 
The misfortune is, that there are so few who actually 
receive these advantages, — that vastly the greater number 
obtain no benefit whatever from their University educa- 
tion beyond what is unconsciously imbibed, as it were, 
from the atmosphere of the place. Under the American 
system, the results are more uniform; more instruction is 
given, and more study is enforced upon the whole body 
of the students. Some preparation, however slight, must 
be made for each of the exercises ; and from three hours 
of attendance every day, for forty weeks of the year, 
upon the lectures and recitations in the sciences and lan- 
guages, to say nothing of the written exercises that are 
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required, the most indolent and careless student must 
derive some substantial benefit. At the same time, the 
regular exercises do not occupy so large a portion of the 
day, but that the more industrious and capable have 
abundant opportunity for their private studies or cultivat- 
ing their peculiar tastes. It is true, that no great incite- 
ment to exertion is afforded by the meagre honors which 
the College is able to bestow; and this, we consider, is 
one of the two great defects of the system, the other being 
the great diversity and multiplication of the studies. The 
English University system, in both respects, errs in just 
the opposite direction. So great reliance is placed 
upon the strong stimulus which is held out for private 
study, that the University hardly attempts to teach any 
thing ; and the field for exertion is too limited, the Classics 
and Mathematics alone being too narrow a basis for what 
may fairly be called a liberal education. These defects 
seem to be acknowledged in England, so far as we can 
judge from the attempts which have recently been made 
to amend them. All the changes that have been effected 
within the last three years, both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, look to an olmaeneat of the sphere of study, 
and to an increase, or rather to a commencement, of 
official instruction by the authorities of the place. One 
new regulation, as Mr. Bristed remarks, has been made 
“ by way of giving the Professors something more to do ;” 
and the physical and moral sciences have been fairly 
introduced into the University course, though as * hg they 
occupy but a small corner of it. But Cambridge now 
teaches something more than Mathematics and Paley, 
and Oxford something more than Euclid and Logic. 

We cannot say that any attempt is making to remedy 
the defects of the American system; on the contrary, the 
changes recently made here look precisely the other way. 
They tend to aggravate the evil, and to reduce our Col- 
leges to the level of High Schools. A demand is con- 
stantly preferred to adapt even the higher institutions of 
education to the practical character of the age, and to 
the wants, or rather to the opinions, of the people ; and 
too many of our Colleges are inclined to listen to this 
demand. In several instances, so many branches of what 
is considered to be “ useful learning” have been crowded 
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into the course, that a voluntary system has necessarily 
been established to make room for them, and each stu- 
dent is allowed to select the studies which are best adapt- 
ed to his tastes, his caprices, or his future occupation in 
life. ‘Thus the proper idea of a liberal education is lost 
sight of; a College is no longer a home of liberal studies 
and a place for intellectual discipline, where the mind 
may receive that general culture which is the only effect- 
ual preparation for specific studies and professional pur- 
suits. If this system should be universally adopted, the 
study of the ancient languages must finally be aban- 
doned, and even that of Mathematics must in a great 
measure be given up, or limited to the few who expect to 
become astronomers or engineers. “ This favorite notion,” 
says Dr. Arnold, “ of filling boys with useful information 
is likely to be productive of great mischief. It is a cari- 
cature of the principles of inductive philosophy, which, 
while it taught the importance of a knowledge of facts, 
never imagined that this knowledge was of itself equiva- 
lent towisdom. Now, it is not so much our object to give 
boys ‘useful information, as to facilitate their gaining it 
hereafter for themselves, and to enable them to turn it to 
account when gained.” 

Admitting this to be a correct view of the purpose of 
a liberal education, it is obvious that our older Colleges 
are already amply endowed with the means of instruc- 
tion. ‘They are already able to teach more than the pu- 
pils have time or inclination to learn. ‘To endow a new 
Professorship in them is to confer a very doubtful benefit. 
It is only to increase a range of studies that is already 
too extended, and to distract the student’s mind by a vari- 
ety of occupations and inquiries, instead of concentrating 
it upon a single object, —the equal and healthful deve- 
lopment of intellect by a series of exercises specially 
adapted to that end. It is the boast of those who have 
received an English University education, — and, for a few 
ambitious scholars, the boast is certainly a well-founded 
one, — that, however inferior they may appear in general 
knowledge at the time of graduating, owing to their ex- 
clusive devotion while in College to the Classics and 
Mathematics, their minds are developed so rapidly after- 
wards, that, in a few years, the loss is more than made 
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good. A broad and deep foundation has been laid, and 
the superstructure rises easily and without effort. Lon 
accustomed to severe application and vigorous ment 
effort, well disciplined in the intellectual gymnastics which 
the experience of centuries has approved as the only firm 
basis of a liberal and thorough education, minor difficul- 
ties vanish before them, and lighter studies become a 
mere amusement. A modern language is acquired as 
the diversion of a few idle hours; and the several depart- 
ments of natural and moral science only open a field 
for pleasant excursions, and gratify a liberal curiosity. 
The great want of American Colleges at the present 
day is the endowment of a moderate number of Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, for the encouragement of liberal 
studies. It may be frankly admitted, that the tenden- 
cies of the country and the age are not friendly to such 
studies, and they must gradually die out if they be not 
more carefully fostered. The ambition of undergradu- 
ates is now too much directed to the career that awaits 
them outside of the College walls. The cares and anxie- 
ties of manhood are projected forward into the period 
which ought to be solely occupied with the preparation 
for its duties. ‘To limit this forecast, and contract the 
horizon of boyish ambition, the College itself must be 
able to offer something to contend for,— some prizes 
within the walls, to be won by what is, after all, a nobler 
contest than any of those which await us in the crowded 
thoroughfares of the world without, — prizes of intellect- 
ual distinction, the competition for which is free and 
generous, being neither deformed by party spirit, nor 
darkened by manceuvring and deceit. Additional incite- 
ments are needed, especially for the prosecution of those 
studies which are meron academic in character, and 
which, though they are the basis of all thorough intel- 
lectual training, have but an indirect connection with the 
business of the active world and the student’s future 
success in life. The establishment of prizes for excellence 
in them, to be won by open competition, and to be en- 
joyed through some years of continued residence, that 
might be given to professional studies or general literary 
pursuits, would elevate the whole tone of scholarship in 
the institution and the country at large. Very large en- 
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dowments would not be needed for these ends. The fund 
for establishing a single Professorship would found three 
Fellowships or half a dozen Scholarships. If devoted to 
the former purpose, it would answer no other object than 
that of adding one to a list of studies which are already 
too numerous and varied to be crowded into a four years’ 
course of study. But if distributed among these lesser 
foundations, it would increase the efficiency and activity 
of every department of the institution. Those who ob- 
tained these distinctions would have the pecuniary aid 
which they might need for the prosecution of their studies, 
without being degraded by the necessity of accepting it 
from a beneficiary fund. Only the capable and industri- 
ous would thus be assisted; and we have great doubts 
whether it is a judicious exercise of charity to defray the 
expenses of all who are desirous of obtaining a liberal 
education, whether they manifest character and ability or 
not. One of the worst consequences of the original 
destination of most English Fellowships to the support 
of the Church is, that many are tempted, for the sake of 
retaining their college sedlenanete, to take holy orders, 
when their opinions, tastes, and previous habits have 
wholly unfitted them for the sacred calling. Mr. Bristed’s 
book contains some striking disclosures upon this point. 
But we have no right to dwell upon them, as there is too 
much reason to believe that a similar evil has arisen in 
this country, from the operations of societies for educating 
young men for the Christian ministry. Better a thousand 
times that our pulpits should remain unoccupied, than 
that they should be filled by purchasing the services of the 
incompetent, the vicious, or those who are secretly inclined 
to skepticism! If the funds which are liable to be thus 
abused were given to raising suitable endowments in our 
Colleges, which would insure support to all who merited 
it by proficiency in learning, none would be attracted 
either into the ministry or the other liberal professions 
except by their unbiased choice, and none would be ex- 
cluded by the accidents of fortune, unless they were dis- 
qualified by Providence for the work. 

We had intended to examine some of Mr. Bristed’s 
exaggerated and calumnious statements respecting the 
inferior scholarship of the American Colleges. But as 
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they obviously relate to the single institution which he 
knows any thing about, and as he has unwittingly ex- 
posed the true character of his own pretensions to be a 
critic, by printing abundance of Greek, almost every line 
of which exhibits misplaced accents and other blunders, 
his strictures may be allowed to pass without particular 
notice. We shall not do the Senior Classic of Cambridge 
University in 1840 the injustice to believe, that he made 
as many errors in writing the copy of Greek Anapwsts 
here published as Mr. Bristed has committed in printing 
them; and we shall not consider the well-merited 
reputation of the instructors in Yale College as at all 
damaged by his vague charges and flippant criticisms. 
When he states that “the first lesson” which a student 
learns at an American College “ is to despise his teachers,” 
and that he hears it generally said there, that “the Col- 
lege appointees [he means ‘ those who have obtained Col- 
lege honors,] are for the most part poor, dull fellows, who 
never do any thing to distinguish themselves in after life, 
that an appointment is only worth taking as a mere extra 
if it can be got without taking much trouble for it, and 
that writing and speaking are the only proper objects of 
his ambition,” he describes a state of opinion among the 
undergraduates wholly unlike any thing we have ever 
witnessed or even heard of; and our opportunities of 
observation have been considerably more extensive than 
those which Mr. Bristed has enjoyed. But when we 
learn further, from his own cool admission, that one year 
which he spent at New Haven was occupied chiefly in 
reading “a dozen newspapers a day,” and talking polities 
with a young Mississippian, “the only tangible residuum 
from our debates being a pretty large bill for cakes, ice- 
cream, and sherry cobblers,’ we readily admit that he 
may have chosen his associates from a certain class of 
young men, to be found in every College, whether in 

urope or America, who actually entertain, or aflect to 
entertain, the very opinions which he here imputes to 
them. With such taste in selecting his circle of intimate 
friends, the only wonder is, that he did not give an equall 
flattering account of the state of opinion in an Englis 
University. 
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Art. III.— The Works of Danie. Wesster. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1851. 6 vols. 8vo. 


Turse volumes have been edited with all the care and 
ability which the importance of their contents required. 
The selection that they contain of the works of Mr. 
Webster is made with admirable taste and judgment, and 
the annotations and illustrative matter are just enough to 
elucidate and explain the text, without burdening it with 
superfluous commentary or the repetition of familiar 
facts. Large as the compass of the publication may 
appear, it embraces only a selection from the fruits of Mr. 

ebster’s long and active career as a lawyer, a legislator, 
and a statesman. Enough has been omitted to esta- 
blish the reputation of any one not belonging to the first 
class of public men; yet enough is retained to present a 
full view of the author’s opinions on all the great public 
questions which have been agitated in his — and of 
what is most characteristic in his style both of thought 
and expression. Mr. Webster has shown the careless gene- 
rosity of a great mind in reference to the fate of his works 
after they had served the immediate purpose for which 
they were prepared. We believe the larger portion of 
the contents of these volumes has never been reduced 
by him to writing, but has been hurriedly caught up by 
reporters as it fell from his lips, and, in many cases, has 
been published even without the benefit of his revision of 
the press. His memorable reply to Mr. Hayne, for in- 
stance, which may fairly be called the greatest specimen of 
eloquence and logical power that has been 

eard by any deliberative assembly in modern times, 

would have been, to a considerable extent, lost to all who 
had not the privilege of listening to it, if it had not been 
for the zeal and ability of Mr. Gales, the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, and probably the ablest parlia- 
mentary reporter that America has ever had. The speech 
itself shows that no part of it could have been written 
out before delivery; and Mr. Gales’s report of it was in 
Mr. Webster’s hands for revision only a portion of one 
or When we remember how much care and labor 
mund Burke gave to the preparation of his great par- 
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liamentary speeches for the press, so much indifference as 
Mr. Webster manifests about his own reputation merely 
as a writerand a debater seems the more astonishing. But 
it is characteristic of him. Rhetoric, even in the largest 
and highest meaning of that word, he seems never to 
have made an object of study or special effort ; it is inva- 
riably employed by him as a means, never as an end. The 
thing to be proved, or the thing to be done, stands so 
much higher in his estimation than the manner of saying 
or doing it, that the latter nearly sinks out of sight. Of 
no one can it be more truly said, that his words are deeds. 
And in this oe as we shall endeavor to show, is 
one secret of his power. 

Even the collections of his speeches that have been 
published from time to time, and have passed through 
several editions, have been chiefly formed by others. The 
present one, which is far the most complete, and comes 
down to the present time, has been published mainly 
under the supervision of Mr. Edward Everett, whose 
editorial taste and skill, as well as his thorough knowledge 
of the political history of the period to which these works 
belong, have left little cause to regret that the publication 
was not superintended by Mr. Webster himself. In the 
careful but modest Biographical Memoir prepared by Mr. 
Everett, and prefixed to the work, it is stated that “the 
responsibility of deciding what should be omitted and 
what included has been left by Mr. Webster to the friends 
having the — of the publication, and his own opi- 
nion on details of this kind has rarely been taken.” ‘The 
Memoir itself was intended to contain only “a condensed 
view of Mr. Webster's public career, with a few observa- 
tions by way of commentary on the principal speeches.” 
But the subject, even under these limitations, covers so 
much ground, that a very concise treatment of it extends 
over one hundred and sixty pages; and there are few readers 
that would not willingly have it longer. We copy the 
concluding portion of the Memoir, only as a specimen of 
the temperate and tasteful manner in which the whole is 
written. 


“ Such, in a brief and imperfect narrative, is the public life of 
Mr. Webster, extending over a period of forty years, marked by 
the occurrence of events of great importance. It has been the 
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aim of the writer to prevent the pen of the biographer from 
being too much influenced by the partiality of the friend. Should 
he seem to the candid not wholly to have escaped that error, 
(which, however, he trusts will not be the case,) he ventures to 
hope that it will be forgiven to an intimacy which commenced in 
the youth of one of the parties and the boyhood of the other, 
and which has subsisted for nearly half a century. It will be 
admitted, he thinks, by every one, that this career, however inade- 
quately delineated, has been one of singular eminence and bril- 
liancy. Entering upon public life at the close of the first epoch 
in the political history of the United States under the present 
Constitution, Mr. Webster has stood below none of the distin- 
guished men who have impressed their character on the second. 

“ There is a class of public questions in reference to which the 
opinions of most men are greatly influenced by prejudices 
founded in natural temperament, early association, and real or 
supposed local interest. As far as such questions are concerned, 
it is too much to hope that, in times of high party excitement, 
full justice will be done to prominent statesmen by those of 
their contemporaries who differ from them. We greatly err, 
however, if candid men of all parties, and in all parts of the 
country, do not accord to Mr. Webster the praise of having 
formed to himself a large and generous view of the character of 
an American statesman, and of having adopted the loftiest stand- 
ard of public conduct. They will agree that he has conceived, 
in all its importance, the position of the country as a member of 
the great family of nations, and as the leading republican govern- 
ment. In reference to domestic politics, it will be as generally 
conceded, that, reposing less than most public men on a party 
basis, it has been the main object of his life to confirm and per- 
petuate the great work of the constitutional fathers of the last 
generation. 

“ By their wisdom and patriotic forethought we are blessed 
with a system in which the several States are brought into a 
union so admirably composed and balanced, — both complicated 
and kept distinct with such skill,—as to seem less a work of 
human prudence than of Providential interposition.* Mr. Web- 


*“<This idea is beautifully expressed in the following passage of a late 
letter from Mr. Webster in reply to an invitation from the citizens of Macon. 
Georgia : — 

“ The States are united, not consolidated ; 

‘ Not, chaos-like, together crushed and bruised, 
But, like the world, harmoniously confused, 
Where order, in variety we see ; 


And where, though all things differ, all agree.’ ” 
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ster has at all times been fully aware of the evils of anarchy, 
discord, and civil war at home, and of utter national insignificance 
abroad, from which the formation of the Union saved us. He 
has been not less sensible to the obstacles to be overcome, the 
perils to be encountered, and the sufferings to be borne, before 
this wonderful framework of government could be established. 
And he has been firmly persuaded that, if once destroyed, it can 
never be reconstructed. With these views, his political life has 
been consecrated to the maintenance in all their strength of the 
principles on which the Constitution rests, and to the support of 
the system of government created by it. 

“ The key to his whole political course is the belief that, when 
the Union is dissolved, the internal peace, the vigorous growth, 
and the prosperity of the States, and the welfare of their inha- 
bitants, are blighted forever, and that, while the Union endures, 
all else of trial and calamity which can befall a nation may be 
remedied or borne. So believing, he has pursued a course, which 
has earned for him an honored name among those who have dis- 
charged the duty of good citizens with the most distinguished 
ability, zeal, and benefit to the country. In the relations of civil- 
ized life, there is no higher service which man can render to man, 
than thus to preserve a wise constitution of government in 
healthful action. Nor does the most eloquent of the statesmen of 
antiquity content himself with pronouncing this the highest human 
merit. In that admirable treatise on the Republic, of which 
some precious chapters have been restored to us after having 
been lost for ages, he does not hesitate to affirm, that there is 
nothing in which human virtue approaches nearer the divine, 
than in establishing and preserving states: “ neque enim ulla res 
est, in qua propius ad deorum numen virtus accedat humana, 
quam civitates aut condere novas aut conservare jam conditas.’ ” 
Vol. i. pp. elviii. 


Such a Memoir was needed for the explanation of the 
text. The contents of these volumes are so intimately 
connected with the history of the country for the last 
thirty years, that they could not be thoroughly understood 
without a recapitulation of the public events which at- 
tended them, either as their causes or consequences. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period, Mr. Webster’s works have had 
a marked influence on our public policy both at home 
and abroad. He has done more than any one man to 
shape and guide this policy, and to determine the public 
opinion on which it rested. At every crisis in our national 
affairs, whether in diplomacy, war, the state of trade or 
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the currency, or the conflict of parties, his course has been 
watched with deep interest in every part of the Union, 
and his counsels, explanations, or remonstrances have been 
awaited with eager curiosity and expectation. The influ- 
ence they have had has not depended on Mr. Webster's 
position either as in office or out of it, nor has it been 
limited to the political party to which he belonged. ‘The 
intrinsic weight of his opinions, and the great ability with 
which they have been set forth and defended, have often 
caused the balance to incline, when most other circum- 
stances were setting it in the opposite direction. And 
the result has vindicated the sagacity of his counsels, 
even when they were not followed. Few statesmen could 
bear to have their opinions and their conduct, on many 
trying occasions, for a long period of public service, so 
fully developed as are those of Mr. Webster in this pub- 
lication. Nothing has been suppressed ; his whole course 
in the Senate and the administration is here arrayed in 
light, and exposed to the minutest scrutiny. Politicians 
may differ as to the wisdom of his course in respect to 
the great subjects that are still agitating the nation, and 
about which the verdict of history is not yet made up. 
So, many doubted on former occasions; but time has 
dissipated their fears, or convinced them of their error. 
And in relation to those measures which are no longer 
discussed in the national councils or before the people, 
and the true character of which has been determined by 
their results, how few are the doubts and prejudices that 
remain, or who asks that the question may be argued 
over again, or the experiment renewed ? On most matters 
of domestic policy, such as the currency, the tariff, inter- 
nal improvements, the construction of the Constitution, 
and the management of the public lands, Mr. Webster’s 
course is now reflected in the opinions of thinking men all 
over the country. And it is his reasonings, in great part, 
which have convinced them, and have marked out the 
large features of a comprehensive American policy. In 
the conduct of our foreign relations, his triumph over the 
passions and mistakes of the hour has been still more 
splendid. Who now doubts the wisdom and the expedi- 
ency, in every particular, of the treaty negotiated with Lord 
Ashburton, which averted the imminent peril of a war 
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with Great Britain, and preserved the peace of the world ? 
Yet what a storm of excited prejudices and conflicting 
opinions attended the settlement of every question that 
was determined by that treaty, and how many obstacles 
impeded its ratification as a whole! Then came the dis- 
pute about Oregon, as the last and most serious difficulty 
to be adjusted with England; and though Mr. Webster 
was then not a member of the administration, and his 
voice had no legal effect or official influence, he marked 
out, months beforehand, what must be the precise terms 
of the adjustment, and the great moral weight attached 
to his opinion in both countries caused those terms to be 
accepted. On matters of less moment, growing out of 
our foreign relations, which were still topics of exciting 
discussion at the time, the measures which he advocated 
have become the settled policy of the nation. In his 
speeches on the Greek question and the Panama Mission, 
and in his official correspondence with the governments 
of Spain and Mexico, his dignified and clear exposition 
of international law and the foreign policy of the United 
States has erected landmarks and beacons along nearly 
every route which the future statesmen of the country 
may have occasion to explore. 

“We are speaking of the results of Mr. Webster's 
works, because, as has been intimated, these results must 
be taken into view before we can form any fair and com- 
plete estimate of the works themselves. His wish is, that 
the speeches and the correspondence should be judged by 
the character of the measures and the policy which they 
were designed to support. At least, we infer that this is 
his wish, on account of the rigorous exclusion of all 
matter which does not tend directly to the establishment 
of the point at issue. Mr. Webster is no declaimer, no 
rhetorician, not even, in the common sense of that phrase, 
a popular orator. His aim is not to please, but to con- 
vince. He never rises in flights of prepared rhetoric, 
he makes no studied appeals to the feelings. We cannot 
even imagine him sitting down calmly at home, as the 
Greek rhetoricians, as Lysias and Isocrates, and even 
as a greater than they, the chief of Roman orators, often 
did, to polish periods, and prepare elaborate orations to or- 
der. His most — efforts have been made when he 
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had least opportunity for preparation. In the course of a 
vehement and rapid discussion in the Senate, when great 
interests were at stake and fierce passions excited, when 
every weapon of attack and defence needed to be used 
at a moment’s warning, his vast resources of thought and 
argument are most successfully developed. He needs the 
excitement of such a scene to stimulate his powers and 
give vehemence and energy to his logic. Not that he is 
by any means a mere gladiator in debate, prompt to give 
or take offence, and enjoying personal controversy. On 
the contrary, he moves in too lofty and calm a sphere 
to be affected by the angry passions of the moment, and 
a consciousness of power gives a sustained dignity to his 
manner, which is usually an effective shield against the 
assaults of his opponents. On the few occasions when 
the rashness of an adversary has overstepped the limits 
of courteous debate, Mr. Webster, without descending to 
vulgar invective, has yet retorted with a terrible oe 
that has left no inclination to repeat the experiment. It 
is the excitement arising from the cause and from the 
magnitude of the question at issue, rather than from his 
personal concern in the affair, which calls forth all the 
energies of the great senator. He needs a real occasion, 
and one of grave and far-reaching importance, when there 
is a prospect that something positive can be effected by 
a great effort, before he can summon all his strength to 
the trial. The factitious occasions, that are so easily 
created in this country, for a popular harangue, are com- 

aratively lost with him. To borrow an illustration from 

r. Johnson, he is a Phidias that can hew a Colossus out 
of a rock, but he cannot carve a Cupid’s head out of a 
cherry stone. 

The rigid method and practical, business character of 
Mr. Webster’s speeches appear not only in the exclusion 
of mere ornament and rhetorical devices, but in avoiding 
all affectation of profound remark and _ philosophical 
reflection. He seldom generalizes, uses none of the 
technical terms of philosophy, and deals not in brilliant 
apophthegms. Yet it is not from lack of resources in 
this particular that he is so chary. On the few occasions 
which have afforded him scope for broad remark on the 
philosophy of history and the polity of states, as in the 
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Centennial Oration at Plymouth and in the debates in the 
Massachusetts Convention for revising the Constitution, 
many passages, for profundity and comprehensiveness of 
thought and sagacity of observation, rival the wisest 
sayings of Montesquieu or Mackintosh. In the Oration, 
the reflections on the vast, but silent, political influence of 
laws regulating the descent of property, contrasting the 
English system of primogeniture and entail with the 
equal distribution that is enforced in France and is 
customary in America, and terminating with the bold 
prophecy, that if the French “ government do not change 
the law, the law in half a century will change the govern- 
ment,” are not surpassed in political sagacity by the most 
striking things in Bacon or Burke. ‘This prophecy was 
uttered ten years before the revolution of 1830; the con- 
vulsions of 1848 followed; and the remark of a letter- 
writer quoted by Mr. Everett is perfectly just, that “ Mr. 
Webster’s prophecy seems still to be in the course of a 
portentous fulfilment.” 

We might quote largely from the Plymouth Oration and 
a few other addresses and speeches in these volumes, to 
illustrate the wise and broad views which Mr. Webster has 
taken as a philosophical statesman ; but the —— are 
so familiar to most readers that we forbear. In each case, 
it would be found that such remarks are introduced only 
on account of their strict subserviency to the principal 
topic that the writer had in view. And therefore, in his 
speeches in Congress, and the political harangues deliver- 
ed before assemblages of the people, this vein of general 
remark is very seldom introduced ; we find nothing but 
the severe and methodical development of the subject 
allotted to the occasion. We know of no higher proof 
than this of the sincerity and earnestness of a statesman 
and orator. It is, perhaps, because there is so little of it 
in the ordinary style of American eloquence, that this 
trait in Mr. Webster attracts more notice and admiration. 
The English House of Commons is justly famed for its 
severe taste in practical oratory, and for the business 
character of its debates. Yet even there, Sir James 
Mackintosh “spoke essays,” and indulged in general 
disquisition; and Burke, in the last century, delivered 
those brilliant but discursive philosophical orations, which 
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operated like a dinner-bell, it is true, in dispersing his 
hearers, but which are read with mingled astonishment 
and delight. 

But if all extraneous matter is thus resolutely excluded 
from Mr. Webster’s speeches, wherein consist the power 
and the charm which unquestionably attend them, and 
which are attested by the effects they produce? These 
effects are altogether too great to be attributable, ex- 
cept in a slight degree, to the merely physical quali- 
ties of the speaker, —to his deep and powerful voice, 
commanding figure, and eyes gleaming in their cavern- 
ous recesses under a brow that strikes the beholder 
with awe from its majestic development. The reader of 
these speeches escapes this portion of the spell which 
controls the hearer of them. Yet the chaste and austere 
style of Mr. Webster is as much appreciated by the former 
as the latter; while the two are equally moved by the 
vigor of his reasoning, and by the brief, but grand and 
fervid, appeals to the loftier sentiments of our nature with 
which he enforces the lesson that his argument has pre- 
viously taught. Only a combination of the highest quali- 
ties of thought and expression could give to speeches so 
severely chastened their decisive effect over the convictions 
and feelings of men. The compact, brief, and nervous 
logic of his discourse sweeps onward with overwhelming 
force and rapidity, the simple and massive diction forging 
the links together, and stamping upon them a visible 
impress of the strength and tenacity of the material 
employed. The lofty tone which Mr. Webster habitually 
assumes in discussion harmonizes admirably with the 
feeling of sublimity that always attends the exhibition of 
vast strength; and the vehemence of the speaker, as he 
kindles with the expansion of his theme, deepens this 
emotion into awe. No break, no digression, no intrusive 
image or allusion, impairs the harmony of the effect ; the 
whole impression is that of overpowering earnestness and 
colossal power. ‘The easy and continuous flow of speech 
adds to this impression of great strength and boundless 
resources ; the stream pours onward in full volume, as if 
fed from an exhaustless fountain. “ Erat in verbis gravi- 
tas, et facile dicebat, et auctoritatem naturalem quandam 
habebat oratio.” 
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We cannot adduce extracts to justify our remarks, for 
the vigor and nobleness of such eloquence can with difli- 
culty be seen in detached parts. ‘There are few striking 
passages which stand apart, and can be separated from the 
context without losing half their power; to judge fairly, 
we must take the whole piece. We will quote but one 
passage as an illustration of Mr. Webster's manner in a 
single particular, namely ; his rigid exclusion of collateral 
topics and discursive matter, which might charm the ear 
or stir the prejudices of the hearer, without at all aflect- 
ing the basis of his convictions. 

Few subjects have been more passionately discussed in 
Congress or among the people at large than the question 
about the exclusion of slavery from the Territories ; on the 
determination of it depend the future balance of power 
between the North and the South, and the responsibility 
which the National Government must assume as to the 
continuance and diffusion of the institution itself. It is, 
therefore, a tempting subject of discursive debate; all 
considerations relating to the historical, moral, and politi- 
cal aspects of slavery may be brought into the discussion, 
and used to fan the popular excitement respecting it on 
the one side or the other. As far back as 1837, Mr. 
Webster had declared his invincible determination never 
to consent to a further extension of the area of slavery, or 
to an increase of the number of slaveholding States ; 
adding, however, that “ slavery, as it exists in the States, 
is beyond the reach of Congress,” and that “all the stipu- 
lations contained in the Constitution in favor of the slave- 
holding States which are already in the Union ought to 
be fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me, shall be fulfilled, 
in the fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their 
letter.” This resolution he had repeated during the 
debate respecting the admission of ‘Texas, and in several 
speeches delivered during the progress of the Mexican 
war. But he contented himself with this declaration of 
opinion, and entered into no argument upon the subject. 
In August, 1848, however, when a bill to organize a go- 
vernment for the Territory of Oregon was under discussion, 
a debate arose upon this point, and Mr. Webster made a 
brief argument to prove that the exclusion of slavery from 
the newly acquired Territories would not be unjust or 
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injurious to the South, or deprive the people there of any 
advantage which they could rightfully claim, and which 
was enjoyed by the rest of the Union. The following is 
an extract from his speech. 


“We stand here now, at least I do, for one, to say, that, con- 
sidering there have been already five new slave-holding States 
formed out of newly acquired territory, and only one non-slave- 
holding State, at most, I do not feel that I am called on to go 
further; I do not feel the obligation to yield more. But our 
friends of the South say, You deprive us of all our rights. We 
have fought for this territory, and you deny us participation in it. 
Let us consider this question as it really is; and since the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia proposes to leave the case to the 
enlightened and impartial judgment of mankind, and as I agree 
with him that it is a case proper to be considered by the enlight- 
ened part of mankind, let us see how the matter in truth stands. 
Gentlemen who advocate the case which my honorable friend 
from Georgia, with so much ability, sustains, declare that we 
invade their rights, that we deprive them of a participation in 
the enjoyment of territories acquired by the common services and 
common exertions of all. Is this true? How deprive? Of 
what do we deprive them? Why, they say that we deprive them 
of the privilege of carrying their slaves, as slaves, into the new 
territories. Well, Sir, what is the amount of that? They say 
that in this way we deprive them of the opportunity of going into 
this acquired territory with their property. Their “ property ” ? 
What do they mean by “ property”? We certainly do not de- 
prive them of the privilege of going into these newly acquired 
territories with all that, in the general estimate of human society, 
in the general, and common, and universal understanding of man- 
kind, is esteemed property. Not at all. The truth is just this. 
They have, in their own States, peculiar laws, which create pro- 
perty in persons. They have a system of local legislation on 
which slavery rests; while everybody agrees that it is against 
natural law, or at least against the common understanding which 
prevails among men as to what is natural law. 

“Iam not going into metaphysics, for therein I should encoun- 
ter the honorable member from South Carolina,* and we should 
find “ no end, in wandering mazes lost,” until after the time for 
the adjournment of Congress. The Southern States have pecu- 
liar laws, and by those laws there is property in slaves. This is 
purely local. The real meaning, then, of Southern gentlemen, in 
making this complaint, is, that they cannot go into the territories 
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of the United States carrying with them their own peculiar local 
law, a law which creates property in persons. This, according 
to their own statement, is all the ground of complaint they have. 
Now here, I think, gentlemen are unjust towards us. How unjust 
they are, others will judge ; generations that will come after us 
will judge. It will not be contended that this sort of personal 
slavery exists by general law. It exists only by local law. Ido 
not mean to deny the validity of that local law where it is esta- 
blished ; but I say it is, after all, local law. It is nothing more. 
And wherever that local law does not extend, property in persons 
does not exist. Well, Sir, what is now the demand on the part 
of our Southern friends ? Theysay, ‘ We will carry our local laws 
with us wherever we go. We insist that Congress does us injustice 
unless it establishes in the territory in which we wish to go our 
own local law. This demand I for one resist, and shall resist. 
It goes upon the idea that there is an inequality, unless persons 
under this local law, and holding property by authority of that 
law, can go into new territory and there establish that local law, 
to the exclusion of the general law. Mr. President, it was a 
maxim of the civil law, that between slavery and freedom, free- 
dom should always be presumed, and slavery must always be 
proved. If any question arose as to the status of an individual 
in Rome, he was presumed to be free until he was proved to bea 
slave, because slavery is an exception to the general rule. Such, 
I suppose, is the general law of mankind. An individual is 
to be presumed to be free, until a law can be produced which 
creates ownership in his person. I do not dispute the force and 
validity of the local law, as I have already said ; but I say, it is 
a matter to be proved; and therefore, if individuals go into any 
part of the earth, it is to be proved that they are not freemen, or 
else the presumption is that they are. 

“ Now our friends seem to think that an inequality arises from 
restraining them from going into the territories, unless there be a 
law provided which shall protect their ownership in persons. 
The assertion is, that we create an inequality. Is there nothing 
to be said on the other side in relation to inequality? Sir, from 
the date of this Constitution, and in the counsels that formed and 
established this Constitution, and I suppose in all men’s judgment 
since, it is received as a settled truth, that slave labor and free 
labor do not exist well together. I have before me a declaration 
of Mr. Mason, in the Convention that formed the Constitution, 
to that effect. Mr. Mason, as is well known, was a distinguished 
member from Virginia. He says that the objection to slave labor 
is, that it puts free white labor in disrepute ; that it causes labor 
to be regarded as derogatory to the character of the free white 
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man, and that the free white man despises to work, to use his 
expression, where slaves are employed. ‘This is a matter of great 
interest to the free States, if it be true, as to a great extent it 
certainly is, that wherever slave labor prevails free white labor is 
excluded or discouraged. I agree that slave labor does not ne- 
cessarily exclude free labor totally. There is free white labor in 
Virginia, Tennessee, and other States, where most of the labor is 
done by slaves. But it necessarily loses something of its respect- 
ability, by the side of, and when associated with, slave labor. 
Wherever labor is mainly performed by slaves, it is regarded as 
degrading to freemen. ‘The freemen of the North, therefore, have 
a deep interest in keeping labor free, exclusively free, in the new 
territories. 

“But, Sir, let us look further into this alleged inequality. 
There is no pretence that Southern people may not go into terri- 
tory which shall be subject to the Ordinance of 1787. The only 
restraint is, that they shall not carry slaves thither, and continue 
that relation, They say this shuts them altogether out. Why, 
Sir, there can be nothing more inaccurate in point of fact than 
this statement. I understand that one half the people who settled 
Illinois are people, or descendants of people, who came from the 
Southern States. And I suppose that one third of the people of 
Ohio are those, or descendants of those, who emigrated from the 
South; and I venture to say, that, in respect to those two States, 
they are at this day settled by people of Southern origin in as 
great a proportion as they are by people of Northern origin, 
according to the general numbers and proportion of people, South 
and North. There are as many people from the South, in pro- 
portion to the whole people of the South, in those States, as there 
are from the North, in proportion to the whole people of the 
North. There is, then, no exclusion of Southern people ; there 
is only the exclusion of a peculiar local law. Neither in princi- 
ple nor in fact is there any inequality.” Vol. v. pp. 307-310. 


The reasoning here is as calm, lucid, and cogent as 
if the subject had never agitated the country with the 
fiercest political strife that has raged for many years. ‘The 
remainder of the speech, which occupies only nine pages 
in this publication, is equally quiet, dignified, and forcible ; 
it has not a declamatory sentence, or a single appeal to 
the passions, from beginning to end. Yet the speaker 
does not affect unconsciousness of the paramount interest 
and importance of the subject at issue. In his usual 
lofty tone, he says, “ 1 am glad that the honorable gentle- 
man proposes to refer this question to the great tribunal 
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of Modern Civilization. It is proper. It is a question of 
magnitude enough, of interest enough, to all the civilized 
nations of the earth, to call from those who support the 
one side or the other, a statement of the grounds upon 
which they act.” He then proceeds to state the grounds 
of his action in the speech from which the preceding ex- 
tract is taken, and which, after all that has been written 
and spoken about the Wilmot Proviso, contains the only 
proper argument upon the subject that we have ever seen. 

Perhaps the best specimens of Mr. Webster’s vigorous 
and comprehensive reasoning, which becomes really elo- 
quent only from its compactness and strength, may be 
found in his diplomatic correspondence. ‘The qualities of 
his mind and the general character of his composition 
are admirably adapted to this class of papers. His grave 
and elevated tone, rising with the magnitude of the inter- 
ests that are discussed, and with the dignity of the nation 
of whom, for the time, he is the accredited representative, 
seems to add greater precision to his masterly statements 
of the points at issue, and additional weight to the argu- 
ments with which he supports his country’s cause. When 
the circumstances require some aflront to be noticed, or 
some injurious imputation to be repelled, the sheathed 
sarcasm or lofty rebuke falls with merciless severity on 
the offender. His recent correspondence with the mi- 
nister of Austria became famous almost by accident, 
through the casual direction of oo eed sympathy towards 
the cause which it was here Mr. Webster's duty to defend ; 
there was a general thrill of pleasure when the chord of 
public feeling was so skilfully touched, and the sentiment 
of the nation obtained dignified and fitting utterance. 
Yet the letters to M. Hiilsemann, ably written as they 
are, can hardly sustain comparison with many other com- 
munications which the writer has made to foreign govern- 
ments ; — with the letters to M. de Bocanegra, for exam- 
ple, or the whole correspondence with Lord Ashburton, 
or the decided rebuke administered to one of our own 
ministers for arrogating to himself a right to interfere 
in that correspondence. In these, there was a right to be 
vindicated, or a pretension to be repelled, upon the prin- 
ciples of international law, and amid a crowd of conilict- 
ing authorities and national jealousies. Mr. Webster's 
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share in this correspondence has commanded the applause 
of the civilized world; there is nothing in the records of 
diplomacy to match it. He has not only vindicated his 
country’s claims upon particular points that had been 
disputed for half a century, but has enlarged and perfected 
the code itself that regulates the intercourse of nations, 
by harmonizing its provisions, and establishing, on an im- 
movable basis, some of its doctrines that had nearly lost 
their authority. The great principle, especially, that 
every vessel is a part of the territory of the nation to 
which she belongs, and carries its sovereignty along with 
her, upon the high seas, or even into a friendly foreign 
port, so far that the rights and obligations of all on board 
can be determined only under the jurisdiction and by the 
laws of that nation, without any interference of the local 
or foreign law, may now be regarded, thanks to Mr. 
Webster’s exertions, as permanently established in the 
law of nations. It can never be impugned but by the 
exertion of arbitrary will and superior strength. 

We have placed most stress upon the argumentative 
power displayed in Mr. Webster’s speeches and papers, 
not because they are deficient in the other attributes of 
eloquence, but because these other attributes are always 
made subservient to the reasoning and to the great pur- 
pose which it is the object of the speaker or the writer 
to advocate and defend. Strong and even passionate 
feeling produces on him its usual eflect on every mind 
of large powers and comprehensive culture, by stimu- 
lating the fancy and the imagination, and calling up all 
the stores of memory to the illustration of his subject. 
Sometimes, a trope, conveyed in a single word, flashes a 
broad light over the whole theme which he has been 
laboring to inculcate. Oftener, the fancy ceases to dwell 
on separate points in a description, and brings up, by a 
few bold touches, a whole picture to the mind’s eye, which 
stirs the feelings as strongly as if the real scene were 
stretched out to view in all the amplitude of its details. 
Still a severe taste governs the selection of the particu- 
lars which are to be communicated; nothing is over- 
wrought, and all that might shock the sensibilities, or 
create mere disgust, is carefully suppressed. ‘The kindled 
imagination of the hearer is left to supply the details that 
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must not be spoken. Mr. Webster never offends in the 
same manner as Mr. Burke, who often runs down his 
images into loathsomeness and deformity. But this fault 
there is little danger of committing when the picture is 
never followed for its own sake, but is steadil ase sub- 
ordinate to the object of the whole piece. The orator 
who aims chiefly to aflect the understanding must not 
dally too long with sensible images; for then he may 
command the admiration of his audience, but he will not 
gain his cause. We will quote but one descriptive pas- 
sage from Mr. Webster’s works, as a specimen of the 
simplicity of his manner, and of the distinctness that may 
be attained without exaggeration ora heaping up of par- 
ticulars. It is taken from the masterly speech on the 
trial of Knapp for the murder of Captain Joseph White. 
It forms a part of the introduction to that speech, Mr. 
Webster's object being to obtain a control of the sympa- 
thies of the jury, before proceeding to analyze the evidence 
against the accused. 


“ The deed was executed with adegree of self-possession and 
steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was planned. 
The circumstances now clearly in evidence spread out the whole 
scene before us. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, 
and on all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep 
was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night held him in their 
soft but strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the win- 
dow already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With 
noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the moon ; 
he winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the 
chamber. Of this, he moves the lock, by soft and continued press- 
ure, till it turns on its hinges without noise; and he enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. The room is uncommonly open 
to the admission of light. The face of the innocent sleeper is 
turned from the murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting 
on the gray locks of his aged temple, show him where to strike. 
The fatal blow is given, and the victim passes, without a struggle 
or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death! It 
is the assassin’s purpose to make sure work; and he plies the 
dagger, though it is obvious that life has been destroyed by the 
blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the aged arm, that he may 
not fail in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the poniard! To finish the picture, he explores the 
wrist for the pulse! He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats 
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no longer! It is accomplished. The deedisdone. He retreats, 
retraces his steps to the window, passes out through it as he came 
in, and escapes. Hehasdone the murder. No eye has seen him, 
no ear has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe!” 


Vol. vi. p. 53. 


This is fine and impressive word-painting ; but it only 
repares the way for the magnificent passage which fol- 
~ on the Providential means by which the guilt of the 
murderers was brought to light, and the principal assassin 
was driven to suicide by the insupportable consciousness 
of his crime. 


“ Ah! Gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither 
nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of that eye which pierces through all dis- 
guises, and beholds every thing as in the splendor of noon, such 
secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even by men. 
True it is, generally speaking, that ‘murder will out. True it 
is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by shedding 
man’s blood seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially, 
in a case exciting so much attention as this, discovery must 
come, and will come, sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at 
once to explore every man, every thing, every circumstance, con- 
nected with the time and place; a thousand ears catch every 
whisper ; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the scene, 
shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the slightest cireum- 
stance into a blaze of discovery. Meantime the guilty soul 
cannot keep its own secret. It is false to itself; or rather it 
feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to itself. It 
labors under its guilty possession, and knows not what to do with 
it. The human heart was not made for the residence of such an 
inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares 
not acknowledge to God or man. <A vulture is devouring it, and 
it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either from heaven or earth. 
The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess 
him; and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it overeomes 
him, and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels it beating at 
his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, 
and almost hears its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. 
It has become his master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks 
down his courage, it conquers his prudence. When suspicions 
from without begin to embarrass him, and the net of cireumstance to 
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entangle him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence 
to burst forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed; there 
is no refuge from confession but suicide, and suicide is confession.” 
Vol. vi. pp. 53, 54. 


This passage brings out one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of Mr. Webster’s eloquence, — his lofty and solemn 
inculeation of great moral truths and the principles of 
religion. He has been an attentive student of the Scrip- 
tures, and the majestic phraseology of Hebrew poetry 
often tinges his grave and massive enunciation of the 
eternal principles of truth and right with a deep religious 
earnestness, of which the ancient classic orators had no 
conception, and which the moderns have never surpassed. 
Sometimes, the sentiment rises into passion in the fervid 
denunciation of wrong; and then, only the inspiration of 
one of the old Hebrew prophets, glowing with anger at 
the sins of the people, could pour forth a grander flood of 
religious rebuke. The long argument delivered before 
the Supreme Court at Washington, in the winter of 1544, 
against the validity of Mr. Girard’s will, abounds with 
passages of this character; but we will not quote them, 
because they tend so directly to prove the main point 
which the speaker was laboring to establish, that they 
might be met with a sneering allusion to a lawyer's readi- 
ness to support any thesis on which depended his client’s 
~ cause. The incidental references to moral and religious 
obligation, which abound in the other speeches in these 
volumes, are not open to this objection; and we know of 
nothing more solemn and impressive than the sentiment 
which pervades them, or the unaffected earnestness and 
depth of conviction which they manifest. The tones and 
manner of the speaker, so admirably adapted to subjects 
of this class, will never be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune to hear them when first delivered. _ 

On the whole, Mr. Webster’s eloquence is more re- 
markable for fervor of sentiment and depth of feeling, 
than for richness of imagery or imaginative power. No 
one has a greater contempt for the barren shows of ora- 
torical and poetic phraseology, or for the mere illusions of 
fancy. If the imagination is ever allowed to take wing, as in 
the magnificent description, — which we do not quote only 
because it has been already quoted a thousand times, — 
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of the vast extension of British power, under the image of 
the martial music of England following the sun around the 
whole circumference of the globe, — it is but a moment- 
ary flight of the poetic feeling which pervades all true 
eloquence, and the firm tramp of the argument is re- 
sumed as steadily as if it had not quitted the earth for an 
instant. Generally, every thing is sacrificed to “ clear- 
ness, force, and earnestness ;” and whatever might call 
away the attention of the hearer from the main subject of 
discourse to admiration of the speaker’s powers is cau- 
tiously avoided. But the characteristics of Mr. Webster's 
most impassioned manner can be described only by him- 
self, in the celebrated passage on true eloquence, which 
has become a commonplace of declamation in the schools, 
and will be remembered as long as the English language 
endures. 


“ When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occa- 
sions, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions ex- 
cited, nothing is valuable in speech farther than as it is connected 
with high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, 
and earnestness are the qualities that produce conviction. ‘True 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, in 
the subject, and in the oceasion. Affected passion, intense ex- 
pression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire to it; they 
cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic 
fires, with spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught 
in the schools, the costly ornaments and studied contrivances of 
speech, shock and disgust men, when their own lives, and the 
fate of their wives, their children, and their country, hang on the 
decision of the hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric 
is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius 
itself then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent; then self-devotion is 
eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 
logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward to his 
object, — this, this is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater 
and higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, god- 
like action.” Vol. i. pp. 131, 132. 
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But after all, we cannot regard Mr. Webster merely as 
an orator and debater, great as his merits are in both re- 
spects, without doing him much injustice. These vo- 
lumes, indeed, belong to the imperishable portion of 
American literature, and will be studied as long as any 
taste remains to appreciate the models of eloquence that 
have come down to us from classic times, or those which 
were first delivered in the British Parliament and West- 
minster Hall. But the occasions on which most of 
Mr. Webster’s speeches and arguments were made, and 
the themes on which they dwell, invite us irresistibly to 
consider him as a statesman and a public man, — as one 
whose opinions and genius have shaped our national 
policy, and determined many of the features of the great 
system of public law under which we live. There is 
much, in the contemplation of his active public life, to 
humble the mere pride of letters and the triumphs of 
rhetorical skill. Itis the end to which great powers are 
applied, and not the excellence merely of the means em- 
ployed, which confers the only true honor and the only 
undying reputation. ‘The praise that is due to the patriot 
statesman, whose views are limited to the promotion of 
his country’s welfare by the noblest arts that minister to 
the prosperity of states, is the highest object of human 
ambition. We believe a larger measure of such praise 
will be accorded to Mr. Webster by future generations 
even than he has received from his contemporaries. Some 
of the very causes which have obstructed his popularity 
in his own day will increase it in the estimation of pos- 
terity. ‘Thus, he has never been a dexterous political tacti- 
cian. No party in the country has ever called itself by his 
name, and he has made no efforts to rally such a party. 
Though acting generally with one of the great political 
divisions of the people, he has acknowledged no blind 
and unscrupulous allegiance to it, but has fearlessly pur- 
sued the course that his own judgment and conscience 
dictated, when either the policy of its leaders, or the pas- 
sions of the hour operating on the multitude, pointed in 
an opposite direction. Conscious of pure and lofty mo- 
tives, and fully aware of the paramount importance of 
the interests which he was laboring to promote, he has 
sternly disregarded the censures of those who formerly 
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acted in concert with him, instead of endeavoring to 
pacify or allay the feelings which produced them. So it 
was when he remained in Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, for the 
purpose of concluding the Ashburton Treaty, after his 
former colleagues had deserted him, and the voice of his 
party throughout the country called upon him to resign. 
But he persevered, meeting the obloquy which his course 
provoked with grim patience and sternness ; and hardly 
two years had elapsed before the opinion, not only of his 
own party, but of all parties, became almost unanimous, 
that his withdrawal at the time when it was demanded, 
would have been a great calamity to his country and to 
the world. 

Equally magnanimous and independent has been Mr. 
Webster’s course in respect to local politics and the great 
questions on which diflerent States and geographical di- 
visions of the people have been arrayed against each 
other. He has been emphatically a national statesman, 
and has refused to acknowledge any difference between 
North and South, or East and West, when he has judged 
that the interests of the whole country or the require- 
ments of the Constitution made it imperative to overlook 
such distinctions. It was natural for him to adopt this 
course at an early period, and to pursue it with unwa- 
vering determination ; the native bent of his genius to- 
wards large plans and far-reaching views, and all the 
associations growing out of his public career pointed in 
that direction. With the exception of ten days’ member- 
ship of the legislature of Massachusetts, and of a few 
weeks in the Convention for revising the Constitution of 
that State, his whole term of public service has been 
given to the General Government. As a lawyer, also, the 
greater part of his practice has been in the courts of the 
United States. His attention, therefore, has been princi- 
pally given to national subjects, or to questions aflecting 
the collective interests of the whole country, rather than 
to the politics of individual States. ‘The independence of 
his course has also been favored by the circumstance, that 
he has never had occasion to solicit public office, but his 
services in the councils of the nation have been sought 
with eagerness and importunity, either by the State or 
the party to which he belonged. He has often been in- 
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duced by them to forego his determination to retire from 
political life, though this change of purpose involved a 
considerable sacrifice of his private interests. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to hear from him on many occa- 
sions language as manly and dignified as that which fol- 
lows ; though very few American politicians could utter 
it with impunity. 


“T ascribe nothing but the best and purest motives to any of 
the gentlemen, on either side of this chamber, or of the other 
house, who take a view of this subject which differs from my own. 
I cannot but regret, certainly, that gentlemen who sit around me, 
and especially my honorable colleague, and my friends from 
Massachusetts in the other house, are obliged, by their sense of 
duty, to oppose a measure which I feel bound by my conscience 
to support to the utmost of my ability. They are just as high- 
minded, as patriotic, as pure, and every way as well-intentioned 
as I am; and, Sir, if it was put to vote, and the question were to 
be decided by a majority, I must confess my friends from Massa- 
chusetts would outvote me. But still my own opinions are not in 
the least degree changed. I feel that every interest of the State, 
one of whose representatives I am, as well as every great interest 
of the whole country, requires that this measure, or some measure 
as healing, composing, and conciliatory as this, should be adopted 
by Congress before its adjournment. That is my object, and I 
shall steadily pursue it.” Vol. v. pp. 419, 420. 


“It has become, Sir, an object of considerable importance in 
the history of this government, to inquire how far instructions. 
given ex parte and under one state of circumstances, are to go- 
vern those who are to act under another state of circumstances, 
and net upon an ex parte hearing, but upon a hearing of the 
whole matter. The proposition, that a member of this govern- 
ment, in giving a vote to bind all the country, is to take as his 
instructions the will of a small part of the country, whether in 
his own State or out of it, is a proposition that is above or below 
all argument. Where men are sworn to act conscientiously for 
the good of the whole, according to their own best judgment and 
opinion, if the proposition is asserted that they are, nevertheless, 
bound to take the individual opinion of a few, and be exclusively 
bound by that opinion, there is no room for argument; every 
man’s moral perception, without argument, decides on such a 
proposition. I know, Sir, that in a popular government like ours, 
instructions of this sort will be given, and pledges required. It 
is in the nature of the case. Political men in this country love 
the people; they love popular applause and promotion, and they 
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are willing to make promises ; and, as in other sorts of love, so in 
this, when the blood burns, the soul prodigally lends the tongue 
vows. It is especially the case in some States, in which, in elec- 
tioneering contests, instructions become little constitutions, which 
men vow to support. These instructions are often given under 
circumstances very remote from those that exist when the duty 
comes to be performed ; and, I am sorry to say, they are often 
given on collateral considerations.” Vol. v. pp. 423, 424. 

“Local divisions are apt to warp the understandings of men, 
and to excite a belligerent feeling between section and section. 
It is natural, in times of irritation, for one part of the country to 
say, If you do that, I will do this, and so get up a feeling of hos- 
tility and defiance. Then comes belligerent legislation, and then 
an appeal to arms. The question is, whether we have the true 
patriotism, the Americanism, necessary to carry us through such 
a trial. The whole world is looking towards us with extreme 
anxiety. For myself, I propose, Sir, to abide by the principles, 
and the purposes which I have avowed. I shall stand by the 
Union, and by all who stand by it. I shall do justice to the 
whole country, according to the best of my ability, in all I say, 
and act for the good of the whole country in all Ido. I mean 
to stand upon the Constitution. I need no other platform. I 
shall know but one country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
country’s, my God's, and Truth’s. I was born an American ; I 
will live an American ; I shall die an American; and I intend to 
perform the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do this, with absolute disregard of 
personal consequences. What are personal consequences * What 
is the individual man, with all the good or evil that may betide 
him, in comparison with the good or evil which may befall a 
great country in a crisis like this, and in the midst of great trans- 
actions which concern that country’s fate ? Let the consequences 
be what they will, Iam careless. No man can suffer too much, 
and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer or if he fall in defence 
of the liberties and Constitution of his country.” Vol. v. pp. 
437, 438. 


We have intentionally quoted those passages only 
which do not indicate the question or occasion on which 
these declarations were made. They show the spirit and 
the principles upon which Mr. Webster has acted in refer- 
ence to all questions, sometimes carrying his immedi- 
ate constituents and his party along with them, but leav- 
ing them without hesitation when his sense of duty to 
the whole country made such an abandonment necessary, 
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and waiting patiently for his policy to be justified by its 
results. Certainly, no American statesman has earned a 
better right to adopt the lofty language which Mr. Burke 
addressed to his constituents at Bristol: —“I did not 
obey your instructions; No. I conformed to the instrue- 
tions of truth and nature, and maintained your interest 
against your opinions with a constancy that became me. 
A representative worthy of you ought to be a person of 
stability. Iam to look, indeed, to your opinions ; but to 
such opinions as you and I must have five years hence. 
I was not to look to the flash of the day. I knew that 
you chose me, in my place, along with others, to be a 
pillar of the state, and not a weathercock on the top of 
the edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility, and of no 
use but to indicate the shiftings of every popular gale.” 
It needed little courage, indeed, except upon the eve of a 
contested election, to avow such sentiments in England 
in 1780; for the doctrine that the representative is bound 
by the wishes of his constituents has never obtained cur- 
rency on English ground, and, down at least to the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill, it was very generally denounced 
as slavish and unprincipled. But it does require great 
daring and firmness to avow and act upon the doctrine 
here, where the development of the Democratic principle 
has nearly crowded out the Representative Republic alto- 
gether. But Mr. Webster has steadfastly adhered to it 
from first to last. ‘The language already cited is taken 
from a speech delivered in 1850 ; twenty-two years earlier, 
on occasion of a public dinner given to him by the citi- 
zens of Boston as a mark of respect for his Senatorial 
services, just after he had voted in favor of a measure 
which was opposed by his colleague in the Senate, by 
the Representative from Boston in the lower House, and 
probably by a large majority of the people of Massachu- 
setts, he made the following remarks. 


“ This manifestation of favor and regard is the more especially 
to be referred to the candor and kindness of the meeting on this 
occasion, since it is well known, that in a recent instance, and in 
regard to an important measure, I have felt it my duty to give a 
vote, in respect to the expediency and propriety of which con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists between persons equally 
entitled to my regard and confidence. The candid interpretation 
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which has been given to that vote by those who disapproved it, 
and the assembling together here, for the purposes of this ocea- 
sion, of those who felt pain, as well as those who felt pleasure, at 
the success of the measure for which the vote was given, afford 
ample proof, how far unsuspected uprightness of intention and 
the exercise of an independent judgment may be respected, even 
by those who differ from the result to which that exercise of 
that judgment has arrived. There is no class of the community 
for whose interests I have ever cherished a more sincere regard, 
than that on whose pursuits some parts of the measure alluded to 
bear with great severity. They are satisfied, I hope, that, in 
supporting a measure in any degree injurious to them, I must 
have been governed by other paramount reasons, satisfactory to 
my own conscience ; and that the blow inflicted on their interests 
was felt by me almost as painfully and heavily as it could be by 
those on whom it immediately fell.” Vol. i. pp. 164, 165. 


We need only add, as a proof of Mr. Webster’s saga- 
city and foresight, that the measure thus defended by him 
in 1828, against the opposition of his colleagues and a 
majority of his constituents, was the Tariff of that year, 
embodying the policy now adopted almost with one voice 
by the people of Massachusetts. That the independence 
of his course is not owing to any want of local attach- 
ments, or any indifference as to the opinions of those 
whom he most nearly represented, may be seen from the 
following glowing eulogium upon Massachusetts, con- 
tained in the very same speech from which the sternest 
of the preceding extracts is taken. It is a fine specimen 
of his most dignified and impressive manner. 


“ Mr. President, it has always seemed to me to be a grateful 
reflection, that, however short and transient may be the lives of 
individuals, states may be permanent. ‘The great corporations that 
embrace the government of mankind, protect their liberties, and 
secure their happiness, may have something of perpetuity, and, 
as I might say, of earthly immortality. For my part, Sir, I 
gratify myself by contemplating what in the future will be the 
condition of that generous State, which has done me the honor 
to keep me in the counsels of the country for so many years. I 
see nothing about her in prospect less than that which encircles 
her now. I feel that when I, and all those that now hear me, 
shall have gone to our last home, and afterwards, when mould 
may have gathered upon our memories, as it will have done upon 
our tombs, that State, so early to take her part in the great contest of 
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the Revolution, will stand, as she has stood and now stands, like 
that column which, near her Capitol, perpetuates the memory of 
the first great battle of the Revolution, firm, erect, and immo- 
vable. I believe, Sir, that, if commotion shall shake the country, 
there will be one rock for ever, as solid as the granite of her 
hills, for the Union to repose upon. I believe that, if disasters 
arise, bringing clouds which shall obscure the ensign now over 
her and over us, there will be one star that will but burn the 
brighter amid the darkness of that night; and I believe that, if 
in the remotest ages (I trust they will be infinitely remote) an 
occasion shall occur when the sternest duties of patriotism are 
demanded and to be performed, Massachusetts will imitate her 
own example ; and that, as at the breaking out of the Revolution 
she was the first to offer the outpouring of her blood and her 
treasure in the struggle for liberty, so she will be hereafter ready, 
when the emergency arises, to repeat and renew that offer, witha 
thousand times as many warm hearts, and a thousand times as 
many strong hands.” Vol. v. p. 436. 


But Mr. Webster’s course has been national in a higher 
sense. His large and generous patriotism has been 
evinced, not only by his disregard Pi party divisions and 
local jealousies when higher interests and duties were in 
view, but by the thoroughly American tone of his feel- 
ings, opinions, and conduct. No statesman ever more 
thoroughly identified himself with his country’s principles, 
tendencies, and aims; no one has comprehended more 
perfectly the spirit of our institutions, has mastered more 
completely their history, or labored more effectually to 
give them their due development. He has left the impress 
of his own strongly marked character upon our legislation, 
our jurisprudence, and the system of managing our fo- 
reign relations. ‘The treaties that he has negotiated, and 
the diplomatic papers that he has written, have marked 
out the great features of this system almost with as much 
precision as they have traced the northern boundary of our 
territory. By his masterly exposition and defence of the 
true doctrines of the Constitution, he has won for himself 
a place by the side of the honored founders of the Re- 

ublic, and has taken rank with Hamilton, Madison, 
Marshall, and Jay, in the service of modelling the insti- 
tutions of the country, while he has surpassed them in 
the brilliancy of his execution. The character of every 
new system of government, even when it rests ostensibly 
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upon a written form, is as much determined by the prac- 
tical exposition that it receives during the early period of 
its existence, or by the manner in which it is allowed to 
work, as by the precise words in which it is defined and 
described. Every written instrament must be interpreted ; 
and he who interprets a law often does as much to pre- 
scribe its scope and nature, as he who makes it. Mr. 
Jeflerson’s purchase of Louisiana was one of those prac- 
tical interpretations of the Constitution which draw after 
them a longer train of momentous consequences than any 
single clause or article in the original instrument. In like 
manner, but to a still greater degree, the South Carolina 
doctrine that the Constitution is only a compact between 
sovereign States, each one having acceded to it with a 
reserved right to secede whenever it should deem secession 
to be expedient, and to nullify any law which it regarded as 
contrary to the terms of the compact, if it had been esta- 
blished, would have changed the whole aspect and mode 
of operation of our government. And there was immi- 
nent danger for some time that this doctrine would be 
established. It was advocated with great ability by 
Calhoun and Hayne, and by the whole party that favored 
the largest extension of State rights; it was seemingly 
countenanced by the spirit of the Virginia resolutions of 
1798, which had Mr. Madison for their author ; it flattered 
State pride and harmonized with democratic instincts; 
it opened a door by which any member of the Union 
might escape from the operation of any law of the Gene- 
ral Government which it believed to be prejudicial to its 
separate interests, and therefore held to be unconstitu- 
tional. No political heresy was ever broached which 
seemed to have so fair a chance of success; none was 
ever more insidious in its pretensions and outward seem- 
ing, or more deadly in its consequences ; for, practically, it 
needs no argument to prove that it tended to strip the 


National Government of all authority, to render it inca- 
= of exercising its functions, and to dissolve the 
nion. 

But notwithstanding all the circumstances in its favor, 
the doctrine did not prevail; it failed utterly and igno- 
miniously; it found no acceptance beyond the limits 
of the State where it originated. And the credit of de- 
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feating it and prostrating its supporters is due almost 
exclusively to the colossal power and invincible determi- 
nation of Mr. Webster. In our admiration of the vast 
intellectual resources, the logical and rhetorical ability, 
displayed in his replies to Mr. Hayne and Mr. Calhoun, 
we are prone to forget the magnitude of the cause which 
he then defended, and how momentous was to be the 
issue of the strife. It was no tournament with blunted 
lances, in which the combatants aimed only to show their 
own dexterity in arms, and a lady’s smile was to be the 
only guerdon of the victor. ‘The fate of a whole system of 
government, the future welfare of the country, were 
wavering in the balance; the destinies of the republic 
were at stake. It was a cause of incalculable import- 
ance, tried before a most august tribunal. ‘Twenty-four 
“sovereign States,” as Mr. Hayne loved to call them, were 
present, through their representatives, in the Senate cham- 
ber, to hear and adjudge the contest. Demosthenes defend- 
ing Ctesiphon and himself, Cicero accusing Verres, or Burke 
impeaching Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, had 
not a more weighty interest to uphold, or a nobler court 
in which to plead. ‘The cause which was then gained by 
Mr. Webster was virtually gained forever. It was com- 
paratively little that the heresy of Nullification was beaten 
down for the moment; it was so effectually crushed that 
no political jugglery can ever renew its pernicious exist- 
ence, or galvanize it into seeming activity. ‘The verdict 
which was then rendered, after a full hearing of the cause, 
was a final one; it established the true meaning of the 
Constitution, and fixed the character of the government 
under which we live. 

Mr. Webster's first argument on the subject was made 
in the Senate in January, 1830. Three years afterwards, 
in February, 1833, he delivered his second speech on the 
same topic, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, who had resigned 
the office of Vice-President of the United States, and 
entered the Senate as Mr. Hayne’s successor, in the vain 
hope of causing the verdict rendered by the whole country 
against the doctrine of Nullification to be reversed. The 
speech which he made for this purpose is generally ad- 
mitted to have been his greatest effort in debate. Before 
he had fairly resumed his seat, Mr. Webster commenced 
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his argument in reply, briefly exposing, in its first para- 
graph, the futility of Mr. Calhoun’s endeavor. 


“ Among the feelings which at this moment fill my breast, not 
the least is that of regret at the position in which the gentleman 
has placed himself. Sir, he does himself no justice. The cause 
which he has espoused finds no basis in the Constitution, no 
succor from public sympathy, no cheering from a patriotic com- 
munity. He has no foothold on which to stand while he might 
display the powers of his acknowledged talents. Every thing 
beneath his feet is hollow and treacherous. He is like a strong 
man struggling in a morass: every effort to extricate himself 
only sinks him deeper and deeper. And I fear the resemblance 
may be carried still farther; I fear that no friend can safely come 
to his relief, that no one can approach near enough to hold out a 
helping hand, without danger of going down himself, also, into the 
bottomless depths of this Serbonian bog.” Vol. iii. pp. 449, 450. 


The calm confidence here expressed in the strength of 
his cause and the sufficiency of his own resources is ad- 
mirably sustained by the precise statements and invinci- 
ble logic of the remainder of the speech, which virtually 
closed the debate upon Nullification forever. The subject 
has not been revived as a Constitutional question, and 
never can be, till Mr. Webster’s arguments can be blotted 
from the record and from the memory of his countrymen. 
We quote a portion of the exordium of the speech, not 
because it can give any idea of the weight of the argu- 
ment as a whole, but as a specimen of Mr. Webster’s 
close and severe style of reasoning, and of his rigid ex- 
clusion of mere ornament and discursive rhetoric when 
his only object is to convince the understandings of his 
hearers. He takes no advantage of the unpopularity of 
his opponent’s cause, and arrogates no merit to himself 
for the service he is rendering to the Constitution. The 
first resolution introduced by Mr. Calhoun aflirmed that 
the political system under which we live and the Congress 
assembles is “ a compact, to which the people of the several 
States, as separate and sovereign communities, are par- 
ties.’ Mr. Webster remarks, — 


“Tt is true, Sir, that the honorable member calls this a ‘ consti- 
tutional’ compact ; but still he affirms it to be a compact between 
sovereign States. What precise meaning, then, does he attach 
to the term constitutional? When applied to compacts between 
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sovereign States, the term constitutional affixes to the word 
compact no definite idea. Were we to hear of a constitutional 
league or treaty between England and France, or a constitu- 
tional convention between Austria and Russia, we should not 
understand what could be intended by such a league, such a 
treaty, or such a convention. In these connections, the word is 
void of all meaning; and yet, Sir, it is easy, quite easy, to see 
why the honorable gentleman has used it in these resolutions. 
He cannot open the book, and look upon our written frame of 
government, without seeing that it is called a constitution. This 
may well be appalling to him. It threatens his whole doctrine 
of compact, and its darling derivatives, nullification and seces- 
sion, with instant confutation. Because, if he admits our instru- 
ment of government to be a constitution, then, for that very 
reason, it is not a compact between sovereigns; a constitution 
of government and a compact between sovereign powers being 


things essentially unlike in their very natures, and incapable of 


ever being the same. Yet the word constitution is on the very 
front of the instrument. He cannot overlook it. Ile seeks, 
therefore, to compromise the matter, and to sink all the sub- 
stantial sense of the word, while he retains a resemblance of its 
sound. He introduces a new word of his own, namely, compact, as 
importing the principal idea, and designed to play the principal 
part, and degrades constitution into an insignificant, idle epithet, 
attached to compact. The whole then stands as a ‘constitu- 
tional compact!’ And in this way he hopes to pass off a plau- 
sible gloss, as satisfying the words of the instrument. But he 
will find himself disappointed. Sir, I must say to the honorable 
gentleman, that, in our American political Grammar, CoNsTITU- 
TION is a noun substantive; it imports a distinet and clear idea 
of itself; and it is not to lose its importance and dignity, it is 
not to be turned into a poor, ambiguous, senseless, unmeaning 
adjective, for the purpose of accommodating any new set of po- 
litical notions. Sir, we reject his new rules of syntax altogether. 
We will not give up our forms of political speech to the gram- 
marians of the school of nullification. By the Constitution, we 
mean, not a ‘constitutional compact, but, simply and directly, 
the Constitution, the fundamental law; and if there be one word 
in the language which the people of the United States understand, 
this is that word. We know no more of a constitutional compact 
between sovereign powers, than we know of a constitutional 
indenture of copartnership, a constitutional deed of conveyance, 
or a constitutional bill of exchange. But we know what the 
Constitution is; we know what the plainly written fundamental 
law is; we know what the bond of our Union and the security of 
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our liberties is; and we mean to maintain and to defend it, in its 
plain sense and unsophisticated meaning. 

“The sense of the gentleman’s proposition, therefore, is not at 
all affected, one way or the other, by the use of this word. That 
proposition still is, that our system of government is but a com- 
pact between the people of separate and sovereign States. 

“Was it Mirabeau, Mr. President, or some other master of the 
human passions, who has told us that words are things? The 
are indeed things, and things of mighty influence, not only in ad- 
dresses to the passions and high-wrought feelings of mankind, 
but in the discussion of legal and political questions also ; because 
a just conclusion is often avoided, or a false one reached, by the 
adroit substitution of one phrase, or one word, for another. Of 
— we have, I think, another example in the resolutions be- 

ore us. 

“The first resolution declares that the people of the several 
States ‘acceded’ to the Constitution or to the constitutional com- 
pact, as it is called. This word ‘accede, not found either in 
the Constitution itself or in the ratification of it by any one of 
the States, has been chosen for use here, doubtless, not without a 
well-considered purpose. 

“The natural converse of accession is secession ; and, therefore, 
when it is stated that the people of the States acceded to the 
Union, it may be more plausibly argued that they may secede 
from it. If, in adopting the Constitution, nothing was done but 
acceding to a compact, nothing would seem necessary, in order 
to break it up, but to secede from the same compact. But the 
term is wholly out of place. Accession, as a word, applied to po- 
litical associations, implies coming into a league, treaty, or con- 
federacy by one hitherto a stranger to it; and secession implies 
departing from such league or confederacy. The people of the 
United States have used no such form of expression in establish- 
ing the present government. ‘They do not say that they accede 
to a league, but they declare that they ordain and establish a Con- 
stitution. Such are the very words of the instrument itself; and 
in all the States without an exception, the language used by their 
conventions was, that they ‘ ratified the Constitution ;’ some of 
them employing the additional words ‘assented to’ and ‘adopted,’ 
but all of them ‘ ratifying.’ 

“There is more importance than may, at first sight, appear, 
in the introduction of this new word by the honorable mover of 
these resolutions. Its adoption and use are indispensable to 
maintain those premises from which his main conclusion is to be 
afterwards drawn. But before showing that, allow me to remark, 
that this phraseology tends to keep out of sight the just view of 
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a previous political history, as well as to suggest wrong ideas as 
to what was actually done when the present Constitution was 
agreed to. In 1789, and before this Constitution was adopted, 
the United States had been already in a union, more or less close, 
for fifteen years. At least as far back as the meeting of the first 
Congress, in 1774, they had in some measure, and for some na- 
tional purposes, united together. Before the Confederation of 
1781, they had declared independence jointly, and had car- 
ried on the war jointly, both by sea and by land ; and this, not as 
separate States, but as one people. When, therefore, they formed 
that Confederation, and adopted its articles as articles of perpe- 
tual union, they did not come together for the first time; and 
therefore they did not speak of the States as acceding to the 
Confederation, although it was a league, and nothing but a league, 
and rested on nothing but plighted faith for its performance. 
Yet, even then, the States were not strangers to each other; there 
was a bond of union already subsisting between them ; they were 
associated, united States; and the object of the Confederation 
was to make a stronger and better bond of union. Their repre- 
sentatives deliberated together on these proposed Articles of Con- 
federation, and, being authorized by their respective States, finally 
‘ratified and confirmed’ them. Inasmuch as they were already 
in union, they did not speak of acceding to the new Articles of 
Confederation, but of ratifying and confirming them; and this 
language was not used inadvertently, because in the same instru- 
ment accession is used in its proper sense, when applied to Canada, 
which was altogether a stranger to the existing union. ‘Canada,’ 
says the eleventh article, ‘acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted 
into the Union.’ 

“ Having thus used the terms ratify and confirm, even in regard 
to the old Confederation, it would have been strange indeed, if 
the people of the United States, after its formation, and when 
they came to establish the present Constitution, had spoken of 
the States, or the people of the States, as acceding to this Consti- 
tution. Such language would have been ill-suited to the occasion. 
It would have implied an existing separation or disunion among 
the States, such as never has existed since 1774. No such lan- 
guage, therefore, was used. The language actually employed is, 
adopt, ratify, ordain, establish. 

“ Therefore, Sir, since any State, before she can prove her 
right to dissolve the Union, must show her authority to undo what 
has been done, no State is at liberty to secede, on the ground 
that she and other States have done nothing but accede. She 
must show that she has a right to reverse what has been ordained, 
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to unsettle and overthrow what has been established, to reject what 
the people have adopted, and to break up what they have 
ratified ; because these are the terms which express the transac- 
tions which have actually taken place. In other words she must 
show her right to make a revolution. 

“Tf, Mr. President, in drawing these resolutions the honorable 
member had confined himself to the use of constitutional lan- 
guage, there would have been a wide and awful Aiatus between 
his premises and his conclusion. Leaving out the two words, 
compact and accession, which are not constitutional modes of 
expression, and stating the matter precisely as the truth is, his 
first resolution would have affirmed that the people of the several 
States ratified this Constitution, or form of government. These 
are the very words of South Carolina herself, in her act of ratifi- 
cation. Let, then, his first resolution tell the exact truth ; let it 
state the fact precisely as it exists; let it say that the people of 
the several States ratified a constitution, or form of government ; 
and then, Sir, what will become of his inference in his second 
resolution, which is in these words, namely, ‘that, as in all other 
cases of compact among sovereign parties, each has an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode and 
measure of redress’? It is obvious, —is it not, Sir ?— that this 
conclusion requires for its support quite other premises ; it requires 
premises which speak of accession and of compact between 
sovereign powers; and without such premises it is altogether 
unmeaning.” Vol. iii. pp. 452 - 456. 


Mr. Webster’s arguments before the Supreme Court of 
the United States have contributed nearly as much as his 
labors in the Senate and the Cabinet to the exposition 
and defence of the true doctrines of the Constitution. 
For nearly thirty-five years, he has been employed as 
counsel before this tribunal in most of the cases that 
involved any considerable questions of fundamental law. 
No one at the Bar, and, with the exception of Marshall 
and Story, no one upon the Bench, has done so much to 
govern the course and determine the general character of 
the leading decisions of this Court, which is the tribunal 
of last resort when any doubt arises about the true mean- 
ing and extent of the provisions of the Constitution. 
Within its prescribed sphere, its authority is paramount, 
and overrides not only that of the legislatures of the indi- 
vidual States, but even the power of Congress, whose 
highest acts of legislation may be adjudged by it to be 
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unconstitutional and void. No legal tribunal in England 
has so elevated an office, or so delicate a duty to perform ; 
for Parliament there is clothed with absolute authority, 
and its acts are the supreme law of the land. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
interpreting the law which is of paramount obligation 
upon all the departments of the government, have a dig- 
nity and importance which those of no other tribunal in 
the world can equal; and practice before it is, consequently, 
the best preparation for the duties of a senator and a 
statesman. Mr. Webster first obtained eminence in this 
sphere of professional effort, by his argument, delivered in 
18f7, in defence of the chartered rights of Dartmouth 
College against a law of New Hampshire, which virtually 
declared the College, asa public institution, to be the crea- 
ture of the State, and amenable solely to its will. He obtain- 
ed a decision that this act was an infringement of the Con- 
stitutional provision that no State shall pass a law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts; and under this decision, 
every endowed college, academy, and school in the United 
States now holds its property and maintains its independ- 
ent existence. Mr. Webster took the-broad ground that 
all such establishments are private eleemosynary corpora- 
tions, over whom the legislature has no control after it 
has once chartered them, and who are responsible only to 
the legal tribunals for imputed violations of their charters ; 
and the Court, by aflirming this doctrine, established 
their rights as long as the Constitution shall endure. 
Scarcely less important was the doctrine which Mr. 
Webster succeeded in establishing, through the authority 
of this Court, in the case of Gibbons against Ogden, 
decided in 1824; it denied the power of a State to give 
to any person or corporation the exclusive right to navi- 
gate its waters, because the power “to regulate com- 
merce,” which is necessarily a unit, or one that does not 
admit of being shared between two concurrent jurisdic- 
tions, is reserved to Congress. ‘Twenty-four years after- 
wards, in an argument on the Rhode Island case, going 
still deeper into the fundamental principles of our repub- 
lican institutions, he obtained the sanction by the same 
Court of the doctrine that the inhabitants of a State can- 
not arbitrarily change their Constitution, or modify their 
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fundamental law, in any other way than by observing the 
forms and complying with the restrictions which they have 
themselves established, or which are inherent in the nature 
of any government that proceeds by rule, and is not a mere 
despotism. Atlirming the republican principle, that the 
people are the sovereign power, he maintained that a 
fundamental law was still necessary to determine who the 
people are, and to limit the authoritative manifestation of 
their will to prescribed channels and accredited repre- 
sentatives. Here, again, we borrow a portion of his 
masterly statement of the principle, because it is une- 
qualled for dignity, precision, and force. 


“ Let all admit, what none deny, that the only source of politi- 
cal power in this country is the people. Let us admit that they 
are sovereign, for they are so; that is to say, the aggregate com- 
munity, the collected will of the people, is sovereign. I confess 
that I think Chief Justice Jay spoke rather paradoxically than 
philosophically, when he said that this country exhibited the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of many sovereigns and no subjects. The 
people, he said, are all sovereigns ; and the peculiarity of the 
case is that they have no subjects except a few colored persons. 
This must be rather fanciful. The aggregate community is sove- 
reign, but that is not the sovereignty which acts in the daily ex- 
ercise of sovereign power. The people cannot act daily as the 
people. They must establish a government and invest it with so 
much of the sovereign power as the case requires; and this sove- 
reign power being delegated and placed in the hands of the 
government, that government becomes what is popularly called 
tur state. I like the old-fashioned way of stating things as 
they are; and this is the true idea of a State. It is an organized 
government, representing the collected will of the people, as far 
as they see fit to invest that government with power. And in 
that respect it is true, that, though this government possesses 
sovereign power, it does not possess all sovereign power; and so 
the State governments, though sovereign in some respects, are not 
so inall. Nor could it be shown that the powers of both, as 
delegated, embrace the whole range of what might be called sove- 
reign power. We usually speak of the States, as sovereign 
States. I do not object to this. But the Constitution never so 
styles them, nor does the Constitution speak of the government 
here as the general or the federal government. It calls this 
government the United States; and it calls the State governments 
State governments. Still the fact is undeniably so; legislation is 
a sovereign power, and is exercised by the United States govern- 
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ment to a certain extent, and also by the States according to the 
forms which they themselves have established, and subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

“Well, then, having agreed that all power is originally from 
the people, and that they can confer as much of it as they 
please, the next principle is, that, as the exercise of legislative 
power and the other powers of government immediately by the 
people themselves is impracticable, they must be exercised by 
REPRESENTATIVES of the people ; and what distinguishes Ameri- 
can governments as much as any thing else from any govern- 
ments of ancient or of modern times, is the marvellous felicity of 
their representative system. It has with us, allow me to say, a 
somewhat different origin from the representation of the commons 
in England, though that has been worked up to some resemblance 
of our own. The representative system in England had its origin, 
not in any supposed rights of the people themselves, but in the 
necessities and commands of the crown. At first, knights and 
burgesses were summoned, often against their will, to a Parlia- 
ment called by the king. Many remonstrances were presented 
against sending up these representatives ; the charge of paying 
them was, not unfrequently, felt to be burdensome by the people. 
But the king wished their counsel and advice, and perhaps the 
presence of a popular body, to enable him to make greater head- 
way against the feudal barons in the aristocratic and hereditary 
branch of the legislature. In process of time, these knights and 
burgesses assumed more and more a popular character, and 
became, by degrees, the guardians of popular rights. The people 
through them obtained protection against the encroachments of the 
crown and the aristocracy, till in our day they are understood to 
be the representatives of the people, charged with the protection 
of their rights. With us it was always just so. Representation 
has.always been of this character. The power is with the people; 
but they cannot exercise it in masses or per capita; they can 
only exercise it by their representatives. The whole system with 
us has been popular from the beginning. 

“ Now, the basis of this representation is suffrage. The right 
to choose representatives is every man’s part in the exercise of 
sovereign power; to have a voice in it, if he has the proper quali- 
fications, is the portion of political power belonging to every 
elector. That is the beginning. That is the mode in which power 
emanates from its source, and gets into the hands of conventions, 
legislatures, courts of law, and the chair of the executive. It 
begins in suffrage. Suffrage is the delegation of the power of an 
individual to some agent. 

“This being so, then follow two other great principles of the 
American system. 
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“1. The first is, that the right of suffrage shall be guarded, 
protected, and secured against force and against fraud; and, 

“2. The second is, that its exercise shall be prescribed by 
previous law; its qualifications shall be prescribed by previous 
law ; the time and place of its exercise shall be prescribed by 
previous law; the manner of its exercise, under whose super- 
vision (always sworn officers of the law,) is to be prescribed. 
And then, again, the results are to be certified to the central 
power, by some certain rule, by some known public officers, in 
some clear and definite form, to the end that two things may be 
done: first, that every man entitled to vote may vote; second, 
that his vote may be sent forward and counted, and so he may 
exercise his part of sovereignty, in common with his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

“In the exercise of political power through representatives we 
know nothing, we never have known any thing, but such an exer- 
cise as should take place through the prescribed form of law. 
When we depart from that, we shall wander as widely from the 
American track as the pole is from the track of the sun.” Vol. 
vi. pp. 222-224. 

We need not stop to remark on the broad scope and 
incalculable importance of principles like these, authorita- 
tively established by the highest tribunal in the land, and 
not repealable or subject to change, like the acts of the 
legislature, but inwrought into the very framework of our 
institutions. He who has largely contributed to their 
solemn atlirmation and permanent establishment has per- 
formed a great work, not only for his own age, but for 
future generations. ‘The constitutional lawyer, who re- 
stores, develops, and defends the most generous and per- 
manent features ofa great system of jurisprudence, renders 
a service to his country hardly second in importance to 
that of the founders of her institutions or the vindicators 
of her liberties. Erskine, establishing the true doctrine 
of the law of libel and of constructive treason, and Cam- 
den adjudging General Warrants to be illegal and void, 
were as great benefactors to their countrymen as Chat- 
ham, who organized victories for them, or the younger 
Pitt, who guided their councils in their darkest hour of peril. 
The largest ambition might well be satisfied with the 
fame which Mr. Webster has acquired before the great 
tribunals of the law, and which has been comparatively 
cast into the shade only by the greater brilliancy of his 
services as a senator and a statesman. 
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It is only on a few great occasions that Mr. Webster 
has appeared before large assemblies of the people as 
“the orator of the day,” to give expression to their sen- 
timents respecting the great events and great characters 
in the history of the country. The severe and practical 
turn of his mind has rendered him averse to topics of 
mere declamation, however animated and stirring in cha- 
racter, when they had not an immediate bearing upon 
the present or future policy of the republic. But there 
have been a few occasions of this sort during his public 
career, so transcendent in interest and importance, that 
they have overcome his reluctance to speak when no 
question was depending; and he has then yielded to the 
wishes of the public, whose excited feelings could obtain 
fitting utterance only in his majestic and impressive 
language. The orations then delivered may be classed 
among his most studied efforts, though they were still but 
imperfectly prepared beforehand, as it is characteristic of 
him to rely on the inspiration of the moment. Reasons 
have already been given in this Journal" for considering 
the grandest burst of eloquence in his Address at the 
consecration of the monument on Bunker’s Hill, as actu- 
ally suggested at the time of delivering it by the magnifi- 
cent scene before him, and by the strong excitement of 
the hour. ‘The figure, indeed, is not a new one; the 
abrupt change from the third person to the second, being 
naturally dictated by excited feeling, has been imitated 
even in the stately and elaborate phrase of Latin poetry, 
as in the song in honor of Hercules in the eighth <Eneid. 

— “ut duros mille labores 
Rege sub Eurystheo, fatis Junonis inique, 
Pertulerit. Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 
Hyleum Pholumque manu, tu Cresia mactas 
Prodigia, et vastum Nemed sub rupe leonem.” 

In a letter first published in one of these volumes, we 
find incidental confirmation of the fact, that even those 
parts of Mr. Webster’s orations which seem to have been 
the most carefully studied, because they were the most 
effective in delivery, were in fact prepared only a few 
hours beforehand, when the mind was most stimulated 
by the near approach of the occasion. In the Eulogy of 
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Adams and Jefferson, the speech which, after the manner 
of the ancient historians, is put into the mouth of John 
Adams, as if delivered by him in Congress during the 
debate upon the Declaration of Independence, appears so 
apposite and eloquent, that many supposed it was actu- 
ally spoken, and were thus led to inquire where Mr. Web- 
ster had found it. In answer to one of these inquiries, 
he stated, “ The speech was written by me, in my house 
at Boston, the day before the delivery of the Discourse in 
Faneuil Hall;— a poor substitute, I am sure, it would 
appear to be, if we could now see the speech actually 
made by Mr. Adams on that transcendently important 
occasion.” ‘The substance of it was unquestionably thus 
prepared ; but we have little doubt that it was materially 
modified and enlarged at the moment of delivery. 

Not more than half a dozen of these commemoratire 
orations, if they may be so designated, are found in this 
publication. Of course, we do not class with them the 
addresses made at informal public meetings, which are 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of the political topics 
of the day, and are as practical and argumentative in 
character as the speeches made in the Senate. Even the 
few studied orations contain enough internal evidence that 
they were written by a great statesman and jurist, whose 
object is rather to expound the principles of the American 
government and to trace the growth of American insti- 
tutions, than merely to please the tastes and kindle the 
feelings of his auditory. ‘They contain no parade of 
scholarship, few wide-ranging disquisitions, and few repe- 
titions from the historian’s page. They are didactic and 
impressive, the chaste simplicity of the style swelling into 
fervid eloquence only when the grandeur of the theme 
appears to stir the feelings of the speaker so strongly that 
the calm reason and iron will can no longer chain them 
down. They are not merely national in opinion and 
sentiment; they are so thoroughly imbued with Ameri- 
can feeling, so deeply tinged with what is most peculiar 
in the history and position of the country, that they seem 
as indigenous as our native oaks and pines. Like our 
vast forests, they are the spontaneous growth of the soil. 
It is a striking evidence of their power, that, in several 
instances, the associations which they furnish are as vivid, 
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and probably as lasting, as those supplied by the events 
and the places that occasioned them. Mr. Webster's elo- 
quence has cast a spell over Plymouth Rock and the 
monument on Bunker's Hill, hardly inferior to that which 
the genius of Scott has woven around Flodden Field and 
fair Melrose. No American, certainly, can visit the two 
former localities without being as forcibly reminded of 
those passages of grand and impressive eloquence which 
have been familiar to him for many years, as of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims or the Death of Warren. 

In this desultory notice of the Works of Mr. Webster, 
we have endeavored to look at them in that light only in 
which they will be regarded by his countrymen of a 
future generation, after the strifes and jealousies of the 
— hour shall have been forgotten. We do not pro- 
ess to have viewed them with as much coolness and 
impartiality as if they had been the productions of a 
foreigner; one would hardly wish not to be biased by 
the strong American feeling which pervades them. But 
we have attempted to forget that Mr. Webster is still 
upon the stage, and that he may yet be a candidate for 
the highest oflice in the republic. Before these remarks 
are published, however, this question will virtually have 
been decided by the nominating conventions ; and we have 
therefore written without reference to it,and with a desire 
to express only that opinion respecting his public charac- 
ter and labors which will be entertained by educated 
Americans of all parties after his career is closed. It is 
because we are proud of him as a countryman; because 
he has largely added to the estimation in which our 
country is held in foreign lands; because his fame will be 
a part of the inheritance of our children; and because he 
has improved, illustrated, and defended the institutions 
under which we live, that we have spoken warmly of his 
genius and merits, and have hardly alluded to the fact 
that he has shared the usual fate of public men in a great 
and free commonwealth, by being exposed to the full 
blast of detraction and party strife. We cannot close 
this imperfect notice better than by repeating what was 
eloquently said in this Journal, respecting a former publi- 
cation of his speeches, just seventeen years ago. That 
opinion, at least, cannot be said to have been biased by 
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the party controversies which have arisen within the last 
five years, or by the hopes which are cherished at the 
present hour, that our people will not always manifest 
the proverbial insensibility of republics to the merits of 
their greatest men. 

“ Here, at home, we would have all men, of all parties, 
contemplate these powerful productions of a great Amer- 
ican mind with those feelings of honest compatriotism, (if 
we may venture on the word,) with which an American 
in Europe looks back to all that is great and worthy in 
his native land. As he crosses billow after billow of the 
great Atlantic, the lines of party difference, like the geo- 
graphical features of the country, should fade from his 
sight; and if he have a true heart in his bosom, not more 
surely will the outlines of the landscape melt into the 
mist, than sectional and party prejudices will vanish from 
his mind. .... Who now knows, who wishes to know, 
any thing of the party divisions of other times? Who 
remembers that the Scipio who destroyed, and the Cato 
who counselled, the destruction of Carthage were bitter 
opponents? Who recollects that there were times when 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock did not speak to each 
other; that even in the Revolutionary Congress, there 
were parties, feuds, and intrigues? ‘Time and the grave, 
the great reconcilers, have healed the dissensions, and 
patriotism has embalmed the common good which was 
sought, promoted, and established by willing or reluctant 
coiperation. Shall nothing but time teach the lessons of 
wisdom and kind feeling? Shall the tomb be the only 
temple from which the voice of patriotism shall speak 
with full effect? Is it impossible, before the last end, to 
tame the rage of detraction, — to do justice to contempo- 
rary worth ?” 
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Art. 1V.— History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. 
By Lorp Manon. Vols. V.and VI.1763-1780. Lon- 
don. John Murray, 1851. pp. 500, xliii. 501, xliii. 


WE are not going to comment on these agreeable vo- 
lumes at large. We have read them with great interest 
and enjoyment ;— not with satisfaction; that is more 
than we can say. Lord Mahon is a better historical 
writer than either of the eminent persons who have treated 
any portion of English history between the Revolution of 
1688 and the accession of George the Third. He is a more 
reasonable, at all events a more moderate, Tory than Mr. 
Adolphus, who began at the latter era. Indeed, one chief 
merit of his book is the fair and generous spirit which 
for the most part pervades it. It is quite plain that he 
means to maintain good faith with subjects and read- 
ers, to tell the story frankly and truly, and impartially 
to award praise and blame. It is further clear that he 
has right and manly feelings, a quiet sympathy with 
whatever is honorable and amiable in character, and an 
honest antipathy for what is base. “I feel,” he says, 
in one of his earlier volumes, “ that to state any fact with- 
out suflicient authority, or to draw any character with- 
out thorough conviction, implies not merely literary fail- 
ure, but moral guilt. Of any such unfair intention I 
hope the reader may acquit me —I am sure I can acquit 
myself.”* Of all such unfair intention we cordially ac- 
quit his Lordship. And because we do so, we assure 
ourselves of his favorable reception of a few corrections 
which we are presently to make of some of his uninten- 
tional misstatements. 

Lord Mahon is not only an upright historian, but a 
writer, in the main, competent and accomplished for his 
work. If he makes no parade of philosophical disquisi- 
tion, his exhibition of events and actors is such that the 
reader easily gets at the lessons, with the added pleasure 
of seeming to make them his own discovery. His style is 
perspicuous and flowing. ‘Though not distinguished by 


* Vol. i. p. 3. 
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vigor or grace, it gets over the ground evenly, and with 
speed enough, without Gibbon’s stilts, or the ground-and- 
lofty tumbling of Carlyle. It has the great merit of a 
flexibility which makes it equal to dignified narrative, 
and which, at the same time, permits the introduction, 
without abruptness or jar, of personal anecdotes and illus- 
trations of a lighter character. 

As to materials, besides those already before the pub- 
lic in print, Lord Mahon had the advantage of consult- 
ing the valuable family papers transmitted from his an- 
cestor, General Stanhope, the soldier and statesman of 
Anne and George the First ; those (still in manuscript) of 
the Yorke family, the family of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke ; the manuscript Memoirs of the Duke of Grafton ; 
collections relating to the schemes and enterprises of the 
expelled dynasty, particularly the Stuart papers presented 
by the Pope to the Prince Regent after the death of 
Cardinal York; and the Grenville papers, now in the 
possession of George Grenville’s descendant, the Duke 
of Buckingham: Lord Mahon says that he had also 
opportunity “to examine the despatches to and from 
America in our State Paper Office.” * That opportunity, 
we fear, he did not suitably estimate or profit by. In 
those portions of his work which relate to American 
affairs, we see no evidence of his having pushed his re- 
searches in that branch of his subject at all beyond the 
commonest histories, nor far in them. 

To carry out his purpose of impartiality, when treating 
of the disputes between Great Britain and her colonies, 
was no easy thing for Lord Mahon, with his strong Tory 
inclinings. We have said that we have no doubt of his 
having aimed at it. We doubt as little that he has 
failed of entire success. But though we cannot help 
tracing repeatedly in his work the operation of this dis- 
turbing element, we are bound to avow our opinion that 
it is not this chiefly which has made his treatment of the 
American part of his subject an unsatisfactory one. The 
simple truth is, that, as to this important portion of his 
work, — and what is there in modern history more import- 
ant than the relations between Great Britain and Ame- 


* Vol. vi. Ap. p. iv. 
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rica for the twenty years from 1763 ? — he does not appear 
to have sufficiently informed himself before he proceeded 
to write upon it. We suppose that his reading in the 
American historians does not extend beyond the works of 
Grahame, Bancroft, Gordon, and Ramsay, and that it is 
only a portion of the majority of these which has engaged 
his notice. 

We also strongly suspect that, not having had his atten- 
tion previously drawn to its importance, and learning it 
only by degrees as it forced itself upon him in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, Lord Mahon had written up to the year 
1765 before looking with any curiosity at the history of 
the colonies; and that he was content, as measures and 
events in England succeeded each other in his narrative, 
to acquaint himself successively and singly with the cor- 
responding ones in America. Of course, this is not the 
way to write history; and this is not the way in which 
Lord Mahon has written the rest of his work. But, un- 
less we greatly mistake, such is the account to be given 
of the comparatively barren, fragmentary, superficial, 
lifeless character of that portion of it which most inter- 
ests us. One may make a chapter in a book of annals 
correctly without knowing any thing out of its limits. 
But history deals with sequences of cause and effect. Its 
large discourse looks before and after. How could Lord 
Mahon have written the English history of the Georges, 
as well as he has done, without being well read in the 
times of the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, and the Revo- 
. lution? How could he be expected to understand much 
better than he appears to do the men and the measures of 
Massachusetts, without knowing something of its disputes 
with the mother country as far back as under the old 
charter ? 

We think that his Lordship mentions the English 
North American colonies but once in his first three vo- 
lumes; that is, before the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 
1748. And then he mentions them to relate the capture 
of Louisburg in just the following words, and no more. 


“The people of New England had formed a design for reduc- 
ing Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton, a French port of 
great importance, and sometimes termed the Dunkirk of America. 
The King’s Government afforded its assistance to the enterprise. 
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Early in the spring, about 4000 volunteers assembled at Boston : 
they were reinforced by a body of marines, and supported by 
Admiral Warren with a squadron of ten ships of war. For their 
commander they chose Mr. Pepperel, a private gentleman, in 
whom courage and sagacity supplied the place of military skill. 
Landing with very slight loss at Gabarus, four miles from Louis- 
burg, they invested the place by land while the fleet blockaded 
the harbor. The walls were newly repaired and the garrison mus- 
tered 1200 men, and a resolute resistance was encountered ; but, 
nevertheless, on the 15th of June, after forty-nine days’ siege, the 
town and the whole island were compelled to surrender to the 
British arms.” Vol. iii. p. 299. 


What can it be imagined that the writer of this knew 
of the campaign against Cape Breton in 1745? What 
idea had he of the nature of that enterprise? The cap- 
ture of Louisburg was a very extraordinary exploit, in 
its conception, in its conduct, in its consequences. It 
was one of the wildest undertakings ever projected by 
sane people. Crusaders of the twelfth century, rather 
than Yankees of the eighteenth, might be supposed to 
have devised it. Indeed, a sort of crusading fervor was 
part of its impulse. A chaplain took with hima hatchet 
which he had consecrated to a service of iconoclasm in 
the French churches ; and Whitefield furnished the legend 
for the flag of the New Hampshire troops, Ni/ desperan- 
dum, Christo duce. ‘The Massachusetts people were 
vexed by the vicinity of the French at Louisburg, then a 
sort of naval guard-house for the North American conti- 
nent, like Halifax now. Louisburg, about five hundred 
miles distant from the capital of Massachusetts, was one 
of the strongest fortresses of the world, both by nature 
and art. Of a sudden, the idea was conceived of sur- 

rising it in the winter with a party of militia, and scal- 
ing its walls, over thirty feet high, with the help of the 
snow banks. The attempt was finally resolved upon in 
the Massachusetts General Court by a majority of one 
vote. As all the artillery at command was ten eighteen- 
pounders, borrowed from New York, the plan was, should 
a siege become necessary, to depend mainly on a park of 
forty-two-pounders, to be first taken from an outwork of 
the French. Col. Pepperell was not at all “ chosen to the 
command” by volunteers, but regularly appointed, as 
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usual, by the Governor in Council. He had “ courage 
and sagacity ” in abundance ; but he had had some expe- 
rience, too, with the French and Indians in Maine; and 
as to his being deficient in “military skill,’ to suppose 
that is to make it all the more difficult to explain how 
Louisburg fell, which is hard enough already. It did 
fall, at all events, to the amazement of America and 
Europe, after six or seven weeks of siege by Pepperell’s 
militia, and blockade by Commodore Warren.” The 
garrison, when it capitulated, consisted of 600 regulars 
and 1200 militia men, a force half as large again as Lord 
Mahon supposes. Of the besieging force there were 
3250 Massachusetts men, exclusive of commissioned offi- 
cers, 516 of Connecticut, and 304 of New Hampshire. 
The assailants were short of powder and provisions, and 
ill provided with camp equipage. Their siege artillery 
they had taken in “the grand battery” at Louisburg, 
according to the scheme laid out at Boston. 

On the arrival in London of the Mermaid frigate with 
the news, her commander received a gratuity of five hun- 
dred guineas ; “ the park and tower guns were fired, and 
a general joy and gladness,” says a London newspaper, 
“ was diffused through the whole kingdom. Advices were 
forthwith sent to his Majesty in Hanover, who was gra- 
ciously pleased to express the highest satisfaction. .... . 
And in further testimony how acceptable this important 
acquisition is to his Majesty, a patent has been sent from 
Hanover, creating Mr. Pepperell a baronet of Great 
Britain. ..... His Grace the Duke of Newcastle has 
in the most affectionate manner expressed the just sense 
the nation has of the service of the New England troops ; 
that it will reflect everlasting honor on their country ; and, 
happening when aflairs in Europe were in so bad a situa- 
tion, it will still the more endear them to his Majesty.” ‘The 
Gentlemen’s Magazine took occasion to say, “ Our coun- 
trymen and kinsmen of New England are like shrubs and 
trees which increase in beauty and vigor by being trans- 
planted. They almost shame the soil of their ancestors 


* Lord Mahon says that Pepperell landed his troops “ at Gabarus.” In 
the rude old map of Colonel Gridley, the provincial engineer, the well 
known Chapeau Rouge Bay is called Gabarus Bay, — we suppose, a corruption 
of the former name, the G in Gabarus being pronounced soft. 
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by their stately growth.” Moore’s doctrine was not yet 
broached ; 


“In glorious beauty woods and fields appear ; 
Man is the only growth that dwindles here.” 

The event was one of those singular ones which baflle 
all reasonable calculation. The enterprise seemed to have 
no one element of success, but its daring. Douglas calls 
it “the very, very, very rash, but very, very, very fortu- 
nate expedition against Cape Breton ;” and says that “ if 
any one circumstance had taken a wrong turn on our 
side, and if any one circumstance had not taken a wrong 
turn on the French side, the expedition must have mis- 
carried, and our forces would have returned with shame, 
and an inextricable loss to the province.” * 

All this may be nothing to the purpose of Lord Ma- 
hon’s “ History of England.” But it is to the purpose of 
that history that the capture of Louisburg was, as far as 
England was concerned, the great event of the war of the 
Imperial succession of 1741-1748. England had no 
other success in that war, to compare with it. It was not 
without occasion that “ His Grace the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, in the most affectionate manner, expressed the just 
sense the nation had of the service of the New England 
troops ;” for that service of theirs extricated His Grace 
from infinite perplexity, and the nation from danger not 
a little. We think it would not be attaching too much 
importance to it to say, that by saving the honor of 
England, it gave peace to Europe. England, adopting 
the basis of the status ante bellum, for the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, bought back from France, by the retroces- 
sion of Louisburg in 1748, the conquests which the 
more fortunate arms of her rival had been wresting from 
her on the other side of the water;—a disposition of it, 
no doubt, very much to the discontent and chagrin of the 
New England actors and sufferers, but very greatly to her 
own aid and comfort. Lord Mahon had not suiliciently 
informed himself respecting the place of that event in the 
history of England, when he wrote the little paragraph 
which we have quoted. 


* Same of the British Settlements, &c., vol. i. p. 336. 

t The facts above stated are partly taken from the original “ Letters relat- 
ing to the Expedition against Cape Breton,” (Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections, vol. i.) and partly from newspapers of the time. 
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Throughout his work, the noble author appears dis- 
posed todo hearty justice to Washington, whom he intro- 
duces inthe following terms: 

“On the Ohio, the French surprised and sacked Blocks Town, 
a settlement of the Virginians, who, in return, sent forward Major 
George Washington at the head of 400 men, and with orders to 
attack Fort Duquesne. But this officer having advanced to 
a place called Little Meadows, found himself surrounded in a 
small fort by superior numbers, and, notwithstanding his resolute 
resistance, overpowered: he was compelled to capitulate, march- 
ing out, however, with military honors. This skirmish, of small 
importance, perhaps, in itself, was yet amongst the principal causes 
of the war. It is no less memorable as the first appearance in 
the pages of history of one of their brightest ornaments, — of 
that great and good man, GENERAL WasuinGTon.”* Vol. iv. 
pp- 65, 66. 

But notwithstanding this good disposition, Lord Ma- 
hon’s want of suflicient study of the transactions of those 
times causes him to rob Washington of part of his due. 
For instance, in describing that miserable business, the 
defeat of General Braddock,} he fails to relate that Brad- 
dock’s stupid proceedings were in haughty opposition to 
the remonstrances of his Virginian aid-de-camp, and that 
the intrepidity and conduct of the latter in the action 
attracted the universal admiration of the country, were 
extolled to and by the British ministry, and in short gave 


* Here are some little mistakes. For “Blocks Town,” one should read 
Logstown, (which, however, had not been taken by the French,) and for “ Lit- 
tle Meadows,” Great Meadows. And when ee was “sent forward,” 
it was not “with orders to attack Fort Duquesne,” which was not yet in exist- 
ence. but to help in building upon its site a fort to be begun by another 
Virginia officer, who preceded him. The unfinished work was taken by the 
French, under Contrecceur, before Washington reached it.— Speaking of 
Washington's family further on, (vi. 64) Lord Mahon says, “His great 

andfather, John Washington, had settled in Virginia about eighty years 

fore, (that is about 1652,) and was descended from an old gentleman’s family 
in England. There was a common descent between them and the Earls of 
Ferrers, whose ancient device—three mullets above two bars argent, as 
blazoned in the Herald’s College, and as borne by that line of Earls, appears 
no less on the seal of the American General.” But the connection of the name 
Washington with the Earldom of Ferrers, dates from as late a time as that of 
the marriage (about 1675) of Elizabeth Washington to Robert Shirley, after- 
wards Earl of Ferrers, while the Washington arms are known to have been 
borne by the family of that name as early as 1564, and probably much earlier. 
Can any one tell us whether the stars and stripes of the American flag (of the 
origin of which we must own our ignorance) have any relation to the mullets 
and bars in the arms of the commander-in-chief ’ 

7 Vol. iv. pp. 68-70. 
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him at once a great fame. Lord Mahon does not men- 
tion Washington’s name as having a place in the expe- 
dition or the battle. Nor in relating that Braddock’s 
“troops sought safety in headlong flight,” is he careful to 
confine this remark to the regulars, or to state that while 
they, according to the official report, “ broke and ran, as 
sheep before hounds,” the provincials exerted themselves 
with steady valor to cover their retreat. 

Again, in relating the capture of Fort Duquesne, in 
175s, by General Forbes, which, next to the capture of 
Quebec, (though at a long distance,) was the great event 
in breaking the French power on this continent, Lord 
Mahon speaks of the march from Philadelphia as having 
been “ fraught with no common difficulties,’ which, “ how- 
ever, Were courageously overcome.” * But he ignores the 
leading part taken by Washington and the militia in that 
expedition. Washington was the life of it, though he is 
not so much as named by our author in connection with 
the aflair. In the only action which occurred in the course 
of it (that of the 14th of September) the regulars were 
again beaten, and ‘it was owing to the Virginians that 
the detachment was not cut to pieces. If no better 
management than that of General Forbes had been at 
work for the overcoming of its difficulties, Fort Duquesne 
instead of Pittsburg might have stood at the forks of the 
Ohio at this day. At twenty-six years of age, Washing- 
ton had established the military reputation which, seven- 
teen years later, made him commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the united Colonies. It was at the close of this 
campaign that he received the thanks of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, and that, being overcome with em 
barrassment when he attempted to reply, the Speaker 
said, “ Sit down, Mr. Washington, your modesty is equal 
to your valor, and that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage I can use.” 

The war with the Cherokees in South Carolina, in , 
1759-1761, Lord Mahon, with his right feelings, would 
not have related as he has done,} except from imperfect 
knowledge. It was altogether a brutal aflair. The Indi- 
ans, no doubt, when foolishly and cruelly injured, carried 
on the conflict after the ferocious fashion of their race. 
But Lyttleton, the English governor of South Carolina, 


* Vol. iv. p. 203. t Ibid. pp. 291, 292. 
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was the person chiefly culpable. The Cherokees had been 
friendly. With small thanks and less reward they had 
done useful service in the expedition to the Ohio. There 
had been some disorders on the frontier, and the chiefs 
had quieted their people ; but Lyttleton wanted revenge. 
With needless and heedless obstinacy, regardless of the 
opinions of his best counsellors, — for Lyttleton was a 
martinet and, guoad hoc, a blockhead,— he insisted on 
having the last Cherokee offenders put to death or sur- 
rendered to him, when the savages thought, not without 
reason, that the account had already been pretty fairly 
squared, especially as they were not the original aggress- 
ors. Sincerely desirous of peace, and submitting to unu- 
sual humiliations to preserve it, they were driven into war 
by the outrageous violence and perfidies of the governor, 
who went so far as to keep their envoys as prisoners, and 
at length to put them to death under the miserable pre- 
tence of a conspiracy. His “treaty of peace,” of which 
Lord Mahon speaks, was all a sham, well known by him 
to be so, and only intended to give a color to his violent 
proceedings ; it was made with unauthorized persons, and 
in disregard of Indian customs. If, the war begun, the 
Indians carried it on with ferocity, the English did no less. 
A party, sent from the north by General Amherst, under 
Colonel Montgomery, and joined by a South Carolina 
force, committed horrible devastation among the poor 
savages. At length, the Indians waylaid him at Crow’s 
Creek, and handled his party so roughly that he immedi- 
ately made a rapid retreat from their country ; a move- 
ment which Lord Mahon (in the use of a euphemism of 
which he presents other specimens) describes as his “ re- 
joining Ambherst’s main army, according to his instruc- 
tions.” The savages now had their turn, and they used 
it accordingly, till the following summer, when they were 
finally brought to terms. “A fresh detachment from 
Amherst’s army,” says Lord Mahon, “after the campaign 
in Canada, soon compelled the Cherokees to sue for 

ace.” But the better opinion in America is, that the 
detachment from Amherst’s army, which was under the 
command of the same Colonel Grant whom the Virgini- 
ans had saved before Fort Duquesne, did no such thing; 
but that, on the contrary, the incompetency of Grant was 

VOL. LXXV.—NO. 156, 12 
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redeemed by Middleton and his South Carolina troops. 
However that may be, the poor natives were more sinned 
against than sinning. It is a shocking passage in the 
mal-administration of the colonial governors ; Lord Ma- 
hon, had he understood it, could not have found in his 
good heart to speak of it so coolly. 

But we hasten to his Lordship’s just published volumes. 
And of these we must say, in frankness, that, as to that 
portion of them which relates to American affairs, — or 
rather to American events,— they have to us altogether too 
much the appearance of being the result of cramming for 
the occasion, so unlike the rest of the work, which for the 
most part seems to have been written from a full mind. 
Lord Mahon appears to have begun his study of the colo- 
nial history when about to write his forty-third chapter, 
which relates to the passage of the Stamp Act. We judge, 
from the account of the foundation of the New England 
colonies, with which this chapter opens, that he is not so 
much as aware that Plymouth and Massachusetts were 
originally separate governments." To be sure, they ceased 
to be so in the third year of William and Mary; but in 
describing the colony seal of Massachusetts Bay, Lord 
Mahon appears to give it to the Plymouth settlers, who, 


*“ At one time,” says Lord Mahon, (Vol. v. p- 98) “ Cromwell himself, 
then a man of little note, had been on board ship to join them, when there 
came an order from Whitehall that he and the other emigrants should be 
disembarked, — an order, it has been aptly said, which, in its final conse- 

uences, destroyed both king and commonwealth.” A note refers to Lord 

yron’s preface to Marino Faliero. But the reference to Lord Byron relates, 
we suppose, not to the statement of fact, but to the subjoined remark of 
Lord Byron upon it. The fact we take to be apocryphal, though Lord Ma- 
hon might quote no bad authority for it. Our own historian, Mather, asserts 
it (Magnalia, Book i. chap. vy. § 7); but in these latter days his credit is 
not the highest. Hutchinson (//istory of Massachusetts, Vol. i.p. 42; a book, 
by the by, which, eminently important as it was to Lord Mahon’s objects, we 
have the strongest persuasion that he never saw,) followed Mather, though 
with less precision of statement. Hume (chap. lii.) speaks of Hutchinson 
as having put the matter beyond question; and Lord Nugent (Life of 
Hampden, V ol. i. p. 256) has alluded to it with the same easy faith. But 
the fair inference from the statement of our own excellent annalist, Winthrop, 
(Vol. i. pp. 135, 266,) appears to be that all the persons were ultimately per- 
mitted to come over to America, who had engaged to do so; and the lan- 
guage of the contemporary Rushworth, in his record of the proceedings of 
the Privy Council ( Vol. ii. p. 409) perfectly coincides with that of Winthrop. 
Nor does there appear any good reason why, when the king hoped to tame 
the young Sir Harry Vane by assenting to his desire of living in New Eng- 
land, he should have expected to accomplish the same object as to Crom- 
well, by keeping him at home. 
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from the time of their having a seal, used one of a quite 
different description. ‘To say nothing, however, of earlier 
matters, most strangely the movements which immedi- 
ately led to the Revolution are traced back no further than 
to the passage of the Stamp Act; all that had come and 
gone before, since 1760, is despatched with such share 
as may belong to it of the two following periods. 


“ At various periods there had arisen between the North Ame- 
rican Colonies and the mother country differences touching the 
restrictions of trade which the latter had imposed. These differ- 
ences were, no doubt, of considerable extent and bitterness ; but, 
in my opinion, had no other and stronger cause of quarrel broken 
forth, they might have been to this day, quietly debated before 
the Board of Trade at Whitehall.” Vol. v. p. 122. 


The story is told with scarcely so much as a mention 
of the names of James Otis and Samuel Adams, down to 
1770, when Otis was disabled and withdrew from public 
life. The tragedy of Hamlet is performed with the part 
of Hamlet omitted. For heaven's sake, then, the Ameri- 
can reader asks, who are put upon the scene? And the 
answer is, Henry and Franklin. For aught the reader 
of Lord Mahon knows to the contrary, they bore the 
whole burden and heat of the day. For aught that Lord 
Mahon appears to know, others might as well have been 
spared from the conflict. The chapter which relates to 
the passage of the Stamp Act, and its immediate conse- 
quences, has no place for the Massachusetts Dioscuri, but 
sketches at length the characters of “those two eminent 
men who at this time took the foremost part in opposing 
the pretensions of the mother country on either side of 
the Atlantic — Patrick Henry in America, and Benjamin 
Franklin in England.” 

Far be it from us to withhold any honor from those great 
names. But fair play is a jewel, and we desire to see it 
allowed on all sides. Franklin rendered excellent service to 
the cause of American freedom. His labors were chiefly, as 
Lord Mahon says, in England, where he was agent for the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Georgia. But he was not one of those to whom the 
vision of coming independence was earliest disclosed, nor 
will a person well informed on the subject pretend that 
any part of his great merit was that of a pioneer in the 
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assertion of Revolutionary doctrine. Lord Mahon’s own 
volumes would afford some materials for refuting such an 
error. As to Patrick Henry, he was a miracle of natural 
eloquence. In 1765, he was twenty-nine years old. In 
that year he took his seat in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, having acquired a sudden and brilliant reputation 
a year or two before by a marvellous exhibition of foren- 
sic oratory, but being yet wholly unknown as a legislator 
or statesman. He proposed, and, in the face of a formi- 
dable opposition of the hitherto leading men of the An- 
cient Dominion, carried through, a series of five Resolu- 
tions relating to the passage of the Stamp Act. In the 
last of them lay the sting of the whole. It was carried 
by a majority of only one vote, and, on a reconsideration 
the next day, was expunged from the journal, but found its 
way before the public through the newspapers. It was as 
follows. 


“ Resolved, therefore, that the General Assembly of this colony 
have the sole right and power to lay taxes and impositions upon 
the inhabitants of this colony; and that every attempt to vest 
such power in any person or persons whatsoever, other than the 
General Assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to destroy 
British, as well as American, freedom.” 


These resolutions were passed on the 30th day of May, 
1765. They produced a great and salutary excitement 
throughout the country. Nearly a year before, on the 
13th day of June, 1764,— and in revolutions years are 
ages,— the Massachusetts House of Representatives, in 
a document of equal formality and publicity, a letter to 
their agent in London, written to be communicated to 
the ministry, and immediately printed in the newspapers, 
had announced the same doctrine in all its breadth in the 
following words: “'The silence of the province should 
have been imputed to any cause, even to despair, rather 
than be construed into a tacit cession of their rights, or 
an acknowledgment of a right in the Parliament of Great 
Britain to impose duties and taxes upon a people who are 
not represented in the House of Commons.” And in Oc- 
tober, 1764, the New York Assembly, taking up the same 
testimony, proceed to “inform the Commons of Great 
Britain, that the people of this colony, inspired by the 
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genius of their mother country, nobly disdain the thought 
of claiming that exemption as a privilege ; they found 
it on a basis more honorable, solid, and stable ; they chal- 
lenge, and glory in it, as their right.” 

We might refer to other facts of the same nature, of 
earlier date than the Virginia movement. In what, then, 
consisted the great importance of the Resolutions, which, 
as Lord Mahon rightly says, “ the House of Burgesses of 
his [Henry’s] province was induced to pass,” “ mainl 
through his eloquence and energy?” In this, —that they 
were the much-desired adhesion of Virginia to the north- 
ern doctrine. Massachusetts, then the great northern colo- 
ny, was safe for it long ago. The great southern colony, 
Virginia, now adopted it. Had either Massachusetts or 
Virginia held back, it could scarcely be that the other colo- 
nies should go forward. Massachusetts had gone forward. 
Virginia now stood by her side. And, from that day, 
there was strong encouragement and confidence. And so 
far as that made the Revolution, Patrick Henry and his 
Resolutions made it, but hardly to the exclusion of the 
agency of others, who had earlier done the same sort of 
work. If any one thinks that the Revolution is to be dated 
from the time when Virginia first maintained strong 
doctrine as to the right of taxation, it will be reasonable 
for him to refer the Revolution to Patrick Henry’s Reso- 
lutions. But such, we venture to say, is not me | will not 
be the sentence of history." 

Four years after Henry’s Resolutions, James Otis was 
still known to the British statesmen as the chief cham- 
pion of the American claims, and was referred to as such 
by Lord Clare and Mr. Burke, in debate in Parliament. 
Four years before Patrick Henry’s Resolutions, in Feb- 
ruary, 1761, in the State House in Boston, James Otis 
argued the question of the “ Writs of Assistance” before 


* Lord Mahon says, that “it was universally thought the Address (of the 
Congress in 1774) to the English people was composed by Mr. John Jay, of 
New York, and the Petition to the King by Mr. Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 

inia.” When his Lordship looks into the second volume of the Do/itical 
Vritings of John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, he will find that the latter 
document came from the pen of the famous author of the Furmer’s Letters. 
Lee wrote the Address to the Colonies. See the Life of Richard Henry Lee, 
by his grandson, R. H. Lee. D* i. p. 219. 
~ 
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the Judges of the Superior Court. John Adams knew 
something of the history of American Independence, and 
this is what he has left on record as to his sense of the 
importance of that transaction. 


“Otis was a flame of fire; with a promptitude of classical 
allusions, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance of his eyes into futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous 
eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American Independ- 
ence was then and there born. ‘The seeds of patriots and heroes, 
to defend the Von sine Diis animosus infans, to defend the vigor- 
ous youth, were then and there sown. Every man of an immense 
crowded audience appeared to me to go away as I did, ready to 
take arms against Writs of Assistance. Then and there, was the 
first scene of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
Great Britain. Then and there, the child Independence was 
born. In fifteen years, that is, in 1776, he grew up to manhood 
and declared himself free.” Tudor’s Life of James Otis, pp. 
GO, 61. 

And, again: 

“T do say in the most solemn manner, that Mr. Otis’s oration 
against Writs of Assistance, breathed into this nation the breath 
of life.” bid. pp. 87, 88. 

Such was the opinion of a friend to the cause, than 
whom no other was more discerning or better informed. 
What did its enemies think? ‘Towards the close of 
1766, Governor Bernard wrote to Lord Shelburne : “ The 
troubles in this country take their rise from, and owe their 
continuance to, one man, so much that his history alone 
would contain a full account of them. This man, James 
Otis, Esq., was a lawyer in Boston, when I came to the 
government,” &c.* 

It is the same John Adams, whose opinion of Otis’s 
services we have given above, of whom Lord Mahon 
says: 

“T observe that Mr. John Adams, in his private Diary, from 
time to time mentions Otis with no high respect. Thus, Dee. 23, 
1765: ‘ Otis is fiery and feverous; he is liable to great inequali- 
ties of temper, sometimes in despondency and sometimes in a 
rage. Thus again, Sept. 3, 1769: ‘Otis talks all; he grows the 


* Bowen's Life of Otis. in Sparks’s Am. Diog. p. 147. 
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most talkative man alive; no other gentleman in company can 
find space to put ina word.’” Vol. v. p. 408. 

The character ascribed by Adams to Otis in 1765 
always belonged to him. It was the infelicity of his 
temperament, consistent however with generous and 
splendid qualities, and by no means excluding “ high re- 
spect ” in one who observed and recorded it. With 
growing years it became aggravated into insanity, to 
which condition it was rapidly tending when, in 1769, 
Adams described Otis as growing “the most talkative 
man alive.” ‘This was the last year that he passed for a 
sane man. But if Lord Mahon entertains a “high re- 
spect ” for Lord Chatham, notwithstanding the imbecile 
prostration of the time of his second administration, why 
is Adams to be quoted as denying respect to Otis under 
like circumstances ? 

Of “the two Adamses, Samuel and John,” Lord Ma- 
hon says that 

“ These were distant kinsmen and close friends, and both men 
of much ability, but far different in character; the first a dema- 
gogue, the second a statesman.” Vol. v. p. 408. 

According to the etymology of the word, a demagogue 
means simply a popularleader. And this Samuel Adams 
eminently was. But a demagogue, in the invidious sense 
of that word, he certainly was not. He sought no pri- 
vate ends. He had a Spartan contempt for money and 
parade. He wasa man of theories, — narrow theories, 
sometimes -— but standing in his consideration far above 
all personal objects. ‘The most special notice which Lord 
Mahon takes of him is to repeat a piece of scandal from 
the simple, but credulous, and therefore not too trust- 
worthy Gordon." But as he subsequently took pains to get 
further information, and on the strength of it has made the 
amende in his Appendix,} we pass that question by. It is 
certain that the people of Massachusetts, and especially his 
fellow-citizens of Boston, who best knew and were most 
interested in any cause of complaint against him of the 
sort alleged, extended to him a remarkable degree of 
confidence throughout his long life. In it there are no so 
salient passages as in the life of Otis. But, as much as 


* Vol. vi. p. 183. + Vol. vi. p. xvi. 
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any other person in the early period of the ante-revolu- 
tionary disputes, Samuel Adams was the man of reflec- 
tion and daring, and, more than any other person, the 
man of business. He tempered and partly directed the 
impetuosity of Otis, and his more careful and fastidious 
pen was constantly in use to prune the exuberances and 
correct the method of his friend. Much of the important 
public correspondence of the time, as the Massachusetts 
petition to the king, the letters to members of the minis- 
try and other persons in power in England, and the circu- 
lar letter to the Assemblies of the other colonies, are 
known to have been thus their joint production, Otis fur- 
nishing the first draft, and Adams making amendments 
and additions. ‘To Adams is probably due the invention 
of that potent enginery, the committees for correspond- 
ence between the different colonies. And on all hands, 
we believe, he is allowed to have suggested the comnmit- 
tees of correspondence between the towns of Massachu- 
setts, in which the other more extensive plan had its 
pattern. He has been said, but we do not know on 
what authority, to have first suggested the idea of the 
non-importation agreement, and that of the Congress at 
New York, in 1764, which led, ten years after, to the Conti- 
nental Congress." In the caucuses and the popular assem- 
blies he was the oracle, and one never known to utter an 
ambiguous response. Lord Mahon may depend upon it 
that the history of American politics from 1760 to 1770 
will not hold together in the absence of those two names. 

His Lordship, following Mr. Adolphus, supposes that 
the famous speech of Colonel Barre on the passage of 
the Stamp Act was an afterthought. He says: 

“Within doors the scheme was opposed with little vigor. Pitt 
was ill in bed at Hayes, and only a few of his friends, as Colonel 
Barre and Alderman Baker, spoke or voted against it. Nine 
years afterwards, and in the presence no doubt of many men who 
had witnessed these discussions, Mr. Burke described them in the 
following terms: ‘ Far from any thing inflammatory, I never heard 
a more languid debate in this House. No more than two or three 
gentlemen as I remember spoke against the Act, and that with 
great reserve and remarkable temper. There was but one divi- 
sion in the whole progress of the Bill and the minority did not 


* Biography of the Signers, &e. p. 293. 
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reach to more than thirty-nine or forty. In the House of Lords 
I do not recollect that there was any debate or division at all’ 

“ There is extant, nevertheless, an eloquent and well-known 
burst of oratory, which is ascribed to Colonel Barre, on one of 
these occasions. Mr. Grenville having spoken of the Americans 
as children of our own, planted by our care and nourished by our 
indulgence, Colonel Barré exclaimed: ‘ Children planted by your 
care! No, your oppression planted them in America, they fled 
from your tyranny into a then uncultivated land ;’—and there 
follows a fine philippic against the misgovernment of the mother 
country. But on further examination there appears the strongest 
reason to doubt whether these words were really uttered at that 
time. In the first place, they are not recorded in the contempo- 
rary Debates of Debrett. Secondly, they are hard to reconcile with 
the authentic description of Burke. It is probable therefore that 
some time afterwards, and when our dissensions with America 
had already darkened, this speech, under the name of revision, 
and on a slight foundation of reality, was added by the pen of 
Barre.” Vol. v. pp. 130, 131. 


This is an anachronism, and an anachorism besides. A 
Congressional orator nowadays publishes a speech ina 
pamphlet which it takes two or three hours to read, when 
the honorable gentleman has only been twice as many 
minutes on his legs. But we never heard of this being 
the practice in England. At all events, it was not in 
Col. Barré’s time. Mr. Adolphus and Lord Mahon are 
mistaken. Mr. Francis Dana, afterwards Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, heard Barré’s speech, and wrote home 
an account of it at the time. But Lord Mahon might 
have found his contradiction in print. In June, 1766, 
Jared Ingersoll, then recently returned from London, 
where he had been agent for the colony of Connecticut, 
published at New Haven a pamphlet containing, among 
other letters, one addressed by him to Governor Fitch on 
the 11th of February, 1765. In this letter he gives the 
following account of the proceedings on the passage of 
the Stamp Act, at which he was present : 


“The debate upon the American Stamp Bill came on before 
the Ifouse for the first time, last Wednesday, when the same was 
opened by Mr. Grenville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
pretty lengthy speech; and in a very able, and I think, in a very 
candid manner, he opened the nature of the tax; urged the ne- 
cessity of it; endeavored to obviate all objections ;— and took 
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oceasion to desire the House to give the Bill a most serious and 
cool consideration, and not suffer themselves to be influenced by 
any resentments, which might have been kindled from any thing 
they might have heard out of doors :— (alluding, I suppose, to 
the New York and Boston Assemblies’ speeches and votes) — 
that this was a matter of revenue, which of all things was the 
most interesting to the subject, &e., &«.— The argument was 
taken up by several who opposed the Bill, namely by Alderman 
Beckford, Col. Barré, Mr. Jackson, Sir William Meredith, and 
some others Mr. Barré, who by the way, I think, and I find I 
am not alone in my opinion, is one of the finest speakers that the 
House can boast of, having been some time in America as an offi- 
cer in the army, and having, while there, as I had known before, 
contracted many friendships with American gentlemen, and I 
believe entertained much more favorable opinions of them, than 
some of his profession have done, delivered a very handsome and 
moving speech upon the Bill, and against the same, concluding 
by saying, that he was very sure that most who should hold up 
their hands to the Bill, must be under a necessity of acting very 
much in the dark, but added, ‘ perhaps as well in the dark as any 
way.’ 

« After him Mr. Charles Townsend spoke in favor of the Bill; 
— took notice of several things Mr. Barré had said, and conclud- 
ed with the following, or like words:—‘ And now will these 
Americans, children planted by our care, nourished up by our 
indulgence, until they are grown to a degree of strength and opu- 
lence, and protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute 
their mite, to relieve us from the heavy weight of that burden which 
we lie under?’ When he had done, Mr. Barré rose, and hav- 
ing explained something which he had before said, and which Mr. 
Townsend had been remarking upon, he then took up the before- 
mentioned concluding words of Mr. Townsend, and in a most 
spirited, and, I thought, an almost inimitable manner, said, 

“*They planted by your care! No, your oppressions planted 
‘em in America. They fled from your tyranny, to a then uncul- 
tivated and unhospitable country; where they exposed them- 
selves to almost all the hardships to which human nature is 
liable ; and among others, to the eruelties of a savage foe, the 
most subtle, and I take upon me to say, the most formidable of 
any people upon the face of God's earth; and yet, actuated by 
principles of true English liberty, they met all these hardships 
with pleasure, compared with those they suffered in their own 
country, from the hands of those who should have been their 
friends. 

“*They nourished up by your indulgence! They grew by 
your neglect of “em:— As soon as you began to care about’em, 
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that care was exercised in sending persons to rule over ‘em, in 
one department and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies 
of deputies to some member of this house, sent to spy out their 
liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upen ’em ; 
—men, whose behavior, on many occasions, has caused the 
blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within them ;— men pro- 
moted to the highest seats of justice, some, who tomy knowledge, 
were glad by going to a foreign country, to escape being brought 
to the bar of a court of justice in their own. 

“*They protected by your arms! They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence ; have exerted a valor amidst their constant 
and laborious industry, for the defence of a country, whose fron- 
tier was drenched in blood, while its interior parts have yielded all 
its little savings to your emolument. And believe me, remem- 
ber that I this day told you so, that same spirit of freedom which 
actuated that people at first, will accompany them still ;— but 
prudence forbids me to explain myself further. God knows I do 
not at this time speak from motives of party heat ; what I de- 
liver are the genuine sentiments of my heart: However superior 
to me in general knowledge and experience, the respectable body 
of this house may be, yet I claim to know more of America than 
most of you, having seen and been conversant in that country. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal, as any subjects the 
king has; but a people jealous of their liberties, and who will 
vindicate them, if ever they should be violated ;— but the sub- 
ject is too delicate, and I will say no more.’ 

“These sentiments were thrown out so entirely without pre- 
meditation, so forcibly and so firmly, and the breaking off so 
beautifully abrupt, that the whole house sat awhile as amazed, 
intently looking, and without answering a word. 

“TI own I felt emotions that I never felt before ; and went the 
next morning and thanked Col. Barre, in behalf of my country, 
for his noble and spirited speech. However, sir, after all that 
was said, upon a division of the house upon the question, there 
was about two hundred and fifty, to about fifty, in favor of the 
bill.” Mr. Ingersoll’s Letters, pp. 14-17. 


There can be no question about this evidence. “ Last 
Wednesday,” (which by the calendars we find to be Febru- 
ary 6th,) Ingersoll says that Barré made a speech, which 
Ingersoll reports, just as American children have had it 
almost ever since in their school-books. Lord Mahon 
says that it is “ not recorded in the contemporary Debates 
of Debrett.” But, as his Lordship has looked into De- 
brett to verify that statement, he knows that the whole 
proceedings in relation to the Stamp Act, are despatched 
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in eleven lines of that concise reporter.* The supposition of 
Barré’s speech having been made at the time alleged, again 
says Lord Mahon, is “ hard to reconcile with the authentic 
description of Burke.” But what proceedings was it 
in particular that Burke authentically described? It is hard 
to say. If they were those of the 6th of February, either 
Burke’s memory was in fault, or he estimated Barré’s elo- 
quence in a way we should not expect from him. Ina later 
letter (of March 6th,) Ingersoll, referring to his former “ par- 
ticular account of the reception the American Stamp Bill 
met with in the House of Commons upon the first bring- 
ing of it in,” says, (p. 22,) “since that time, in the further 
progress of the bill through the House, there have been 
some further debates, the most considerable of which was 
at the second reading of the bill.’ On that day too, 
Ingersoll, — a colony agent, interested to observe the facts, 
and under no motive, as far as we can see, to deceive, — 
says that the presentation of a Virginia petition by Sir 
William Meredith “ drew on a pretty warm debate ;” that 
“ Mr. Yorke, the late Attorney-General, delivered himself 
in a very long speech;” that “in the most peremptory 
manner” General Conway “ denied the right of parlia- 
ment to tax us;” that he “ urged with great vehemence 
the many hardships and what he was pleased to call ab- 
surdities that would follow from the contrary doctrine 
and practice,” and that “the hardships and inconven- 
iences were also again urged and placed in various lights 
by our other friends in the House.” And he says further 
on, under the date of March 6th, (p. 23,) “ It is about 
four days since the Bill passed through all the necessary 
forms in the House of Commons, and is now ready and 
lies before the Lords for their concurrence.” 

It was then pending in the House from February 6th to 
about March 2d. On the 6th of February, Barré made 
his famous speech, and it was in answer to Charles 
Townsend, and not to George Grenville, whom Lord Ma- 
hon, by yet another error, supposes to have been the 
alleged opponent of Barré on that occasion. “In the 
further progress of the bill” there were “ some further de- 
bates,” of one of which in particular, Ingersoll, within 
three or four weeks at the longest, gives a detailed account. 


* Parliamentary Register, Vol. iv. pp. 250, 251. 
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Nine years after, Burke used language which Lord Ma- 
hon interprets as proving that the Stamp Act passed 
almost sub si/entio, and, in particular, that Barré’s speech 
upon it, as it has since gone into the books, is a fiction. 
Lord Mahon must look for some other explanation of 
Burke’s words. _ After the facts which we have stated, 
he will own that his former inference from them must be 
abandoned. 

Barreé’s speech, as copied from Ingersoll’s letter to the 
Governor, appeared in the New London Gazette on the 
10th of May, 1765, a few days only after the news of the 
final passage of the Stamp Act reached America, and 
immediately went flying all abroad through the conti- 
nent on the wings of all the newspapers. ‘This we might 
not have been surprised that Lord Mahon should have 
overlooked. But there is one somewhat public refutation 
of his mistake which might have been less expected to 
escape his notice. He is acquainted with the phrase 
“Sons of Liberty,” for he says (p. 361,) “thus did the 
opposition parties in America continue (in 1769) to call 
themselves.” But it seems he did not know that it had 
its origin in 1765, in the enthusiasm for Barré’s speech, 
who had used it. For this fact, which in America is so 
notorious as to need no proof, we appeal, for Lord Ma- 
hon’s satisfaction, to Ingersoll’s pamphlet; who says, 
(p. 16, note,) “I believe | may claim the honor of having 
been the author of this title, (Sons of Liberty,) however 
little personal good I have got by it, having been the only 
person, by what I can discover, who transmitted Mr. 
Barré’s speech to America.” 

It is perhaps scarcely worth while to mention that the 
device of a snake cut in pieces, with the initial letters of 
the names of the several colonies aflixed to the parts, 
with the motto “Join or Die,” which appeared at the head 
of the “ Constitutional Courant” after the passage of the 
Stamp Act, was not contrived for that occasion, as Lord 
Mahon (p. 133) appears to suppose. It was invented by 
Franklin, at the beginning of the previous war, with the 
design of uniting the colonies against the French, and was 
published at that time in his newspaper, the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette.” * 


* See Sparks’s Writings of Franklin, vol. iii. p. 25. 
VOL, LXXV.— NO. 156, 13 
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Of not much more consequence is a mistake a little 
further on, if it were not for the unpleasant use which 
it is made to serve. After the signature of the treaty of 

ace in 1783, a story was current in England that Frank- 
in appeared on that occasion in the same dress of “ Man- 
chester velvet,” in which he had been clad, when, eight 
years before, he was the object of Wedderburn’s vitu- 
peration before the Privy Council ; thus showing the deep 
resentment with which he had treasured up the remem- 
brance of that scene. Lord Mahon says, (vol. v. p. 495,) 
“ Mr. Sparks has given some strong reasons against the 
truth of this story,” and adds, referring to that gentle- 
man’s edition of Franklin’s Writings, (vol. i. p. 488,) 
“ But Mr. Sparks is quite mistaken when he proceeds to 
say that this story was fabricated in England, ‘ to gratify 
the malevolence of a disappointed party.’” But this is 
not precisely what Mr. Sparks did proceed to say. Mr. 
Sparks’s words were these : “ The report was fabricated in 
England at a time when the treaty was a topic of vehe- 
ment discussion ; and it was eagerly seized upon to gra- 
tify the malevolence of a disappointed party.” Now there 
can be no question that a story may be fabricated as a 
pleasantry, and afterwards seized upon for a purpose. 
And this is a distinction which apparently Mr. Sparks 
meant to make; at all events, it is one which his lan- 
guage intimates. And Lord Mahon should recognize the 
ditlerence between fabricating a thing, which his Lord- 
ship never does himself, and seizing upon it when fabri- 
cated, an error from which (as in the case of the Baroness 
Riedesel’s reports,) he is not equally exempt. He goes 
on to say, that the story “was told by one whom Mr. 
Sparks will hardly consider an adherent of what he terms 
“the malevolent and disappointed party, namely, Dr. 
Priestley, and it was vouched for most distinctly by Dr. 
Bancroft, an American, and an intimate friend of Frank- 
lin.” And for this he refers to Sparks’s Franklin." But 
here his Lordship is still more astray. He well knows 
the difference between the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783, and the treaty of alliance with France in 
1778; and if he had overlooked it, the very note of Mr. 


* Vol. iv. p. 453. 
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Sparks, to which he refers, read carefully, would have 
brought it to his mind. That note cites the authority of 
Dr. Priestley and Dr. Bancroft for an incident of the sign- 
ing of the treaty of 1778, and not at all of the treaty of 
1783, as Lord Mahon imagines. These things are not 
material. But a writer of his Lordship’s reputation has a 
character for exactness to maintain ; and especially he can- 
not be too careful as to accuracy in quotations and refer- 
ences, when he intends to make them the basis of censo- 
rious comment. 

In December, 1776, a large building in the dock-yard 
at Portsmouth was consumed by fire. Soon after, a 
quantity of combustibles was found concealed in another 
building of the same establishment; and, still later, at- 
tempts were made to fire the shipping at Plymouth and 
Bristol. Suspicion fell upon a young Englishman, named 
Aitken, who had been in America, and who was other- 
wise called John the Painter. While in gaol, a fellow- 
craftsman gained his confidence, and 


“ John the Painter was by degrees drawn in to own to his false 
friend that he was engaged in a design of setting fire to the seve- 
ral dock-yards, and thus destroying the navy of Great Britain, 
and that he had been more than once to Paris to concert his 
measures for that object with Mr. Silas Deane. ‘ Do you not know 
Silas Deane ?’ he asked. ‘ What, no,—not Silas Deane?’ He 
is a fine clever fellow; and I believe Benjamin Franklin is em- 
ployed on the same errand.’ The prisoner added that Silas 
Deane had encouraged him in his noble enterprise, inquiring all 
the particulars, and supplying him with the money he wanted.” 
Vol. vi. pp. 217, 218. 

As Franklin had just arrived in France when the Ports- 
mouth dock-yard was set on fire, and had not yet reached 
Paris, Lord Mahon, in a note, acquits him of any privity 
to the transaction. But he does it with little grace, think- 
ing proper to add, — 

“ Yet some persons may consider as significant the hint which 
he drops in a letter to Dr. Priestley many months before: ‘ Eng- 
land has begun to burn our seaport towns; secure, I suppose, 
that we shall never be able to return the outrage in kind. 
Works, vol. viii. p. 156.” Vol. vi. pp. 217, 218. 

This was said by Franklin in allusion to the burning 
of Charlestown by the British, during the battle of Bun- 
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ker Hill. If Lord Mahon regards those words of Frank- 
lin as aflording any presumption that Franklin or his 
countrymen would be disposed to send incendiaries into 
the cities of England to retaliate that act of military 
wantonness, then perhaps less importance is to be attached 
to his Lordship’s opinion of Silas Deane, on whom, for 
want of such a proof of alibi as Franklin’s, he appears 
willing to allow the Painter’s charge to rest. 

But to go back again some years. We cannot quite 
acquiesce in Lord Mahon’s estimate of Sir Francis Ber- 
nard, though we are aware that he is not without appa- 
rently good authority for his opinion. We think we 
could point to not a few occasions on which a man, such 
as he describes Bernard, would not have acted as Bernard 
did. We have materials for arguing the point, but, on 
the whole, we must pass it by, as requiring an induction 
of facts too large for our present limits. Lord Mahon 
says that Bernard was “a man of ability and firmness, 
but harsh and quarrelsome.” We could not select the 
epithet “harsh” as well characterizing him, and we are 
by no means clear that he should be called “ quarrel- 
some.” Sir Francis was an accomplished man, of un- 
exceptionable private life, and of distinguished talents for 
society. He had governed New Jersey very satisfactorily 
to the people. Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction occa- 
sioned by the appointment of Hutchinson as Chief Jus- 
tice, he was, on the whole, popular through the first three 
years — Hutchinson says, through the first five years — 
of his administration of Massachusetts, and the provin- 
cial government gave him substantial tokens of its good 
will. But he was not rich; he had a large family to pro- 
vide for; and this was to be done through oflicial pre- 
ferment, which accordingly he was always seeking. ‘The 
way to preferment was through ministerial favor, and the 
way to the favor of court and ministry when George the 
Third was king, and George Grenville was minister, was 
through a lofty assertion of the prerogative. He stood 
for prerogative confidently, ably, and at the same time 
imprudently. Had he been more cunning, he would have 
dealt more in generals. He spread his argument too 
much, volunteered too many applications of his principles, 
and exposed too many points to attack. He was engaged 
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with abler men than himself. Otis, Adams, and Bowdoin 
made wild work with his state papers. Such refutations 
as he got from them are of the things that drive wise 
men mad. It was hardly in human nature — it was not 
in that of Sir Francis— to bear them with equanimity. 
Had there been less in him, he would have ventured less, 
and sought quiet in inefliciency. As it was, his conscious 
ability, stimulated by his needy ambition, tempted him 
to repeated conflicts, and so involved him, again and 
again, in vexatious defeats. That under such circum- 
stances, he should have sometimes betrayed irritation, and 
suifered himself to be driven to undignified expedients, 
we do not think justifies calling him “harsh and quarrel- 
some.” But perhaps this is not much more than a dis- 
pute about words, and at all events we have not space to 
pursue it. Champion of parliamentary supremacy as he 
was, Bernard was opposed to the Stamp Act." His inde- 
ndent good sense, had he been left to follow it, would 
ave saved him from many indiscretions. It was not so 
much ill temper that led him into them, as the erroneous 
estimates of popular opinion into which he was seduced by 
the crown oflicers and their adherents. He was never, by 
any means, so much an object of dislike as Hutchinson 
became, though it is true, this was partly owing to the 
feeling that Hutchinson, as a Massachusetts man, had 
added treachery to oppression. 

“In Rhode Island,’ says Lord Mahon, “there had 
taken place a most daring outrage during the past year, 
(1772,) when a king’s ship, the Gaspee schooner, which 
was employed against the illicit traders, was boarded, 
set on fire, and destroyed.” + Daring, undoubtedly, that 
affair may well be called. The Gaspee was boarded 


* “T would not presume to give advice to his Majesty's ministers of State ; 
but yet I hope I shall be excused when I reveal my earnest wishes, thatsome 
means may be found to make it consistent with the dignity of parliament to 
put the Stamp Act out of the question, at least for the present.” Bernard's 
Letter to Secretary Conway, of October 28th, 1765, in “ Select Letters” of 
Bernard (London, 1774,) p. 28.“ I heartily disapproved of the Stamp Act, 
before it passed. I voted against it, and doubt not I shall vote for the repeal. 
I knew your sentiments were the same as mine on this subject.” R. Jack- 
son to Bernard, November Sth, 1765, in Massachusetts State Papers, (Bos- 
ton, 1818.) p. 70. 

t Vol. v. p. 483. 
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at midnight, in Narragansett Bay, from eight boats from 
Providence, set on fire, and destroyed. On the arrival 
of the intelligence in England, a royal proclamation 
was issued oflering a large reward for the discovery of 
the perpetrators, and a royal commission proceeded to 
Rhode Island, and made laborious scrutiny for their 
detection; but they kept each other’s counsel, and were 
not discovered. ‘There had been plenty of “ outrage” 
on the part of the petty officer in command of the vessel, 
to provoke her fate. Contrary to English law, he had 
sent property, seized by him, out of the colony, for trial at 
Boston ; and ina letterof complaint to Lord Hillsborough, 
the Governor of Rhode Island had had occasion to repre- 
sent that “since the Gaspee and Beaver have been sta- 
tioned in this colony, the inhabitants have been insulted 
without any just cause, with the most abusive and con- 
tumelious language, and I am sorry that I have reason to 
say that the principal oflicers belonging to said vessels 
have exercised that power with which they are vested, in 
a wanton and arbitrary manner.” A previous correspond- 
ence on the subject between the Governor and Admiral 
Montague, commanding on the station, had been con- 
ducted by that oflicer with the insolence customary with 
the officers of the royal navy in their communications 
with the colonial governments in those times.” 

Lord Mahon habitually looks upon the people and the 
measures of Massachusetts with less favor than upon 
those of the other colonies. In April, 1775, the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts addressed a letter to a 
missionary among the Indians of the Six Nations, re- 
questing him to use his “ influence with them to join with 
us in the defence of our rights; but if you cannot pre- 
vail with them,” it continues, “ to take an active part in 
this glorious cause, that you will at least engage them to 
stand neuter, and not by any means to aid and assist our 
enemies.” ‘The former of the two clauses which we have 
quoted, Lord Mahon cites, with an unpleasant paraphrase 
of his own.t For the letter, he refers in a note to Mr. 
Sparks’s editionof Washington's Writings, (vol. iii. p.495,) 


* The story is told, and the whole evidence collected ina pamphlet pub- 
lished by William R. Staples, at Providence, in 1845. See also Gordon's 
History, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 

t Vol. vi. p. 53. 
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and adds: “ The pretext assigned for this application 
was a rumor, ‘that those who are inimical to us in Can- 
ada have been tampering with those Nations,’ — an as- 
sertion very easy to make.” It was an assertion very 
easy to make. But as Lord Mahon might have learned 
from that very note of Mr. Sparks, to which he has re- 
ferred for the letter, there were facts which made it ap- 
pear to be also an assertion pretty easy to substantiate. 
Several months before, a committee, of which Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, and John Hancock were mem- 
bers, had been directed by the Congress to correspond 
with persons in Canada for the purpose of obtaining in- 
telligence of movements in that province.” Emissaries 
were likewise despatched to Canada, instructed to consult 
with the friends of the American cause, and report such 
information as they might procure. ‘They had reported 
“that secret agents had been sent among the Indians of 
the Six Nations to gain them over and stir them up 
against the colonists,’ — intelligence, the correctness of 
which was substantiated by the shocking butchery of 
Americans at the Cedars, early in the following year, by 
Indians under the command of a British oflicer. Ina 
letter to General Schuyler, towards the close of the same 
year, Washington speaks of proofs before possessed “ of the 
ministry’s intention to engage the savages against us ” as 
“ incontrovertible,” and adds that they were then recently 
confirmed by some intercepted despatches.} 

In respect to the first battle of the Revolution, that of 
the 19th of April, 1775, Lord Mahon very correctly uses 
the following language. 

“ Before the British, now exhausted with long marching, could 
again reach Lexington their retreat had grown into a rout. Their 
utter destruction would have ensued had not General Gage, to 
guard against any adverse turn of fortune, sent forward that very 
morning another detachment under Lord Perey to support them. 
That new force they found just arrived at Lexington. Here 
Lord Perey’s men formed a hollow square, into which the British 
of the first detachment flung themselves at full length, utterly 


* Journals of the Provincial Congresses, p. 59 ; Dec. 6th, 1774. 

t Sparks’s Washington, vol. iii. p. 210. 

¢ In fact, Colonel Smith had sent back to General Gage for this reinforce- 
ment early in the morning, on finding that the country was alarmed. 
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spent with fatigue, says one of their own Commissaries, and 
‘their tongues hanging out of their mouths like those of dogs 
after a chase!’ After some brief interval for rest and refresh- 
ment the whole united force, amounting to eighteen hundred men, 
continued the retreat, and towards sunset reached the shores of 
Boston harbor, harassed all the way by the American’s fire from 
behind stone walls and every other place of ambush.” Vol. vi. 
pp- 59, 56. 

This, one would think, might pass for a defeat, on Lord 
Mahon’s own showing. But he is not content to leave 
it so. He must needs complain that, 


“ The retreat of the British troops to Boston, which was always 
intended as soon as they had accomplished the object of their 
march, was held forth as an undesigned and ignominious flight 
before a conquering enemy.” Vol. vi. p. 57. 

’ Why it should not be, we should like to know. As to 
its being “ignominious,” we will not quarrel about words, 
nor do we care to insist that it is ignominious to run 
when there is nothing to be got by standing. But as to its 
being an “ undesigned flight before a conquering enemy,” 
we cannot for our lives see how there can be two opinions. 
We suppose it was not “ intended” by General Gage, that 
his troops, “ as soon as they had accomplished the object of 
their march,” should come back from Concord to Boston. 
upon a trot, a trot which “ became a gallop soon.” We 
take it to have been no part of that oflicer’s plan to have 
the retrograde movement of his men so rapid, that when 
met by Lord Percy’s detachment, and received into a 
hollow square, where they were protected by artillery 
against king’s arms and fowling-pieces, they “ flung them- 
selves at full length, utterly spent with fatigue, and their 
tongues hanging out of their mouths like those of dogs 
aftera chase.” Nor do we believe it to have been a feature 
of General Gage’s sketch of operations for the day, that 
even the reinforcing party should owe it only to the a 
proach of night, that a man of them got back to tell the 
day’s story. To say that the British behaved on that 
occasion as well as circumstances permitted, may be fair 
enough. But to pretend that they were not disastrously 
beaten is puerile.” 


* Ina note, Lord Mahon refers to Colonel! Smith's report to General Gage, in 


[ 
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As Lord Mahon carried on the early dispute with Eng- 
land without the help of Otis or Adams, so he makes 
shift to fight the battle of Bunker Hill without Prescott 
or Putnam. Certainly, in a military point of view, Bun- 
ker Hill was not Waterloo. But the story of Waterloo 
would be as complete without Wellington, as that of 
Bunker Hill without Prescott. 


“The Americans also received from their main army a large 
accession of foree, led on by Dr. Joseph Warren, the physician 
of Boston, who had lately become the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress, and been raised (by his own authority in fact) 
to the rank of Major-General.” Vol. vi. p. 83. 


This is all wrong. General Warren was raised to the 
rank of Major-General on the 14th day of June, not at 
all by his own authority, but like other general oflicers, by 
a vote of the Provincial Congress. He led no “large 
accession of force” to Bunker Hill. He went alone, with 
his musket on his shoulder, and just before the action 
began, reported himself to Prescott as a volunteer, declin- 
ing the command which Prescott offered him. 

Of the numbers engaged at Bunker Hill, Lord Mahon 
says, — 

. “One account, published in Rhode Island, swells the British 
to five thousand, while reducing the Americans to two thousand 
men, thus nearly inverting the true numbers. ++ + + The more 
judicious and candid American historians have since admitted 
their troops to have amounted to four thousand. But if we may 
rely on the official relation, addressed by General Gage to the 
Secretary of State, the British in this battle were opposed by 
‘above three times their own number,’ — that is, by upwards ot 
seven thousand men.” Vol. vi. p. 89. 


There is no certainty to be had on this subject. But 
by the side of Lord Mahon’s argument, we will put down 


which that officer charged the Americans with having “ scalped and otherwise 
ill-treated one or two of our men, who were either killed or severely wounded, 
this being seen by a party that marched by soon after.” What is true of 
this story is bad enough. As the militia drove the British from Concord 
bridge, a young man killed with a hatchet a wounded soldier who lay in his 
way. It was a brutal act. We wish that innumerable such acts had not 
ocecurred, before and since, in the heat of fight. As to the scalping of either 
one or two men, we presume that there is not a particle of proof of such an 
occurrence, and Colonel Smith's own vague way of making the representa- 
tion is not such as to entitle it to credit. 
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that of Mr. Frothingham, who, in his very learned and 
trustworthy “ History of the Siege of Boston,” gives the 
result of his investigations as follows. 


“So conflicting are the authorities, that the number of troops 
engaged on either side cannot be precisely ascertained. ‘The 
number of the Americans during the battle,’ Colonel Swett says, 
‘was fluctuating, but may be fairly estimated at three thousand 
five hundred, who joined in the battle, and five hundred more who 
covered the retreat.’ General Putnam’s estimate was two thou- 
sand two hundred. General Washington says, the number engaged 
at any one time, was one thousand five hundred, and this was 
adopted by Dr. Gordon. This is as near accuracy as can be arrived 
at. General Gage, in his official account states the British force 
at ‘something over two thousand,’ and yet the same account ac- 
knowledges one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded. 
This certainly indicates a force far larger than two thousand. 
Neither British accounts, nor the British plans of the battle, 
mention all the regiments that were in the field. Thus, the 
movements of the second battalion of marines are not given; yet 
the official table of loss states that it had seven killed and thirty 
wounded ; and Clarke, also, states it was not until after the Ame- 
ricans had retreated, that General Gage sent over this second 
battalion, with four regiments of foot, and a company of artillery. 
Americans, who counted the troops as they left the wharves in 
Boston, state that five thousand went over to Charlestown ; and, 
probably, not less than four thousand were actually engaged.” 
pp- 190, 191. 


With much better reason than when he was treating 
of the 19th of April, Lord Mahon stoutly maintains that 
his countrymen were not beaten at Bunker Hill. 


“The Americans at that period —and some of them even to 
the present day — have claimed the battle of Bunker's Hill as a 
victory. Yet considering that the British were left in possession 
of the ground and maintained it for several months to come, and 
considering also that, of six pieces of artillery which the Ame- 
ricans brought into action, they carried away but one, there can 
surely be no question that according to the rules of war they 
must be considered as defeated.” Vol. vi. p. 88. 


Lord Mahon may have some authority in view with 
which we are not acquainted; but when he shall quote 
the American writer of the present day, or of 1775, or of 
any day between the two, who has called the battle of 
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Bunker Hill a victory of the Americans in the common 
sense of that word, he will give us information which we 
are not prepared for. In its moral effect, it was so great 
an exploit as to be worth fifty common victories. It 
taught the New England afin | a little of what they 
could do against cannon and discipline ; and it taught the 
other colonies to rely on the New England people and on 
themselves. Had Prescott had a few more rounds of 

wder and ball, there is the best reason to believe that 
it would have been a magnificent American victory. It 
might, or it might not, have been followed by a victory, if 
General Ward had acceded to Prescott’s urgent solicita- 
tion to return the next night, and retake the ground with 
all the advantage of his own intrenchments against him. 
But, as to the rest, after living, man and boy, almost 
within the shadow of Bunker Hill for more than half a 
century, we protest that we do not remember to have 
known it called an American victory, in speech or writing, 
by one of our countrymen. ‘The English captain, Ham- 
ilton, in his entertaining work on “ Men and Manners in 
America,” appears to have thought that this battle was 
gained by General Washington. But we suppose that 
all American men, women, and children know as well 
that it was not gained by the Americans, as they know 
that General Washington neither won nor lost it. 

Lord Mahon has a happy way of drawing characters. 
But sometimes his portraitures lack completeness. Of 
Colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermont, the captor of 'Ticon- 
deroga, he says, — 


“ He was not even a believer in the Christian Revelation, but 
composed a book against it, entitled ‘Reason the only Oracle of 
Man.’ The void left in his mind by religious truth was, as we 
have often seen it, filled by silly fancies. According to some of 
his biographers, he was wont to assure his friends that he ex- 
pected to return to this life, not indeed once more as a biped, but 
in the form of a ‘large white horse!’” Vol. vi. p. 60. 


And for this anecdote he refers to Mr. Sparks’s Life of 
Allen, in the American Biography. So far, so good. But 
Mr. Sparks introduces the story with the remark that 
“some of his (Allen’s) biographers have not done him 
strict justice in regard to his religious opinions.” And 


‘ 
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then, having told the story, Mr. Sparks goes on to say, 
what if Lord Mahon had gone on to quote, he would 
have given his readers a better comprehension and a less 
unfavorable view of Allen’s sentiments on the great sub- 
ject of religion. 


“Tf he was absurd and frivolous enough to say such a thing in 
conversation, he has certainly expressed very different sentiments 
in his writings. No person could declare more explicitly his 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, and a just 
retribution, than he has done in the following passage contained 
in this book. 

“* We should so far divest ourselves,’ he observes, ‘of the in- 
cumbrances of this world, which are too apt to engross our 
attention, as to acquire a consistent system of the knowledge of 
our duty, and make it our constant endeavor in life to act con- 
formably to it. The knowledge of the being, perfections, cre- 
ations, and providence of God, and the immortality of our souls, 
is the foundation of our religion. Again, ‘as true as mankind 
now exist and are endowed with reason and understanding, and 
have the power of agency and proficiency in moral good and evil, 
so true it is, that they must be ultimately rewarded or punished 
according to their respective merits or demerits ; and it is as true 
as this world exists, and rational and accountable beings inhabit 
it, that the distribution of justice therein is partial, unequal, and 
uncertain ; and it is consequently as true as that there is a God. 
that there must be a future state of existence, in which the dis- 
order, oppression, and viciousness which are acted and transacted 
by mankind in this life, shall be righteously adjusted, and the 
delinquents suitably punished!” Am. Biog. i. 551, 302. 


We have not space to discuss the vexed question of 
the paper currency, called Continental Money, issued by 
Congress during the war. Lord Mahon despatches it too 
easily. 

“ Considering the subsequent extension of their national wealth, 
and the great pride which they have ever felt in the origin and 
event of their Revolutionary War, it might be supposed that all 
the obligations contracted in and for that war had been promptly 
and punctually discharged. This, however, has by no means been 
the ease.” Vol. vi. p. 62. 


Two hundred millions of dollars, in nominal value, 
were issued from time to time, within a period of six 
years. ‘There was a great deficiency of other circulating 
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medium in the country, and for nearly two years this passed 
readily at par. It then began to depreciate, and continued 
to do so, while the necessities of Congress compelled 
them to make new emissions. These issues did not go 
into circulation at their nominal value, but at the rate 
of depreciation at which the currency stood in the market. 
It has been estimated that the actual value received 
by Congress for the nominal two hundred millions was 
not more than about thirty-six millions of silver dol- 
lars." Lord Mahon tells a story (vi. 416) of a British 
officer of the Convention troops, who, in 1779, paid an 
innkeeper’s bill of seven hundred and thirty-two pounds, 
with four guineas anda half in gold; and a writer of that 
day, well informed on the subject, says that the circula- 
tion of the paper “ was never more brisk and quick than 
when its exchange was five hundred to one.” — In one 
point of view, the whole operation was of the nature of a 
tax, each person, through whose hands the money passed, 
parting with it again at a loss proportioned to the quan- 
tity he held, and the time he held it. 

Undoubtedly there were great hardships incident to this 
process ; but, as the currency circulated among the whole 
people, passing through the hands of rich and poor in pro- 
portion to the respective amounts of their purchases and 
sales, the losses were divided among them somewhat in 
proportion to their ability and liability to pay a tax. To 
redeem it in a way to remunerate the individuals who, 
in the gradual progress of depreciation, had sustained the 
losses, was obviously impossible ; and there certainly ap- 
peared great hardship, on the other hand, in paying the 
value borne on the face of the paper to a holder who had 
taken it at the rate of five hundred for one, when the 
payment would have to be made by a second tax on the 
same persons who had already been all but intolerably 
taxed through the very depreciation which was now to 
be made up. These are but hints. If Lord Mahon will 
look a little into the discussions of the subject which took 
place soon after, or if he will but read a letter written 
to the Count de Vergennes, in June, 1780, by John Adams, 
which he may find in the forthcoming seventh volume of 


* Jefferson's Works, i. 412. t Webster's Political Essays, p. 175. 
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that great statesman’s Works, he will own, if we mistake 
not, that the question is not so simple as to his quick mind 
it has appeared. 

Ethan Allen took the fort at Ticonderoga, May 10th, 
1775. On receiving intelligence of that event, Congress 
resolved, May 18th, that, “whereas there is indubitable 
evidence that a design is formed by the British ministry, 
of making a cruel invasion from the province of Quebec 
upon these colonies for the purpose of destroying our 
lives and liberties,” and seeing that the cannon and stores 
at Ticonderoga would certainly be “ used in the intended 
invasion of these colonies, this Congress earnestly recom- 
mend it to the cities and counties of New York and 
Albany immediately to cause the said cannon and stores 
to be removed from Ticonderoga to the south end of 
Lake George.” And on the Ist of June it was further 
resolved that “no expedition or incursion ought to be un- 
dertaken or made by any colony or body of colonies 
against or into Canada.” Yet, on the 27th of the same 
month, Congress instructed General Schuyler to repair 
without delay to Ticonderoga, and, “if he found it prac- 
ticable, and it would not be disagreeable to the Canadi- 
ans, immediately to take possession of St. John’s and 
Montreal, and pursue any other measures in Canada 
which might have a tendency to promote the peace and 
security of these colonies.” In view of these focta, Lord 
Mahon exclaims, — 


“Hard task to vindicate on this occasion either the good faith 
or the consistency of the American rulers! Mr. Sparks attempts 
it, by pleading that in the interval between their two Resolutions 
they had received reports that General Carleton was preparing 
an invasion against themselves. But the apologist forgets that, 
even some days previous to their Resolution of the Ist of June, 
they had in the most solemn manner declared themselves in pos- 
session of ‘indubitable evidence’ that such an invasion was de- 
signed.” Vol. vi. p. 110. 

“ Hard task to vindicate,” &c.! Why so? On the con- 
trary, does not the whole proceeding hang iogether like 
network? And is it not merely Lord Mahon’s own 
careless reading of the resolutions on which he comments, 
that has drawn from him such an ungracious stricture ? 
By the terms of its preamble, which Lord Mahon over- 
looks when he comes to argue upon it, though he had 
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before quoted them correctly, (p. 92,) the resolution of 
May 18th was founded on alleged evidence of “a design 
formed by the British ministry, of making a cruel inva- 
sion,” &c., a design which it mighttake months to mature, 
and which, in respect to the course of counteraction re- 
quired, was an exceedingly different thing from the actual 
commencement of operations on the frontier by the Go- 
vernor of Canada. Between the Ist and the 27th of June, 
a Committee at Albany sent information to Congress that 
* General Carleton was fortifying St. John’s, building 
boats, and preparing to make a descent on Lake Cham- 
plain, and attack Crown Point and Ticonderoga.” Here 
was a pretty clear call for immediate action ; and accord- 
ingly, on the latter of these days, were despatched the 
orders to General Schuyler to make a counter invasion. 
“ Hard task to vindicate on this occasion” the common 
sense “of the American rulers,” if they had not altered 
their plans to conform to such altered circumstances! 
Lord Mahon thinks that the Marquis de Montcalm 
foretold the independence of the American States. 


“Tt had been a saying of the Marquis de Montcalm, that our 
conquests along the St. Lawrence would hereafter lead to the 
severance of our own American colonies from the parent State, 
and that France would thus obtain a compensation for her loss.” 
Vol. vi. p. 143, 


And in a note he adds, that “on the prediction of the 
Marquis de Montcalm, and on this whole branch of the 
subject,” he “would refer the reader to that most able 
speech on colonial government, delivered by Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons, February 8, 1850.” 

“Tt had been a saying of the Marquis de Montcalm,” 
&ec. How does Lord Mahon know that? Not, we pre- 
sume, at second-hand from Lord John Russell’s most able 
speech of February 8, 1850, which contains a meve pass- 
ing allusion to Montealm’s Letters,” but from those letters 
themselves. Has Lord Mahon seen that book? If so, 
what does he think of it? Has he attended to its history 
and its structure, which are, briefly, as follows: In the 
year 1777, — Montcalm having died in 1759, of his wound 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. eviii. p. 538. 
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before Quebec,— there appeared in London this pamphlet, 
consisting of what purport to be letters written by Mont- 
calm to Messrs. De Berryer and De la Molé during his com- 
mand in Canada, and containing speculations on various 
topics, commercial, military, and political ; among which is 
expressed (p. 24) the opinion to which Lord Mahon refers. 
Soon after the publication of this pamphlet, in the course of 
a debate in Parliament on Lord Chatham’s motion for an 
address to the king, Lord Shelburne declared that the letters 
“had been discovered to be a forgery;”* and, though 
Lord Mansfield insisted that they were “ not spurious,” + 
no attempt appears to have been made in any quarter to 
establish their genuineness. No explanation was given 
of the manner in which the letters were obtained from 
France. They are printed in French and English on 
opposite pages. Will Lord Mahon look at them and say 
whether he is prepared to pronounce that the French was 
the original, and the English the translation, instead of 
the opposite having been the fact? As his Lordship, 
like a more famous English historian, began his literary 
career with a book in French, he should be a better judge 
of this matter than ourselves ; but, to our thinking, there 
are Anglicisms in the turns of phrase of the French copy, 
rather than Gallicisms in those of the English. ‘The pro- 
phetical letter is dated “Camp before Quebec, Aug. 24, 
1759,” in the critical part of the campaign, three weeks 
before the fatal battle. Perhaps Lord Mahon believes,— 
but we do not, — that it was with such communications 
to his Parisian friends that the French commander amused 
his leisure in the intervals between sending fire-ships into 
Wollfe’s fleet and cannonading his camp across the Mont- 
morenci. 

After describing the evacuation of Boston, in March, 
1776, Lord Mahon proceeds to say : — 


“The Congress voted that in commemoration of this great 
event there should be struck a medal in gold and bronze; and 
it was struck accordingly, not indeed for lack of an artist in Ame- 
rica, but by their direction, in France.” Vol. vi. p. 128. 


The history of the medal is of no great consequence. 


* Parliamentary Register, Vol. vii. p. 122. t Ibid. p. 127. 
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But, if told, it is as well to have it told correctly. The 
votes simply were, first, one of thanks to Washington and 
the troops under his command, and then “ that a medal of 
gold be struck in commemoration of this great event, and 
presented to his Excellency.” * Nothing is said of bronze, 
or of the place at which the medal should be made. 
Eleven medals were voted by Congress to officers who 
had distinguished themselves in different actions during 
the war, but in no instance was it directed that the 
should be struck in France. On the 6th of July, 1779, 
Congress voted “that the Board of the Treasury cause 
the medals in honor of the commander-in-chief and 
other oflicers of the United States, to be struck without 
delay.” Much delay, however, still followed; the medals 
for Washington, Gates, Greene, and several other officers, 
were not procured till four years after the signature of 
the treaty of peace. They were all executed in Paris, 
for the good reason that they could be done there in much 
better style than was at that time possible in the United 
States. Lord Mahon does more than justice to the claims 
of American art in the last century.t 

In connection with the account of operations on Long 
Island, in 1776, we find the following astonishing sen- 
tence. 


“The command of this important post was intrusted by Wash- 
ington to General Greene, an officer of bravery and enterprise, 
but of intemperate habits.” Vol. vi. p. 164. 


When Lord Mahon knows the wrong he has done to 
the memory of an illustrious and blameless man, he will 
feel more pain than we feel in recording it. After Wash- 
ington, there is no military worthy, of the revolutionary 
age, whom this country remembers with such veneration 
as Greene. No whisper of such a charge as this was 
ever before heard against him. Nothing of the sort can 
be better known than that it is utterly without founda- 
tion. Lord Mahon quotes La Fayette in support of his 
assertion. 


* Journals of Congress, Vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 

+ The story of the procuring of all the medals in France is told in a letter 
of Colonel Humphreys, of November, 1787, published in the American Mu- 
scum, Vol. ii. p. 493. 
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“ Greene, un général souvent ivre. These are the words of 
La Fayette ; Mem. et Corresp. vol. i. p. 21, ed. 1837.” Ibid. 


But he quotes La Fayette incorrectly, and misunder- 
stands him. La Fayette’s words were these, according 
to the copy of his “ Mémoire, Correspondance,” &c. which 
lies before us. 

“Lord Stirling, plus brave que judicieux, un autre général 
souvent ivre, Greene, dont les talents n’étoient encore connus que 
de ses amis, commandoient en qualité de Major-genéraux.” Tome 
i. p. 21. 

Who the second general was, who was “ often drunk,” 
is no secret. He was soon dismissed from the army for 
misconduct at the battle of Germantown, occasioned by 
his bad habit. But it is enough for us that it was 
not Greene, of whom La Fayette’s whole description is 
that “his talents were as yet only known to his friends.” 
La Fayette knew already and admired them, and the 
modest and noble character which they adorned; and 
continued to do so more and more. In this reference 
Lord Mahon has but committed a singular negligence. 
But what is to be thought of the knowledge of an histo- 
rian, writing upon the American Revolution so much in 
the dark as to make it possible for him to pass by Gene- 
ral Greene as “an oflicer of bravery and enterprise, but 
of intemperate habits?” When one page represents 
Greene as a sot, one would scarcely be surprised to find 
the next declaring that Jefferson was an idiot. 

Lord Mahon refers, without positively adopting it, to 
the story told by Mr. Adolphus, (ii. 440,) on the authority 
of “ private information,” of Washington’s having received 
from Benedict Arnold, on a visit of that oflicer to head- 
quarters, the first suggestion of “the idea of attempting to 
recross the Delaware, and surprise some part of the King’s 
troops.” * Arnold arrived in camp a week before that ex- 
ploit. But, several days before he came, Washington had 
written to Governor ‘Trumbull that he meditated “a stroke 
upon the forces of the enemy, who,” he adds, “ lie a good 
deal scattered, and, to all appearance, in a state of secu- 
rity.” In fact, the importance of such an attempt seems 


* Vol. vi. p. 195. t Sparks’s Washington, Vol. iv. p. 541. 
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now so obvious, that it may reasonably be supposed to 
have occupied his thoughts from the time he crossed the 
Delaware in his retreat. We suppose that the author is 
equally in error in attributing to Arnold the original con- 
ception of “ the daring and skilful scheme” of the expe- 
dition from Cambridge through the wilderness to Quebec." 
Washington’s correspondence indicates nothing of the 
kind. September 21st, he wrote,“ I am now to inform 
the honorable Congress that, encouraged by the repeated 
declarations of the Canadians and Indians, and urged b 
their request, I have detached Colonel Arnold,” &c.+ The 
plan was matured about the middle of August, between 
the commander-in-chief and several members of Congress, 
who were then in camp, during a short adjournment of 
that body. 

Of La Fayette Lord Mahon speaks in the offensive 
terms common with the writers of his school, when re- 
ferring to that illustrious man.{ We cannot go into 
a survey of the life of La Fayette or into a vindication 
of his course through a long, varied, and eminent ca- 
reer. We formerly treated these subjects at length, down 
to the time of his visit to this country in 1824.§ But we 
must not omit to say, that, in the part which he took in 
the American war, he acquitted himself with uniform 
discretion, fidelity, courage, and honor. Considering his 
youth and inexperience (he was not yet twenty years old 
when he was appointed a major-general in the American 
army), considering that he was acting with and upon a 
people of different country, language, and habits, there 
are few examples indeed on record of such success as his 
in discharging the duties of a high station, and winning 
universal confidence and esteem. He was always placed 
in as high command as his rank would permit ; he com- 
mitted no mistakes; he failed on no occasion to obtain 
the cordial approbation of his superiors and of the coun- 
try. “As a general, it can scarcely be pretended,” says 
Lord Mahon, “ that his exploits were either many or con- 
siderable.” What does his Lordship think, on reflection, 


* Vol. vi. p. 116. + Sparks’s Washington, Vol. iii. p. 102. 
} Vol. vi p. 231. § N. A. Review, Vol. xx. p. 147, et seq. 
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of the wisdom of that remark? In the course of his 
historical studies, how many generals has he found, in 
any time, who have performed “ exploits either many or 
considerable,” in proportion to those who have done their 
duty, and served their country well? Meritorious con- 
duct, his Lordship knows, is a thing that does not de- 
pend on fortune. Brilliant achievement is a thing that 
partly does depend upon it. La Fayette’s “ exploits” 
were equal to his opportunities. He proved himself 
a brave, discreet, sagacious, energetic oflicer. In com- 
mand of the American forces in the Virginia campaign 
of 1781, he had the dexterity to foil the tactics of Lord 
Cornwallis, who had written home, “The boy cannot 
escape me,”’* and to push that officer with his army of 
seven or eight thousand men into the trap of the fortified 
lines of Yorktown, where they laid down their arms, and 
virtually closed the war. His character and his military 
talents always commanded the respect and confidence of 
Washington, never lightly given; and at the peace, he 
retired from the army and the country universally beloved. 

Referring to Sir Henry Clinton’s expedition up the 
Hudson in the autumn of 1777, with a view to forming 
a junction with Burgoyne, Lord Mahon says, — 


“So important was this diversion of Clinton, that, could it have 
taken place only one week or ten days sooner,— could the tid- 
ings of it have reached Burgoyne at any time, he says, between 
the two actions on Behmus’s Heights,— it was the deliberate 
opinion of that officer, formed after the event, that he would 
have been enabled to make his way to Albany, and that final 
success would therefore have attended his campaign.” Vol. vi. 
231. 


General Burgoyne, in his “ Narrative,” (p. 17,) expressed 
that opinion, which, under his circumstances, it was not 
unnatural for him to entertain. It was against all proba- 
bility, however. He capitulated nine days after the se- 
cond battle of Behmus’s Heights, at which time, according 
to Lord Mahon,+ his foree was reduced to 3500 effective 
men, and his provisions were nearly exhausted, while the 
American army under Gates numbered 13,000 men, well 
supplied. If the comparatively small detachment, sent up 


* Gordon, Vol. iv. p. 111. * Vol. vi. p. 286. 
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the Hudson by General Clinton, which was engaged in 
burning Kingston at the time of Burgoyne’s capitulation, 
had been ten days earlier in its movement, and had con- 
trived to effect a landing near Albany, it is to the last 
degree improbable that it would have been able to pene- 
trate through the force which would have been collected in 
that city and the adjacent country, so as to form a june- 
tion with Burgoyne. 

It is a mistake that “General Schuyler, on being re- 
moved from his command by Congress, had continued to 
serve as a volunteer in Gates’s army,” (p. 255.) He felt 
the injustice of being superseded by an oflicer inferior in 
rank, and, immediately on surrendering the command to 
Gates, retiredto Albany, where he remained till after the 
capitulation. In fact, this important campaign is, in va- 
rious parts, imperfectly described. ‘The defeat of St. 
Leger at Fort Stanwix is barely mentioned,” and the 
brilliant exploit of Colonel Brown before ‘Ticonderoga, in 
September, when he captured three hundred men, and libe- 
rated a hundred American prisoners,} is not mentioned 
at all, though both were events which materially contri- 
buted to the failure of Burgoyne’s expedition. The fol- 
lowing imputation demands much more serious rebuke : 


“ General Gates ... . . was found willing to recede from his first 
pretensions. He rightly judged it unwise to drive to utter despair 
even a far inferior number of brave and disciplined troops. He 
felt that the capitulation of such troops on almost any terms, and 
under almost any circumstances, would be a most solid advantage, 
and would shed on the arms of the United States a lustre which 
as yet they had never known. Judging from the event, I am 
justified in saying, that another motive also may perhaps have 
weighed with some, at least, of the Americans. It matters little 
what terms are granted, if it be not intended to fulfil them!” 
Vol. vi. p. 278. 

Such a reflection on the integrity of the American 
oflicers who assented to the capitulation, is gross. The 
delay in its execution on the part of Congress we shall 
not undertake to defend. Congress was exasperated by 


* Vol. vi. p. 259. 
_t See Marshall's Washington, Vol. iii. pp. 279, 280; Williams's History of 
Vermont, Vol. ii. pp. 135, 136. 
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the perfidy of the British commander in the then recent 
affair of St. Leger. And we could quote officers of the 
most unblemished honor, who lived and died in the opi- 
nion that the Convention from the first was void for mate- 
rial fraud on the part of the defeated party. But we have 
not met with evidence to that point which completely 
satisfies our minds." We think there was misconduct, — 
we fear there was bad faith,—in relation to the treat- 
ment of the Convention troops. But, whatever it was, 
the responsibility rests on Congress alone. General Gates 
and his oflicers had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Lord Mahon does generous justice to the hospitality 
shown by the New York people tothe Convention troops, 
and then proceeds : — 


“ But on entering Massachusetts the scene was wholly changed. 
There rancor against the Royalists seemed to have absorbed 
every other feeling. It is stated by Madame de Riedesel, that 
whenever she passed in the streets of Boston the female part of 
the population cast upon her angry looks, and, in sign of their 
disdain, spat on the ground before her. A far worse token of 
their rancor is recorded by the same authority. There was a 
Captain Fenton, of their town, who had gone to England, but 
had left behind his wife and daughter, the last a beautiful girl of 
fifteen. At the news that Captain Fenton continued faithful to 
the King, some women of the lower orders seized on these un- 
happy ladies, tore off their clothes, and tarred and feathered them, 
in which condition they were dragged asa show around the town!” 
Vol. vi. pp. 294, 295. 


The first part of this we profess ourselves unable to 
understand. Forms of insult are conventional. Pulling 
the nose, for instance, has, among men, a very serious as- 
sociated significance of this description, though it would 
be impossible to show that, abstractly, it is suited to 
convey any meaning of the kind, more than squeezing the 
hand. ow expectorating on the ground before a per- 


* December 3d, Gates wrote to the President of Congress, “ Respecting 
the standards, General Burgoyne declared upon his honor, that the colors of 
the regiments were left in Canada.” (Gordon, Vol. iii. p. 46.) But the 
Baroness de Riedesel boasts (Letters and Memoirs, p. 200,) of the address 
with which she got off the colors of the German regiments, by having them 

uilted into a mattress. Madame de Riedesel’s book, however, was not pub- 
lished till 1800. 
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son is not an American expression of anger or contempt. 
We never saw or heard of its being done with this de- 
nr Inns, streets, steamboats, even the carpeted Halls 
of Congress would be perpetual Aceldamas, if this were 
the recognized interpretation of thatact. Quite as much 
are we confounded by the specification of the act itself; 
for, culpable as the male American must be owned to be 
in regard to it, our fair countrywomen are blameless 
of all share in so gross a habit. As authority, however, 
for this and the other story in the above extract, the 
reader is referred to the Baroness Riedesel’s Dienst- Reise, 
(ss. 192-202. edit. 1801.) ‘The reader will do well to turn 
to the volume accordingly, which was published in a trans- 
lation, in New York, twenty-five years ago, and therein 
he will find it thus written. 


“ Boston is quite a fine city, but the inhabitants were outrage- 
ously patriotic. There were among them many wicked people : 
and the persons of my own sex were the worst: they gazed at 
me with indignation, and spit when I passed near them. Mrs. 
Carter resembled her parents in mildness and goodness of heart ; 
but her husband was revengeful and false. They came often to 
see us, and dined with us and in company of our generals. We 
endeavored, by all means, to show them our gratitude ; and they 
seemed to feel much friendship for us; though, at the same time, 
this wicked Mr. Carter, in consequence of General Howe’s hav- 
ing burnt several villages and small towns, suggested to his coun- 
trymen to cut off our generals’ heads, to pickle them, and to put 
them in small barrels ; and as often as the English should again 
burn a village, to send them one of these barrels ; — but that 
cruel plan was not adopted. 

“T had, during my residence at Bristol, in England, made the 
acquaintance of a Captain Fenton.” Letters and Memoirs, 
p- 196. 


And then follows the anecdote of the tarring and 
feathering of the wife and daughter of Captain Fenton. 
If Lord Mahon thought the stories of the spitting be- 
fore the Baroness de Riedesel, and the outrage on the two 
other ladies, worthy of credit and preservation, why not 
equally that of the proposal to pickle and barrel up the 
heads of British generals, which stands between them 
on the record? The Baroness de Riedesel was a lady de- 
serving all credit when she tells what she has seen, 
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though she may have put a wrong construction upon it. 
But the case is not exactly the same as to every thing 
which she may have heard. Perhaps she did not under- 
stand English perfectly well. And perhaps her readiness 
to believe may have been abused by that “wicked Mr. 
Carter.” If so, Mr. Carter was greatly to blame. But 
his fault was of a different degree from that of packing 
British generals’ heads in casks, or maltreating loyalist 
females. 

“ There [in Massachusetts] rancor against the royalists 
seemed to have absorbed every other feeling.” Party 
spirit undoubtedly ran very high. How could it be other- 
wise, when, on the one hand, liberty and life were at stake, 
—on the other, rank, fortune, and home? Madame de 
Riedesel was the wife of a person engaged in one of the 
most nefarious occupations that human mind and muscle 
can be put to. He and his had no quarrel with us and 
ours ; but he had been let out for hire by the wretch called 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, to come hither and make our 

wives and children widows and fatherless. If he could 


come on sucha business, it was very fit that his wife 
should come with him. Heaven knows he stood enough 
in need of every solace of domestic love. He failed in what 
he came for. He sold his own blood, and not ours. We 
caught him and his attendant reptiles, and drew their 
fangs. If women whose husbands, fathers, sons, he 
would have butchered, perhaps had butchered, spat on 
the ground in sign of anger, as his wife passed, it was a 
very unfeminine, discourteous, indecent act, though it 
was evidently an affront designed for him rather than for 
her; and something may perhaps be pardoned to the rage 
of those against whom injuries so enormous, so wicked, 
so unprovoked had been committed, or had only failed of 
being committed because God’s providence and man’s 
valor dashed the miscreants to the earth in the flush of 
their abominable enterprise." Burgoyne’s troops had also 


* We speak no worse of these ruffians than did the friends of America 
and humanity at the time, in England. “ We had,” said Lord Chatham, in 
debate, on the 5th of December, 1777, “ swept every corner of Germany for 

i men ; we had searched the darkest wilds of America for the scalping-knife : 
| but, those bloody measures being as weak as they were wicked, he recom- 
mended that instant orders might be sent to call home the first, and disband 
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something to blame themselves for, for any inhospitality 
in respect to their reception in Massachusetts. Gordon, 
himself an Englishman, and at that time in Massachu- 
setts, says, “ While upon their march to the neighborhood 
of Boston, the British behaved with such insolence as 
confirmed the country in their determination never to sub- 
mit. ..... The Germans stole and robbed the houses 
as they came along, of clothing and every thing on which 
they could lay their hands, to a large amount.”* Hired 
stabbers as long as they were in arms, house thieves as 
soon as they were beaten, they had nothing better to claim, 
at the hands of meekness itself, than mere forbearance and 
humanity. 

But, after all, Madame de Riedesel had not much to 
complain of, in her stay in Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts did not put her in fear, or even in Coventry. She 
testifies that her household “ passed their time in Cam- 
bridge [it was a year] quietly and happily.” They occu- 
pied a spacious mansion, one of the most agreeable resi- 
dences in the neighborhood of Boston. The Baroness 
gave frequent dinner parties, balls, and fetes. At one of 
her balls, she says, — 

“ We had an excellent supper, to which more than eighty per- 
sons sat down. Our yard and garden were illuminated. The 
king’s birth-day falling on the next day, it was resolved that the 
company should not separate before his Majesty’s health was 
drank, which was done with feelings of the liveliest attachment 
to his person and to his interests. Never, I believe, was * God 
save the king’ sung with more enthusiasm or with feelings more 
sincere. Our two eldest girls were brought into the room to see 
the illumination. We were all deeply moved, and proud to have 
the courage to display such sentiments in the midst of our ene- 
mies. ..... When our guests retired, the house was surrounded 
with people.” Letters and Memoirs, p. 199. 

The police of Cambridge could not have been very 
rigorous, nor the patriotic mob very intolerant. 

Having spoken of the dissatisfaction occasioned to the 
Americans by Count D’Estaing’s sailing with his squad- 


the other; for peace, he was certain, would never be effected, as long as the 
German bayonet and Indian scalping-knife were threatened to be buried in 
the bowels of our American brethren.” See Correspondence of William Pitt, 
&e. Vol. iv. p. 474, 475. 
* Vol. iii. p. 44. 
VOL. LXXV.—NO. 156. 15 
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ron for the West Indies in November, 1778, Lord Mahon 
proceeds : — 


“ They had formed the most sanguine hopes from the French 
alliance. They had found that alliance as yet little better than 
aname. Moreover, just before the departure of D’Estaing, he 
had given them another valid reason for displeasure. He had 
issued a proclamation to the people of Canada, inviting, though in 
guarded terms, their return to the sway of their formersovereign. 
It need scarcely be observed, that such views were most directly 
repugnant to the terms of the treaty signed only nine months be- 
fore.” Vol. vi. pp. 584, 385. 


As we read D’Estaing’s proclamation, it admits of no 
such construction. Having argued in full the reasons 
urging the Canadians to take part with the Americans 
against the English, it concludes as follows: “I will not 
attempt to convince a whole people, for a whole people, 
when they acquire the right to think and act, know their 
own interest, that to connect themselves [se lier] with the 
United States is to secure their happiness; but I will 
declare, as I now formally do, inthe name of his Majesty, 
who has given me authority and instructions to that 
effect, that all his former subjects in North America, who 
will no longer recognize the supremacy of England, may 
rely on his protection and support.’* What is this but 
to say, that, during the contest, they would have the pro- 
tection and support of France acting in concert with the 
United States? There is nothing in the language to 
justify its being interpreted as an invitation to “ re- 
turn to the sway of their former sovereign.” The Ameri- 
cans conceived no resentment or jealousy on account of 
this declaration. It would have been absurd for them to 
do so. “ Valid reason for displeasure” in it there was 
none, nor a particle of repugnance “to the terms of the 
treaty, signed only nine months before.” By the sixth 
article of that treaty,t the king of France “ renounces the 
possession of any part of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, which, beore the treaty of Paris in 1763, or in virtue 
of that treaty, were acknowledged to belong to the crown 


* See Annual Registcr, for 1779, p. 355. + Secret Journal, Vol. ii. p. 85. 
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of Great Britain;” and by the fifth article, it was pro- 
vided that any territory conquered by the United States 
in the northern parts of America should “ be confederated 
with, or dependent upon, the said States.” These stipu- 
lations were strictly and faithfully adhered to by the 
French government throughout the war. If they never 
lent direct aid to the American invasions of Canada, 
neither did they throw any obstacles in the way of the 
execution of those plans; still less did they take any 
steps whatever to secure Canada for themselves. In fact, 
they had had quite enough of it in the war of 1758, even 
if there had been no considerations of good faith with 
their allies." 

Lord Mahon has his doubts respecting the extent of 
the feeling in favor of independent and republican insti- 
tutions, after the Declaration of Independence. 


“In tracing the measures of Congress at this juncture, it is to 
be observed that while most of the members were warm and 
zealous in prosecution of the war, there was not wanting a minor- 
ity inclined to absolute and unconditional submission. So much 
danger would have been incurred by a manifestation of such 
views, that we cannot expect to find them in any manner clearly 
or explicitly avowed. But that such a party did exist at Phila- 
delphia, and that in numbers it was considerable, is recorded by 
most unimpeachable authority ; by the Adjutant-General of the 
American army, himself a Philadelphian, and connected with all 
the chief houses of that city. Few things, indeed, are more re- 
markable than the lingering attachment to kingly government 
which may be traced in these insurgent colonies. So strong was 
this feeling that, even when every hope was relinquished of re- 
turning to the sway of King George, there were some persons 
who in their stead turned their thoughts to the Pretender —to 
the Prince Charles of ‘ The Forty-five.’ Some letters to invite 
him over, and to assure him of allegiance, were addressed to him 
from Boston at the very commencement of the contest. Thus, 
also, Mr. Washington Irving was assured by Sir Walter Scott, 
that among the Stuart Papers which Sir Walter had examined at 
Carlton House, he had found a Memorial to Prince Charles from 
some adherents in America, dated 1778, and proposing to set up 
his standard in the back settlements. ‘These men were not, and 
could not be, aware of the broken health and degraded habits 


* On this subject, see Sparks’s Life of Gouverneur Morris, Vol. i. pp. 189, 190. 
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into which their hero had fallen. They did not, they could not, 
know the details of his domestic life at Florence. But such was 
still their reverence for Royalty, that they desired to cling to it 
even where it might be only the shadow of a shade.” Vol. vi. 
pp- 184, 185. 


Mr. Washington Irving’s testimony is incontestable, as 
far as it goes. He says that Walter Scott acquainted 
him with the contents of a paper in the Stuart collection, 
which paper is not now to be found, so that the accuracy 
of Sir Walter’s recollection cannot be verified. Suppos- 
ing it accurate, what did Sir Walter say? That “he 
had found a memorial to Prince Charles from some ad- 
herents in America, dated 1778, and proposing to set up 
his standard in the back settlements.’ Where were the 
“back settlements”? Boston was not one of them. 
More front settlement than Boston, there was none. In 
Boston, probably, there were not at that time fifty Catho- 
lics, nor probably was there any part of the British do- 
minions where the aversion to that religion was more in- 
tense. It is just as credible that the Bostonians, or 
enough of them to make any figure in a joint letter, 
should have sent for the Grand Lama to rule over them, 
as that they should have called in Prince Charles Edward. 
Boston being, through the whole early history, the princi- 
pal English place known to the French on this continent, 
their common name for Anglo-Americans was Boston- 
nais. When Duten quoted the Abbé Fabroni as having 
seen “letters from Americans of Boston to the Pretender, 
inviting him to place himself at their head,” we presume 
that by “ Americans of Boston” is to be understood 
men of British America. The letters which Fabroni had 
seen were probably the same as those afterwards in the 
hands of Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter's invited the 
Pretender “to set up his standard in the back settle- 
ments.” In 1778, there were “ back settlements” under 
the English flag, but consisting mainly of French Catho- 
lics, as the posts of St. Louis, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, St. 
Vincents, and others, afterwards taken by George Rogers 
Clark. ‘Till further informed, we shall strongly incline to 
the opinion that it was from settlements of this descrip- 
tion that the invitation was sent to the grandson of James 
the Second. It is a curious passage in history, and Lord 
Mahon will do a service by elucidating it further. 
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And, in connection with the last extract, we remark that 
he is certainly in error, though it is an error which he shares 
with most British writers, in his estimate of the number 
and influence of the American Royalists. While they 
were more or less numerous in different provinces, — 
large, for instance, in New York, and small in Massachu- 
setts, — the fact is, that taken in the aggregate, and com- 
pared with the whole population, the number was at all 
times very small. At first, it consisted mainly of crown 
officers, their dependents and adherents, a few native 
English “ Church and King” men, and a few men of pro- 

erty, conservatives in grain, who preferred tranquil times 
under the old government to the hazards and discomforts 
of a revolution. Afterwards, wherever the British army 
marched or was stationed, it was not unnatural that 
many of the inhabitants, seeking only quiet and safety in 
their homes, should, for the time being, maintain friendly 
relations with the invaders. And this was the case, to a 
considerable extent, particularly in Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States. But, on the whole, throughout the 
country, the men of talent, of education, and of the great- 
est weight of character, with few exceptions, rallied in a 
body in opposition to the measures of the British Parlia- 
ment. Hutchinson was a crown officer, and left the 
country in that capacity. Of men not holding office 
under the crown, there was but one American that had 
made any figure in public life, — Galloway, of Pennsyl- 
vania,— who withdrew from the patriot cause, and placed 
himself under the king’s protection. Only about a thou- 
sand left Massachusetts when Sir William Howe was 
driven from Boston, in 1776. As a party, acting in con- 
cert, the Royalists effected nothing. They were not of 
consequence enough for any show of influence on the pub- 
lic counsels after the first year of the war. For some testi- 
mony on this subject, to which he will allow great 
weight, we refer Lord Mahon to John Adams's letters in 
October, 1780, to the Amsterdam lawyer, Mr. Calkoen, in 
the forthcoming seventh volume of that statesman’s writ- 
ings; particularly the second, fifth, and seventh letters of 
the series. 

Connected with this mistake of fact is another of opi- 
nion. Lord Mahon thinks, that, if Lord Chatham had 

15* 
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lived to take the helm of public affairs, to which all cir- 
cumstances were inviting him in the year 1778, and had 
attempted, as he would have done, “ to regain the affec- 
tions while refusing the independence of America,” the 
undertaking would not have been hopeless, (p. 343.) 
Lord Mahon will undoubtedly abandon this opinion as 
soon as he shall have read the journals of Congress of 
that period, or run over the proceedings of the assemblies 
of the several States, or pursued any other course of 
inquiry suitable to acquaint him with what was at this 
time the sentiment and spirit of the whole people of the 
United Colonies. Just before, the British Ministry had 
sent out conciliatory bills, yielding almost every thing 
except independence. And how did Congress receive 
them? With a unanimous vote, “that these United 
States cannot with propriety hold any conference or 
treaty with any commissioners on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, unless they shall, as a preliminary thereto, either 
withdraw their fleets and armies, or else, in positive and 
express terms, acknowledge the independence of the said 
States.”* ‘This vote was passed before so much as an 
intimation of the conclusion of the French alliance had 
been received. Congress was equally decided two years 
before, when proposals for an accommodation were pre- 
sented from the Ministry by Lord Howe. In short, who- 
ever supposes that Congress could have been induced to 
make peace at any time after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, on the condition of going back to a colonial 
state, with any privileges and exemptions whatsoever, 
only shows himself quite too little acquainted with the 
invariable sentiments of that body. 

But, says Lord Mahon, (p. 345,) “the Provinces 
might, perhaps, have been inclined to control the delibe- 
rations, or even to cast off the sway, of the central body, 
and make terms of peace for themselves.” Than this 
there can be no wilder dream. From the organization 
of Congress till the end of the war, the Provinces, or the 
States, as they were called in America, uniformly and 
cordially acquiesced in its proceedings in relation to the 
parent country. ‘There was no instance of a remon- 
strance, or of any formal expression of discontent with 


* Journals of Congress, Vol. iv. p. 233. 
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the doings of Congress, from the Assembly of a State, or 
any association of individuals. Never was a disposition 
shown to interfere through separate action, or to press local 
interests. With a federal government as feeble and in- 
compact as well could be, the deficiency was well sup- 
plied by a strenuous unanimity of sentiment. 

On this point, of the possibility of recalling the Colo- 
nies to their allegiance, there can be no sort of doubt 
that Lord Chatham was in error. So far he did not 
understand the spirit of their people. His great mind 
had been in eclipse during part of the time, while the 
feeling of opposition in America had been maturing. 
He had lost the bearings of the ship; winds and tides 
had carried it out of his reckoning. When we add to 
this the uncompromising character of the man, and the 
invincible repugnance which he may naturally have felt 
to see the American empire dismembered, which bis bril- 
liant administration had established on so magnificent a 
footing, we are in some condition to understand his per- 
tinacity. Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond 
comprehended better the conditions and exigencies of the 
time, in respect to American affairs. After the capture 
of Burgoyne’s army, in September, 1777, Lord Rocking- 
ham and his friends had the discernment to see that the 
conquest of America was desperate; and they adopted 
the manly and patriotic part of avowing that conviction 
in Parliament, and urging the adoption of a policy con- 
formable thereto." It has lately become known, what 
had not been unsuspected, that Lord North entertained the 
same views, but was borne along in his fatal course by a 
principle of honor, which compelled him to lend himself 
to the obstinacy of the king.t Had the advice of the 
Marquis of Rockingham and his friends been taken after 
the capture of Burgoyne, it would have saved Great Bri- 
tain five years of costly, discreditable, and unprofitable 


* See the debate in the House of Lords on the motion for adjournment, 
December 11th, 1777; and in Committee, April 7th, 1778; and those in the 
House of Commons, February, 23 — March 2d, 1778. (Parliamentary Register, 
Vols. viii. and x.) ; and speeches of Lord Chatham, and letters to and from 
him and Lord Rockingham, in December, 1777, and January and February, 
1778, in the Chatham Correspondence, Vol. iv. 

+ See Sparks’s Writings of Washington, Vol. vi. p. 531, &c., and the Ap- 
pendix to Lord Mahon’s Vol. vi. pp. xxix.-xliii. for the letters of George 
the Third to Lord North. 
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war with these States. And there can be extremely 
little doubt, that an accommodation with America at 
that juncture would also have averted the war with 
France and Spain, who would not have ventured upon 
a breach without the advantage of the hostilities then 
going on between Great Britain and her ancient Colo- 
nies. Lord Rockingham was a statesman of abilities much 
superior to what Lord Mahon represents them. Britain 
might have owed him much, had not she, or rather her 
monarch, been too perverse to hear his counsel. America 
owes him gratitude for his moderation and candor, as 
well as respect for his good sense. 

We have borne our cordial testimony to Lord Mahon’s 
general good nature. But there is a temptation which 
besets a person of that temper when he comes to put pen 
to paper, unless he be at the same time a quite self- 
relying man. It is that of being occasionally piquant, 
even at the expense of justice, in order to break and 
relieve a dead level of candor and complacency. Lord 
Mahon’s Tory prejudices have partly dictated the direc- 
tion in which that seducing impulse should take eflect. 

To Washington, as we have already said, he almost 
uniformly does hearty justice ; scarcely does George the 
Third command his reverence more; though to us he 
greatly impairs the praise bestowed on Washington, by 
that supposition of his having been laggard in his coun- 
try’s cause, which, perhaps, had some share in buying him 
the historian’s favor. (Vol. v. p. 483.) The supposition 
is entirely unfounded. Washington was never impetu- 
ous, and, until he was forced into the most responsible 

ublic position, others claimed the public ear before him. 
But, from the first, he shared in the counsels of the Vir- 
ginia patriots, and took as early and resolute a part as 
any one of them against the usurpations of the British 
Ministry." Lord Mahon, perhaps, does not know that 
the temporary prevalence, to some extent, of a different 
opinion, was owing to the publication, in 1776, in Lon- 
don and New York, of a collection of spurious letters, in 
which Washington was represented as expressing to his 


* See, on this subject, Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. i. p. 116, et 


seq. 
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friends sentiments inconsistent with his public course, 
and condemning the Declaration of Independence and 
the rest of the bold policy of Congress. In this country, 
where his character was known, the fraud accomplished 
nothing ; the letters were set down for a forgery at once, 
as he, at a time of more leisure, declared them, under his 
own hand, to be. 

To New England, and especially to Massachusetts, 
the leading province, Lord Mahon is generally unjust to 
a painful degree. Of the ability and the services of the 
patriots of Massachusetts he has no notion ; at all events, 
he gives his readers none. James Otis he almost ignores. 
Samuel Adams he singles out for the repetition of a 
scandalous story, though on a sober second thought he 
takes it back in the Appendix. John Hancock he com- 
memorates mainly as a smuggling merchant. (Vol. v. p. 
356.) James Bowdoin he despatches in a hasty period 
or two. Josiah Quincy, Jr., he does not know by name. 
Joseph Warren he knows, or rather misknows, as “the 
physician of Boston, who had lately become the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Congress, and been raised (by 
his own authority, in fact,) to the rank of major-gene- 
ral,’ and who led “a large accession of force” to Bun- 
ker Hill. Than John Adams, no statesman was more 
important, to say the least, in the first two Continental 
Congresses. If Thomas Jeflerson, more than any other 
man, was the author of the document The Declaration of 
Independence, of the Declaration of Independence as a 
measure, taking place at the time that it did, John 
Adams was the author, more than any other man. 
Scarcely less material were his diplomatic services pre- 
sently after in Europe. Yet Lord Mahon can treat of 
American politics down to 1780, and find John Adams’s 
place of highest honor in the court-room, where he acted 
as counsel for Captain Preston; a highly honorable act, 
no doubt, but scarcely of the same consideration as 


* We will help the author for his next edition, so far as to refer him for 
this story to Hutchinson’s J/istory of Massachusetts, Vol. iii. pp. 294, 295. 
Strenge as it may seem, that his Lordship should never have seen a book on 
the period of which he treats, of such extreme importance, and one so pecu- 
liarly suited to his use, as maintaining the loyalist side, still we believe such 
to be the fact. 
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that of his great agency in redeeming the continent to 
freedom. 


“Tt is not to be supposed that the ferment in any other colo- 
nies of North America, — and in some there was, it may be said, 
no ferment at all,— bore any proportion to that in Massachu- 
setts. ..... In no other was there the same Cromwellian 
leaven at work.” Vol. v. p. 361. 


Amen. Massachusetts was very prompt, resolute, and 
active, in asserting her chartered privileges and her un- 
chartered rights, in talkative town-meeting, solemn coun- 
cil-chamber, and, in good time, bloody field. Hine tlle 
lachryme. Massachusetts was very “ Cromwellian,” if 
Lord Mahon pleases. We have no sort of objection to 
the phrase. After a not un-Cromwellian fashion, she 
looked at things in various points of view; she fasted 
and prayed, and meanwhile filled her magazines, and 
drilled her demure young yeomanry. Minding a lesson 
which was her own before it was Cromwell’s, she trusted 
in God and kept her powder dry. 

Yet customer as she was, and 
more or less had always been, to the king — was at the 
same time without public spirit, and sordid. This charge 
Lord Mahon tries to sustain, (vol. vi. p. 122,) by extracts 
from private letters of Washington to Joseph Reed, in 
November and February, 1775, 1776, and from a letter 
to the President of Congress, in December, 1775. 

Heaven forbid that we should find fault with any 
strong expression of Washington’s discontent and anx- 
iety at that dismal period! Little money, scarcely any 
powder, difficult enlistments, inexperienced oflicers, troops 
impatient to be discharged, subordination to be intro- 
duced into an army of which the officers and privates 
were at home each other’s equals, — his embarrassments 
were all but intolerable ; they would have been intolera- 
ble to any mind but such as his. His own responsibili- 
ties and difficulties were enough to occupy his thoughts. 
It was not for him to be thinking of excuses for others, 
but rather of stimulating them by censure, remonstrance, 
complaint. But impartial history may and ought to look 
a little at the other side. These troops, so reluctantly 
detained in camp, had left their homes unexpectedly in* 
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early spring, and their absence had been prolonged into 
the depth of winter. Literally, in many instances, leav- 
ing the plough in the furrow and the steers yoked, they 
had come to the war on the signal of Concord battle ; and 
ploughing-time, sowing-time, harvest-time, had passed, 
while, scantily provided themselves, —so that Washing- 
ton found them “ very deficient in necessary clothing,” 
(vol. iii. p. 21,) — they were still distant from their unpro- 
vided families. We shall not maintain that many of 
them might not have shown more self-sacrifice than they 
did show, nor shall we deny that such a course would 
have been more to their honor. We could wish that every 
Massachusetts man had been a very Curtius in his self- 
devotion, though perhaps history has not often had to 
record more of the prevalence of a Curtius spirit than 
shone forth here in 1775. But, at all events, while the 
occasions for complaint on one side were most promi- 
nent when the conflict was flagrant, it is now time to 
allow their fair weight to the difficulties on the other. 
In his answer to the address of the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, July 4th, 1775, Washington thought it 
not unfit to use the following language. 


“In exchanging the enjoyments of domestic life for the duties 
of my present honorable but arduous station, I only emulate the 
virtue and public spirit of the whole province of Massachusetts 
Bay, which, with a firmness and patriotism without example in 
modern history, has sacrificed all the comforts of social and poli- 
tical life, in support of the rights of mankind, and the welfare of 
our common country.” Writings, Vol. iii. p. 14. 


In the same paper he very justly says, — 


“The course of human affairs forbids an expectation, that 
troops formed under such circumstances should at once possess 
the order, regularity, and discipline of veterans.” Ibid. 


The difficulties which he thus reasonably anticipated, 
and which he afterwards experienced, he was not indis- 
posed to make allowances for. 


“This unhappy and devoted province has been so long ina 
state of anarchy, and the yoke of ministerial oppression has been 
laid so heavily on it, that great allowances are to be made for 
’ troops raised under such circumstances. The deficiency of num- 
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bers, discipline, and stores can only lead to this conclusion, that 
their spirit has exceeded their strength.” Vol. iii. p. 24. 


In November, there was so much impatience of longer 
detention that Washington found himself compelled to 
grant furloughs (vol. iii. p. 176) “to fifty at a time from 
each regiment ;” and it is at this period, under the vexa- 
tion arising from this cause, that Washington uses his 
severest language. No doubt, the state of things was 
perplexing, irritating, deplorable. It was enough to cre- 
ate all the displeasure that Washington felt. But, after 
all, what did the men want their furloughs for? Not to 
take themselves out of the enemy’s way, nor out of the 
way of an unprovided winter in camp. Washington 
himself answers that question. 


* One thousand five hundred at a time are to be absent on 
*“arlough, until all have gone home to visit and provide for their 
iamilies.” Vol. iii. p. 189. 


A not unreasonable object to present itself, as winter 
came on, to husbands and fathers, who, in the last spring, 
had left their homes impromptu, — though very unpropi- 
tious to the discipline of the army, annoying to its gene- 
ral, and hazardous to the public safety. And presently 
after, Washington felt better. The last quotation is from 
a letter of December 5. The militia were called in to 
supply the places of the men absent on furlough, and 
December 11th, Washington wrote as follows: — 


“The militia are coming in fast. I am much pleased with the 
alacrity which the good people of this province, as well as those 
of New Hampshire, have shown upon this occasion.” Vol. iii. 
p- 190. 


And again, just a week later: — 


“The returns of men enlisted since my last amount to about 
eighteen hundred, making in the whole seven thousand one hun- 
dred and forty. The militia that are come in, both from this 
province and New Hampshire, are very fine-looking men, and 
go through their duty with great alacrity. The despatch made, 
both by the people in marching and by the legislative powers in 
complying with my requisition, has given me infinite satisfac- 
tion.” Vol. iii. pp. 205, 206. 


On the 7th of March, 1776, Washington informed the 
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- President of Congress of that movement to take posses- 
sion of Dorchester Heights, which drove the British army 
from Boston. He says, — 


“Tt having been the general opinion, that the enemy would 
attempt to dislodge our people from the Heights, and force their 
works as soon as they were discovered, which probably might 
have brought on a general engagement, it was thought advisable 
that the honorable council* should be applied to, to order in the 
militia from the neighboring and adjacent towns. I wrote to 
them on the subject, which they most readily complied with: 
and, in justice to the militia, I cannot but inform you that they 
came in at the appointed time, and manifested the greatest alert- 
ness, and determined resolution to act like men engaged in the 
cause of freedom.” Vol. iii. p. 304. 


To Colonel Reed he wrote on the same day, — 


“ Every thing had the appearance of a successful issue, if we 
had come to an engagement on that day. It was the Sth of 
March, [the anniversary of the Boston Massacre, so called,] 
which I recalled to their remembrance as a day never to be for- 
gotten. An engagement was fully expected, and I never saw 
spirits higher, or more ardor prevailing.” Reed's Life and Cor- 
respondence, Vol. i. p. 169. 

Once more, acknowledging, on the 18th of April, the 
vote of thanks by Congress to his troops, Washington 
said, — 

“They were, indeed, at first ‘a band of undisciplined husband- 
men,’ but it is, under God, to their bravery and attention to their 
duty, that Iam indebted for that success,” &e. Writings, Vol. 
iii. p. 361. 

The hardships in camp required great exertions out of 
camp, and such exertions were made as do not indicate 
a penurious people. The usual sources of revenue were 
cut off, and Massachusetts was extremely poor; and as 
yet there was scarcely a new social organization, such as 
deserved to be called government. In December, the 
army was suffering for want of firewood and hay; and 
the way in which provision was made illustrates the im- 
perfection of the fiscal machinery, as well as the public 
spirit which supplied its defects. 


* The Executive Council of Massachusetts. 
VOL. LXXV. aa» NO. 156, 
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“The Assembly of Massachusetts undertook to supply these - 
articles, by calling on the towns, within twenty miles of Boston, 
to furnish at stated times specific quantities, according to the 
population of each town and its distance from camp. This requi- 
sition was generally complied with by the selectmen and com- 
mittees of the towns, although it was issued only in the form of a 
recommendation, and the wants of the army were effectually 
relieved.” Vol. iii. p. 190, note. 

It is a bitter and a cruel thing for any man to look 
back from these calm and abundant days, and say that the 
people of Massachusetts have ever been a parsimonious 
people when public exigencies required great expense. 
We can give but one example of the action of its village 
democracies before we pass from the topic, and we take 
that of the town of Concord, because the record of its 
doings lies at hand, and because we can present it in the 
language of R. Waldo Emerson, in his Centennial Dis- 
course fifteen years ago. Concord is fourteen or fifteen 
miles from Cambridge, where were then head-quarters. 
It was and isa very patriotic town, and we will not say 
that it did not do better than the average of other towns 
in the autumn of 1775. But here is what it did then, and 
through the war. 

“Tts little population of 1500 souls behaved like a party to 
the contest. The number of its troops constantly in service is 
very great. Its pecuniary burdens are out of all proportion to 
its capital. The economy so rigid, which marked its earlier his- 
tory, has all vanished. It spends profusely, affectionately in the 
service. ‘Since,’ say the plaintive records, ‘General Washington, 
at Cambridge, is not able to give but 24s. per cord for wood, for 
the army ; it is voted, that this town encourage the inhabitants to 
supply the army, by paying two dollars per cord, over and above 
the General’s price, to such as shall carry wood thither ;’ and 210 
cords of wood were carried. <A similar order is taken respecting 
hay. Whilst Boston was occupied by the British troops, Concord 
contributed to the relief of the inhabitants £70 in money; 225 
bushels of grain; and a quantity of meat and wood. When, pre- 
sently, the poor of Boston were quartered by the Provincial Con- 
gress on the neighboring country, Concord received 82 persons 
to its hospitality. In the year 1775, it raised 100 minute-men 
and 74 soldiers to serve at Cambridge. In March, 1776, 145 
men were raised by this town to serve at Dorchester Heights. 
In June, the General Assembly of Massachusetts resolved to raise 
5000 militia, for six months, to reinforce the Continental army. 
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‘The numbers,’ say they, ‘are large, but this court has the fullest 
assurance, that their brethren on this occasion, will not confer 
with flesh and blood, but will, without hesitation, and with the 
utmost alacrity and despatch, fill up the numbers proportioned to 
the several towns.’ On that occasion, Concord furnished 67 men, 
paying them itself, at an expense of £622. And so on, with 
every levy, to the end of the war. For these men, it was con- 
tinually providing shoes, stockings, shirts, coats, blankets, and 
beef. The taxes, which, before the war, had not much exceeded 
£200 per annum, amounted, in the year 1782, to $9,544 in silver. 
The great expense of the war was borne with cheerfulness, whilst 
the war lasted; but years passed, after the peace, before the debt 
was paid. As soon as danger and injury ceased, the people were 
left at leisure to consider their poverty and their debts. The 
town records show how slowly the inhabitants recovered from the 
strain of excessive exertion.’ — pp. 37, 38.” 


In Philip’s war, the debt incurred by Plymouth exceeded 
the aggregate personal estate of all the inhabitants of the 
colony ; and she paid it, dollar for dollar. In one year of 
the French war of 1758 — 1763, Massachusetts taxed her- 
self thirty-six per cent. on the income from real, and sixty- 
six per cent. on the income from personal estate, besides 
several excises; and more than one third of the eflective 
men of the colony were in the field. At the time of the 
Boston Port Bill, Salem, Marblehead, and other seaboard 
towns, which the ministry hoped to bribe, with the spoils of 
Boston, to opposition to her policy, offered to receive the 
Boston ships, and load and unload them without charge. 
In the war of the Revolution, 298,134 men (231,971 con- 
tinental, 56,163 militia,) were at different times employed. 
Of these, the four New England States, including the 
little State of Rhode Island, furnished 147,373, only 1,694 
less than half of the whole number; while the single 
State of Massachusetts furnished 83,262, or only 24,174 
less than half the aggregate number furnished by all the 
other twelve States, nearly 8000 more than half the num- 
ber furnished by the nine States out of New England, 
and between twice and three times as many as Virginia, 
the largest of those States, which sent 32,288 men to 
the war. At the same time, the excess of her payments 
into the common Treasury from 1775 to 1783, over and 
above what she drew from it, was greater than that of 
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the aggregate of her twelve sister States. No. Lord Ma- 
hon may depend upon it that he has fallen into an error, in 
taking Massachusetts for his example of halting or penu- 
rious public action. “ Cromwellian,” he is free to call 
her, without any denial from us; but the two descriptions 
do not agree together. 

In speaking of what is called Conway’s cabal, Lord 
Mahon says, (vi. 367,) that Conway “leagued himself 
with several other ambitious officers and scheming mem- 
bers of Congress; several, above all, from the New Eng- 
land States.” No part of the country was more Wash- 
ingtonian than New England was from first to last. She 
took the lead in Congress in selecting him to be commander- 
in-chief ; and throughout his life, military and civil, none 
of the States was more devoted to his virtues, his policy, 
and his glory. Massachusetts stood stiffly by him through 
his Presidency, when his own Virginia was averse or cold. 
Still if New England had any particular connection with 
Conway’s plot, by all means let it be known; and let justice 
be done, though the sky fall. Mr. Sparks, after a thorough 
examination of the subject, in a note, which Lord Mahon 
describes as “ well deserving of perusal,” concludes that 
there was nothing of the kind. Without producing a 
particle of evidence or of argument to refute him, Lord 
Mahon, who perhaps has looked into Botta, says that 
Mr. Sparks seeks “to glide gently over the participation of 
the New England members.” We appeal to any candid 
reader of Mr. Sparks’s note to say, whether he does any 
thing of the kind; whether, on the contrary, it is not 
a most upright and dispassionate investigation of a curi- 
ous historical problem, as well as thorough, so far as the 
extant materials permit. Mr. Sparks concludes his note 
of thirty-six closely printed octavo pages as follows : — 


“Some writers have laid the charge heavily upon the New 
England members; but this charge has been ably and conclu- 
sively refuted in Mr. Austin’s Life of Gerry, where several inter- 
esting facts on the subject may be found. Others implicate the 
Southern members, but with no better evidence than conjecture. 
In truth it cannot be proved, nor is it probable, that any combina- 
tions unfavorable to the Commander-in-chief existed, either in the 
army or in Congress, which partook of local interests, or were 
sustained by the prejudices of any particular State or district of 
the Union.” Washington's Writings, Vol. v. p. 518. 
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“The biography of Mr. Elbridge Gerry,” replies Lord 
Mahon, “seems to me wholly inconclusive, and to make 
(for an American book) one most singular blunder.” What 
sleepiness is it, in which his Lordship dreams that the 
oversight of the author of Gerry’s Life, in incidentally 
naming Philadelphia as the place of the session of Con- 
gress in November, 1777, when in fact Congress was 
sitting at York, is of any avail against the cogent argu- 
ment there presented respecting Conway’s cabal?* If Lord 
Mahon has any facts upon the subject, not known in this 
country, or not recorded by our writers, let him oblige 
and instruct us with them. But until he has done so, 
or has been at some pains to place the facts known to 
us in some new light, we will not say that his ex cathedré 
judgment on this point is impertinent, but we must say 
that it is not weighty. 

Our readers have seen some proof that Lord Mahon is 
not eminently good at weighing authorities, or even sufti- 
ciently careful in his citations of them. It is painful to 
see how he sometimes disposes of such an authority as 
that of our learned countryman, Mr. Sparks, a writer to 
whom American history is much more indebted than to 
any other, for fruits of original research. He is not per- 
haps so sprightly a writer as Lord Mahon, but among quali- 
fications for historical composition there are several which 
rank higher than liveliness of style. The habit of accu- 
racy in investigation and in statement is one of them; 
and in this great merit, as well as in others, Mr. Sparks 
excels, to a degree which makes Lord Mahon’s flippant 
allusions to hima subject of mortification to such as wish 
well to his Lordship’s fame. 

Of the Declaration of Independence, Lord Mahon says, 
(vi. 161,) that “it, excited much less notice than might 
have been supposed.” ‘That measure had, however, been 
sufficiently long in progress not to take the public mind 
by surprise ; it produced no change, like a French Revo- 
lution, in the form of government or the condition of the 
people ;— the revolution had taken place before, in the 
several States; it scarcely raised anticipations, or intro- 


* Austin’s Life of Gerry, Vol. i. pp. 232-245. 
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duced a policy, not already existing in full maturity. Un- 
der these circumstances, it appears to us that no greater 
excitement was reasonably to have been looked for than 
what the newspapers of the day show to have been actu- 
ally produced, which was certainly by no means small. 
But what irks us most in connection with this matter is, 
that as a qualifying circumstance, Lord Mahon takes 
oceasion (vi. 161) to add, “ Washington, however, in his 
public letter to Congress (unless Mr. Jared Sparks has 
improved this passage) says that the troops had testified 
‘their warmest approbation.” * “ Unless Mr. Jared Sparks 
has improved this passage”! Is it thus that self-respect- 
ing men, engaged in liberal pursuits, should speak of one 
another? Neither this passage, nor any other, has Mr. 
Sparks improved in the manner that Lord Mahon ventures 
toimply. There is an old collection of Washington’s “ offi- 
cial letters” during the war, published while he was Presi- 
dent. ‘The edition before us is the second, issued at Bos- 
ton in 1796. Lord Mahon knows the book, for he has 
quoted from it, (vi. 378,) and therein, (vol. i. Pp. 176,) the 
passage stands, word for word, as printed by Mr. Sparks. 
Thirty seconds’ time would have sutliced to inform his 
Lordship whether he had a right to suppose it to be an 
improvement by that gentleman, and would have saved him 
from the discontent he will feel in reflecting upon so rash 
a sneer. 

After making an extract from one of Washington’s 
letters, and referring to others relating to the detention of 
Burgoyne’s troops by Congress, Lord Mahon says, — 


“ Tow far Mr. Sparks may have either garbled these passages 
or suppressed others, I know not. Mr. Adolphus says that 
Washington remonstrated with force and firmness against this 
national act of dishonor. (//ist. vol. iii. p..99, edit. 1802.)"— 
Vol. vi. p. 299. 

We suppose that Mr. Adolphus was mistaken. He ma 
have had evidence not known to us; but, as at present ad- 
vised, we presume that Washington, whatever may have 
been his private opinion, never “remonstrated” to Congress 
against their measures in relation to this subject. It would 


* Writings, Vol. iii. p. 457. 
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have been contrary to his rule and practice. Will Lord 
Mahon get Mr. Adolphus’s vouchers, and set us right as 
to that question? But his Lordship “ knews not how far 
Mr. Sparks may have either garbled these passages, or sup- 
pressed others.” He might easily have known, however, 
as to one of them. He had only to turn to his copy of 
that manual, to which we have just referred as an ac- 
quaintance of his, and he would have found that pas- 
sage (vol. ii. p. 207,) in precisely the form in which it is 
[eae by Mr. Sparks. ‘The others, we presume, are from 
etters hitherto unpublished, except in Mr. Sparks’s edition. 
Lord Mahon’s not knowing whether they have been “ gar- 
bled” would have been a more material fact, had he not 
declared himself to be equally unknowing in respect to 
the former, when knowledge concerning it was so cheaply 
to be had from a little book just laid by him upon his 
own shelves. 

Having quoted from the “ Official Letters” some sen- 
tences in which Washington condemns the policy of pro- 
scriptive measures by which loyalist merchants and me- 
chanics would be driven from Philadelphias Lord Mahon 
adds, (vi. 378,) “ Mr. Sparks has deemed it expedient to 
omit the letter containing these passages.” No doubt of 
it. Mr. Sparks not only “ deemed it expedient,” but found 
it unavoidable, to omit several thousands of letters. The 
same feeble sort of implied complaint often occurs in 
these pleasant volumes, as if it were something discredit- 
able to Mr. Sparks that he did not print Washington’s 
remains bodily, in forty or fifty volumes, instead of making 
such a selection from them as might be comprehended 
within eleven. If his Lordship will refresh his memory 
with the contents of his own preface to his edition of 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters, he will own that reasons for 
such omissions do sometimes exist. 

Besides occasional petulances of this kind scattered 
through his sixth volume, Lord Mahon devotes to the 
work of our learned countryman a whole article in his 
Appendix. After some commendations of Mr. Sparks’s 
work as “ of great historical interest and importance,” and 
of his “notes and illustrations” as “written not only 
with much ability, but in a spirit, on most points, of can- 
dor and fairness,’ Lord Mahon proceeds : — 
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“Tam bound, however, not to conceal the opinion I have 
formed, that Mr. Sparks has printed no part of the correspond- 
ence precisely as Washington wrote it, but has greatly altered, 
and, as he thinks, corrected and embellished it.” Vol. vi. p. iv. 


We have much allowance and charity for obiter dicta. 
But thisis not one. Lord Mahon has formed an opinion. 
It is so clear, matured, and consequential, that he is 
“bound not to conceal” it. And it is this; “that Mr. 
Sparks has printed no part of the correspondence precisely 
as Washington wrote it.” ‘To arrive intelligently at that 
opinion, (relating as it does, by its terms, to every part,) 
one needs to have become acquainted, we will not say 
with the whole, but at least with a very large portion of 
that correspondence in the original, and to have observed 
constant deviations from it in the printed copy. This 
being so, what is Lord Mahon’s opinion that Mr. Sparks 
has correctly printed “no part of the correspondence ” 
good for? His Lordship will answer that this is not 
what he meant. So we suppose. But then we must be 
allowed to ask, What is the authority of so sweeping an 
opinion, when he who utters it with such judicial stateli- 
ness is not at pains to understand himself enough to be 
able to announce his meaning with more precision ? 

But justice to an admirable national monument of the 
nation’s greatest man, and to an eminent and most merit- 
orious American scholar, demands that we should look 
more closely at the question thus presented. Fourteen 
years ago, four years or more after the completion of Mr. 
Sparks’s work, we spoke of it as follows, expressing, as 
we believed and believe, the well-determined sense of 
good judges in this country. 


“To judge of the service which Mr. Sparks has rendered the 
country, we must compare the previous accounts of Washington’s 
career with that which we now possess. All that is contained in 
Marshall is meagre and incomplete in comparison with the copi- 
ous details and ample illustrations with which we are at present 
furnished. We have Washington to the life, from boyhood to 
the last hour ; narrating his own career; explaining himself, the 
formation of his own character; and promulgating his views on 
every question of his day. And these letters are not left unex- 
plained. The editor has gathered collateral aid from every 
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quarter; and sparingly, yet clearly and admirably, illustrated the 
whole work by researches of the deepest interest. As a critic, 
the mind of Mr. Sparks seems to know no bias. He pursues the 
truth, and is enamored of inquiry; and, where explanation is 
needed he does not rest satistied, till he has exhausted every 
source of information. 

“The great merit of Mr. Sparks, giving him the first rank 
among the critical students of our history, consists in his candor 
and his completeness. In the selection of documents he appears 
ever to have been guided by the highest reverence for historic 
truth. But more than all, he perceived clearly, that the history 
of our revolution, the life and character and influence of Wash- 
ington, could not be derived from American sources alone ; and 
with a wide grasp, which proves his mind to be enlarged not less 
than accurate, he has sought materials in England and on the 
continent of Europe. He saw clearly the momentous importance 
of the diplomatic connections of our country ; and would not rest 
satisfied, till, at a vast expense of time and fortune, he had culled 
the most interesting memoirs from the archives of London and 
Paris, and, through friends, from the papers of the Spanish Court. 
And he has, in consequence, been able to accomplish a great 
work. He has published such an edition of Washington’s works, 
as is never likely to be excelled; thus winning a claim to regard 
by his zealous care for the remains of our greatest benefactor, 
and permanently connecting himself with a name that will never 

rish. 

“ The admirable fund of historic information which Mr. Sparks 
has acquired, and holds in his own mind, ought not to rest unem- 
ployed. It would take an apprenticeship of many years for a 
new critic, — and a critic of equal natural endowments is a rare 
phenomenon, — to attain the position which Mr. Sparks occupies. 
Hlis judgment is disciplined; his acquisitions, such as to save 
him from imperfect conceptions or undue estimates of the import- 
ance of new documents; familiar with the relative merits and 
activity of the men of the revolution, we cannot too strongly 
desire, that his mind may continue to be bent upon illustrating the 
history of his country.” . A. Review, Vol. xlvi. pp. 483, 
484. 


And again, — 

“We dismiss his work with unqualified satisfaction. Its ex- 
tent required a patience of labor, which few men could have 
brought to the task. ‘To these have been added rigid literary as 
well as moral integrity, and that love of his theme which engaged 
him in supplementary and illustrative researches, in this country 
and Europe, of the most important and interesting character. 
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Mr. Sparks must not look for his reward to pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Notwithstanding Mr. Moore’s recent complimentary re- 
marks on the splendid dowry which literature now brings to 
those who espouse her, we doubt not he has been as well paid for 
the lightest of his own graceful effusions by the Mecenas of 
Albemarle Street as Mr. Sparks will be for his ten years of un- 
relaxing and conscientious labor. His reward has been already 
in part enjoyed; it must be found in the consciousness of labo- 
riously and worthily performing a noble work ;— in the convic- 
tion that he has contributed to give a wider diffusion, and a more 
abiding permanence, to the fame of Washington ; and that, when- 
ever the authority of the greatest and best of chieftains and 
patriots is appealed to in all coming time, it will be in some asso- 
ciation with his own name and labors.” NV. A. Review, Vol. xlvii. 
p- 381. 


And such, while widely circulated, and subjected to 
criticism far and near, has continued to be the reputa- 
tion of this great work, unquestioned till within about a 
year. In 1547 was published “ The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Joseph Reed,” by his grandson. It contained seve- 
ral private letters from Washington to Reed, (forsome time 
his private secretary,) some of them the same which had 
before been printed by Mr. Sparks. A comparison be- 
tween those letters, as published in the two works respect- 
ively, exhibits some discrepancies. They were com- 
mented upon, last year, in a tone unfriendly to Mr. Sparks, 
in one or more of the New York newspapers ; and catch- 
ing at this from across the water, and echoing it with 
some exaggeration, Lord Mahon has given it form and 
permanency. 

Mr. Sparks understood the difficulties of his undertak- 
ing beforehand, as well as those who criticize him under- 
stand them, after having been enlightened by his exposi- 
tions and experience. In the Preface to the first volume 
published, (the second in the series,) he expressed himself 
as follows. 


“Tt has been a task of some difficulty to determine what gene- 
ral principles should be adopted, in selecting the parts for publi- 
cation from the whole body of papers left by Washington. In 
the first place, the mass of manuscript, which extends to eighty 
volumes, consisting chiefly of letters, is so large as to preclude 
the idea of publishing more than a comparatively small portion. 
Again, from the nature of the correspondence, being mostly offi- 
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cial, and many of the letters having been written to different per- 
sons on the same subject, there are necessarily frequent repetitions, 
and numerous particulars constantly intervening, which, though 
essential at the time in the transaction to which they relate, have 
no longer any interest or moment. Of this description are the 
innumerable details incident to the subordinate arrangements of 
an army, such as supplies, provisions, clothing, camp equipage, 
arms, ammunition, and other points of minor consideration, which 
engaged the incessant care of the Commander-in-chief, and en- 
tered largely into his correspondence even with Congress, and 
the highest officers, both civil and military. To print all the 
materials of this kind would not only be useless in itself, but 
would add so much to the size and expense of the work, as at the 
same time to make it cumbersome and unattractive to readers, 
and raise its cost above the means of many individuals, who may 
wish to possess these personal records and authentic memorials 
of the acts, opinions, and character of the Father of his Coun- 


“ Under these circumstances, I have endeavored to pursue such 
a course as would the most effectually attain the object to be 
desired, in bringing these papers before the public; namely, to 
exhibit the writings of Washington in a manner that will render 
strict justice to the imperishable name of their author, and con- 
tribute the greatest advantage to his countrymen, both at the 
present time, and in future ages. For this purpose I have laid 
down two rules, which I have labored to follow with as much 
discrimination as possible ; first, to select such parts as have a 
permanent value, on account of the historical facts which they 
contain, whether in relation to actual events, or to the political 
designs and operations in which Washington was a leading or 
conspicuous agent; secondly, to comprise such other parts as 
contain the views, opinions, counsels, and reflections of the writer 
on all kinds of topies, showing thereby the structure of his mind, 
its powers and resources, and the strong and varied points of his 
character. Upon this plan, it has been my study to go carefully 
through the manuscripts, without regard to what has heretofore 
been made public, and gather from the whole, and combine into 
one body, the portions most important for their intrinsic value and 
historical characteristics ; so that the work in its complete form, 
may be a depository of all the writings of Washington which it 
is essential to preserve, either as illustrating his political and pri- 
vate life, or the history of his country during the long and bril- 
liant period of his public career. 

“ According to this plan, when a letter throughout bears the 
features above described, it will be printed entire, as will, in 
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every case, the addresses, speeches, messages, circulars, and other 
state papers, issued by him from time to time. But many of the 
letters, both in the publie and private correspondence, for the 
reasons already assigned, will necessarily be printed with omis- 
sions of unimportant passages, relating chiefly to topics or facts 
evanescent in their nature, and temporary in their design. Spe- 
cial care will be taken, nevertheless, in all such omissions, that 
the sense shall not be marred, nor the meaning of the writer in 
any manner perverted or obscured. Nor is this difficult, because 
the omitted passages usually treat upon separate and distinct 
subjects, and may be removed without injury to the remaining 
portions of the letter. 

“It ought to be premised here, that, in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the press, I have been obliged sometimes to use a lati- 
tude of discretion, rendered unavoidable by the mode in which 
the papers have been preserved. They are uniformly copied 
into volumes, and this task appears to have been performed, 
except in the Revolutionary correspondence, by incompetent or 
very careless transcribers. Gross blunders constantly occur, which 
not unfrequently destroy the sense, and which never could have 
existed in the original drafts. In these cases I have, of course, 
considered it a duty, appertaining to the functions of a faithful 
editor, to hazard such corrections as the construction of the sen- 
tence manifestly warranted, or a cool judgment dictated. On some 
occasions the writer himself, through haste or inadvertence, may 
have fallen into an awkward use of words, faults of grammar, 
or inaccuracies of style, and when such occur from this source, I 
have equally felt bound to correct them. It would be an act of 
unpardonable injustice to any author, after his death, to bring forth 
compositions, and particularly letters, written with no design to 
their publication, and commit them to the press without pre- 
viously subjecting them to a careful revision. This exercise of an 
editor’s duty, however, I have thought it allowable to extend 
only to verbal and grammatical mistakes or inaccuracies, main- 
taining a scrupulous caution that the author’s meaning and pur- 
pose should thereby in no degree be changed or affected.” Wash- 
ington’s Writings, Vol. ii. Introd. pp. xii. —xv. 


If the correctness of these views taken by Mr. Sparks 
of his editorial duty, and submitted by him to the judg- 
ment of experts at his first publication of two volumes, 
was liable to any doubt, then, when objections were 
almost solicited, was the time for objections to be made. 
Had any error in his plan then been pointed out, the 
exposure of it would have influenced the remainder. But 
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no error was pointed out. Approbation was expressed," and 
silence gave consent, and the plan was thought to be most 
judiciously conceived, and met universal concurrence. 

Has there been a departure in the execution from the 
plan and principles announced? Lord Mahon, and the 
American journalists whom he has followed, say that 
there has been ; that into Washington’s letters Mr. Sparks 
has interpolated matter of his own. We shall see pre- 
sently how that is. 

Lord Mahon has “formed the opinion,” and is “ bound 
not to conceal” it, “that Mr. Sparks has printed no part 
of the correspondence precisely as Washington left it.” 
The deviations must have been of one or more of three 
classes, namely, additions, omissions, or alterations. 

Of additions, Lord Mahon and his American author- 
ities have imagined that they detected one. A passage 
in a letter from Washington to Reed, of March 7, 1776, 
stands in Reed’s “ Life and Correspondence ” as follows. 


“The drift and design are obvious, but is it possible that any 
sensible — but enough.” Vol. i. p. 170. 

While Mr. Sparks presents it thus. 

“The drift and design are obvious, but is it possible that any 
sensible nation upon earth can be imposed upon by such a cob- 
web scheme or gauze covering? But enough.” Washington's 
Writings, Vol. iii. p. 310. 

Upon this Lord Mahon makes himself boisterously 
merry. In his exhilaration, he ventures on what is rare in 
his writings, a jest of his own. 

“1 know not whether my readers will concur with me in lik- 
ing Washington’s own, and, though homespun, excellent cloth, 
much better than the ‘ cobweb schemes or gauze coverings,’ which 
have, it seems, been manufactured in its place.” Vol. vi. p. viii. 

Droll, certainly! And the distinction does honor to 
his Lordship’s critical acumen. How clear, (when pointed 
out,) and how ludicrous the contrast between the genuine 
grave rhetoric of Washington and the flimsy suppositi- 
tious texture of Sparks. 


“Demens! qui nimbos et non imitabile falmen 
“ JEre, et cornipedum pulsu simuldrat equorum !” 


* For our own judgment at the time, see N. A. Review, Vol. xxxix. 
pp. 468-471. 
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The flout and the fun have only one flaw. The fault 
is in the finder. The language, so ridiculously unlike 
Washington’s, and so presumptuously invented by Mr. 
Sparks for him, is Washington’s own. It was not added 
in Mr. Sparks’s edition, but, by some accident, it was 
omitted in Mr. Reed’s. In both editions it was printed 
from the same original letter. By Mr. Sparks it was 
printed correctly ; by the editor of Reed’s “ Life and Cor- 
respondence,” not so. Lord Mahon, we have no doubt, 
will easily get from that gentleman a confirmation of 
this statement of ours, if he chooses to take the trouble ; 
and he will then suspect himself to be not an infallible 
judge of the warp and woof of Washington’s homes- 
pun, or a sufficiently cautious censor of a fellow-freeman 
of the republic of letters. 

As to the charge of additions, it is clear that Lord 
Mahon will have to try again. So far, Mr. Sparks’s 
assertion in his recent pamphlet stands unimpeached, that 
“not a single line, or fragment of a line, was intentionally 
added to the original text, throughout the whole twelve 
volumes of the work.” * 

Of omissions there may be different kinds: as of whole 
letters ; of portions of a letter, treating topics distinct 
from the rest ; of single words or phrases. 

To complain of the omission of letters, and those in 
great numbers, is to complain that Mr. Sparks did not pro- 
pose a work consisting of forty or fifty volumes instead of 
twelve ; or that he could not command the treasury of 
the nation to defray the cost, instead of having to look 
to the patronage of the trade and of readers. What the 
reading public wanted, and was ready to pay for, was a 
selection. If the number of volumes was not judiciously 
determined, if the selection would have been materially 
better suited to its purpose by being more voluminous, 
let that be shown; it will be fair matter for censure. 
French readers wanted only six volumes; and for their 
use Guizot reduced Mr. Sparks’s work to that number. 
The Germans craved but two; and with two, accord- 
ingly, they were accommodated by Von Raumer. The 
question whether, all things considered, the American 


* Reply to the Strictures, &e. p. 8. 
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public would have been better suited with more than 
eleven, we think Mr. Sparks, prima facie, better qualified 
to decide than Lord Mahon. Still we are open to con- 
viction, and are ready to give our best attention to his 
argument whenever he is ready to make it. 

The collection, however, may be comprehensive enough, 
but not judiciously made. In other words, some letters 
which are omitted may have had a better right to be 
embraced in it than some which have a place. That is 
a very intelligible case, and not improbable in point of 
fact. We do not remember that, in any instance, Lord 
Mahon or the critics whom he has followed have adopted 
this line of argument, and undertaken to show that the 
collection would have been, on the whole, improved by 
the rejection of this letter and the substitution of that. 
Yet it would in no degree surprise us if, in some instance, 
this should be shown. We should be much more sur- 
prised if the editor’s judgment, applied to so many dif- 
ferent comparisons, should in every case prove to be 
unquestionable. 

To argue that the collection ought to have been en- 
larged, or that some letter should have been omitted from 
it in order to find place for some other, is to argue to 
the purpose. But it is not to the purpose to say, simply, 
“ Mr. Sparks has seen fit to omit this letter,’ as if to 
exclude any letter was a thing unfit; when three letters 
out of four, or seven out of eight, or two out of three, 
or some proportion or other, were necessarily to be 
omitted. 

In respect to the omission of portions of a letter, treat- 
ing some topic distinct from the rest, we have not a word 
to add to the perfectly clear, and, to our minds, perfectly 
satisfactory exposition of Mr. Sparks himself. 


“The propriety of omitting parts of letters, and retaining 
other parts, may, perhaps, at first view, be thought questionable. 
But when it is considered that parts of letters, treating upon 
totally distinct and unconnected topics, are in reality the same 
as so many distinct letters, it is obvious that to omit such parts 
differs in no respect from omitting separate letters. More- 
over, if entire letters had in every instance been printed, it 
would have been necessary to leave out of the work much that 
was valuable and important, which is now included, and fre- 
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quently to repeat the same matter, and sometimes in the same 
language. 

“In the correspondence during the Revolution, it often hap- 
pened that several letters were written nearly at the same time 
to different persons; the President of Congress, the governors 
of States, officers of the army, or other official characters, in 
which not only the same facts were communicated, and the same 
topics discussed, but whole paragraphs were almost literally trans- 
eribed from one letter into others. These repetitions grew out 
of the nature of the business in hand, and could not have been 
avoided without unnecessary circumlocutions and strained at- 
tempts to seek a variety of language for expressing the same 
ideas. As to letters of this description, it was the practice to 
print some one of them entire, and to select from the others such 
parts as were free from repetitions. But in all omissions, whe- 
ther for these reasons or others, whether short or long, special 
care was taken not to break off in the midst of a topic or train of 
thought, and not, by any abrupt transition, to weaken or obscure 
the sense of the author.” Reply, pp. 20, 21. 


The remaining case, of omissions of words and phrases, 
stands on substantially the same principles as that of 
alterations ; so that, in what we have to say of them, it 
will be most convenient to treat the two classes together. 

What are the privileges, and what the obligations of 
an editor of posthumous letters, in respect to such omis- 
sions and alterations? The question is not without its 
difficulties ; there is something to be said on both sides. 
In discussing it, we desire distinctly to apprise the 
reader beforehand, that we shall take some positions 
which do not at all belong to the defence of Mr. Sparks ; 
which he has not assumed, or had occasion to assume ; 
and which we cannot say that, in any editorial exigency, 
he would per." 


* Gray, by his will, left his papers to his friend Mason, who published a 
selection from them, prepared according to his notions of editorial duty. But 
when “he that is first in his own cause seemeth just,” sometimes “ his neigh- 
bor cometh and searcheth him” By and by Mitford, the editor of Milton, 
published a larger selection, with a ‘preface, animadverting severely on the 
method of his predecessor, in omitting, transposing, and altering. But what 
does the censor say of his own course? This: ( Vol. i. Advertisement, ) “ The 
editor has only further to observe, that he has formed the following selection ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment; he has made a few omissions when the 
subject turned on mere matters of business, or private and domestic circum- 
stances; and he has taken the liberty of altering a very few words, which 
occurred in the freedom of the most familiar correspondence ; ; but it must be 
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The great public has a prurient curiosity to see a great 

man in dishabille. If, being a good thinker, he has some- 
times used bad reasonings, — if, being or not being a 
good scholar, he has made some lapses in spelling, 
grammar, rhetoric, or recollection of facts, there is a sort 
of satisfaction to readers in having them exposed, and 
in having opportunity afforded to exercise their own 
critical gifts, and to feel, so far, their own superiority. 
If hasty opinions, alien from the usual habits of thought, 
have somehow been put on record; if some petulant 
expression has been used, out of harmony with the cha- 
racteristic style of comment and intercourse ; if some- 
thing which the man kept to himself, during his life, can 
be got at, now that he is no longer here to protect it, 
there is many a reader who especially rejoices in such 
spoil. 
"ioe far is that taste to be accommodated, by one 
who has an editor’s responsibility for a great renown ? 
If a man may reasonably dislike the thought of having 
his dead body exposed to a mob of students on a dis- 
secting table, has he no privileges whatever of exemption 
from a vulgar exposure of his mind? If he may be 
allowed to have his corporeal carbon and nitrogen quietly 
inurned, according to his own notions of decency and 
taste, is his unclad mind to be at the mercy of any rude 
survivor, who may be inclined to gibbet it by the high- 
way for the inspection of the passers-by ? 

We cannot but think that some consideration is due to 
the known judgment and feelings of him whom we com- 
pel to make a posthumous appearance upon the stage. 
It is no small liberty that we take with a man, when, 
after he has gone beyond the reach of being consulted, 


added that this has not taken place above three or four times in the whole 
collection of letters, and only in those cases where the original expression 
could not with propriety have been retained.” In other words, the fierce 
purist found it impossible to reck his own rede. The rules which he was so 
shocked at another’s departure from, turned out to be too rigorous for his 
own application ; and, after all, he was fain himself to “tamper with the 
truth of history.” We shall not undertake to defend Mason's freedoms, 
which were utterly unlike the judicious fidelity of Mr. Sparks. But in high 
quarters there has been a favorable opinion of his labors. It was after Mit- 
ford’s publication that the Quarterly Review, (Vol. xv. p. 377,) pronounced 
Mason’s to have “put to shame every subsequent attempt of the same nature.” 
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or the power of crushing us for our impudence, we take all 
of him that was most his own (including all that he would 
most have cared to keep so,) and share it with the world. 

The freedom ought not to be extended a great way fur- 
ther than is necessary for the public good. And if ever 
there was a man, as to whom more than to all others, 
such terms ought to be kept, that man perhaps was 
Washington. Perfect, punctilious, rigid propriety and 
dignity of public appearance was perhaps more consi- 
dered by him than by any other great man in history. 
Cicero would not have wished to appear to posterity in 
his letters, otherwise than as he does appear. Pliny and 
Walpole, in their correspondence, dressed themselves up 
for posthumous enthronement, like Peruvian Incas. In 
the letters of Dryden and Swift there is a vast deal, and 
in those of Pope not a little, which dying they ought to 
have wished to blot; but they did not wish to blot it, and 
therefore it is doing them the less wrong to let it stand. 
Cromwell's letters defy the rhetorician’s art to bring them 
into any shape; but they are true and precious illustra- 
tions of the man, nor is there the slightest ground for 
supposing that he would have been disinclined to have 
them used, just as they are, for that purpose. ‘The care- 
less expressions, which very rarely occur in Washington's 
letters, are not illustrations of the man. They are illustra- 
tions of nothing but of what the man carefully and strenu- 
ously intended not to be or do, and of what he uni- 
formly in fact avoided when he voluntarily stepped into 
the public view. An editor of the writings of Adams, Jef- 
ferson, or Madison, would occupy, we think, a different 
position in this respect, from an editor of those of the 
first President. Secure in the consciousness of scholarly 
culture, John Adams would not have cared a groat had 
he known that rhetorical or even grammatical errors of 
his were going to be reprinted to the end of time. With 
Washington it was different. Not only had gravity and 
precision a singular prominence in his estimation of 
character, not only did dignity make in a peculiar man- 
ner his point of honor, but, like most eminent men who 
are not, strictly speaking, scholars, he had a sensitive ten- 
derness on the point of apparent deficiency in that respect. 
So correct were his habits of thought, so complete his 
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method, and so clear his perceptions of the meaning of 
words, that few men of his time on the whole wrote bet- 
ter, when he had time to compose with care. He always 
did compose with care, when he was composing for the 
public. So solicitous was he on this head, that,on import- 
ant occasions, he availed himself largely of the criti- 
cisms of others. When writing not for the public, nor with 
time for correction, still the qualities of his mind stamped 
themselves on his language, and it was generally all that 
could be desired. Sometimes, no doubt, it could not fail 
to be otherwise; and then, if ever, there was a sleeping 
worthy, whom a posthumous exposure of infelicities of the 
kind would have made revisit in complete steel the glimpses 
of the moon, that terrible avenging shade would have 
been Washington’s. And its aspect would have been 
more awful than was that of its substance, — though that 
was awful enough, — when Gouverneur Morris, feigning 
to have mistaken him, slapped him on the shoulder. 

But we repeat, that in throwing out some general views 
upon this subject, which strike us as not unworthy of 
consideration, we have gone much further than was at all 
necessary for the defence of Mr. Sparks’s work, and much 
beyond any principles of editorship which he has an- 
nounced or applied. Washington’s understanding was 
so accurate, and most of what he wrote was so carefully 
considered, that there was very little left by him requir- 
ing different treatment from what any judicious editor of 
posthurnous letters left for publication by a thoroughly 
trained writer, would think proper to apply. ‘Those who 
think Mr. Sparks has used too much freedom, of course 
know how the thing could have been better done. How 
then would they have gone to work themselves? Wash- 
ington, like some great men of letters, as Pope, and like 
many great commanders, as Napoleon and Frederick, 
— did not always spell correctly, either according to the 
fashion of our day, or even according to that of his own. 
Would it have thrown any useful light on Washington’s 
character or career, or would it have been in any way 
entertaining or profitable to the reader, to have the press 
follow such inadvertencies, not always uniform, either, 
with each other? In a letter printed by Mr. Sparks, (vol. 
iii. p. 35,) Washington speaks of “ Captain Derby,” com- 
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mander of the Essex frigate. We knew the fine old gen- 
tleman well, and he always spelt his name with those 
letters. But at the time when Washington wrote of him, 
it was pronounced Darby, and we observe that it is so 
printed in the copy of the same letter in the “ American 
Archives,” (vol. ii. p. 1707,) which we dare say is a cor- 
rect representation of Washington’s original, since his 
orthography would be likely in this case to be guided by 
his ear. But would any thing have been gained to his- 
torical truth, if Mr. Sparks, by letting “ Captain Darby” 
stand, had veiled that gallant oflicer’s identity from the 
view of posterity? If an editor is bound to preserve an 
author’s orthography, every new edition of Paradise Lost 
is a new violation of the truth of history on a large scale. 
We will take it for granted that the objector, since he 
does not mean to be consummately absurd, will yield us 
this point; though in doing so he abandons his own 
chosen ground ; for that Washington wrote a word with 
a certain combination of letters, is for these minute phi- 
losophers an historical fact, and when Mr. Sparks, pro- 
fessing to represent him, uses another combination of 
letters, he “tampers with the truth of history,” if their 
doctrine is good. 

A step further brings us to cases of grammar. Suppose 
Washington, or one of his copyists, has written in his 
letter-book, “ Greene and Putnam has gone up the river.” 
Is it of any use to anybody, to have that peccant singu- 
lar form of the verb perpetuated? Does the page look 
better? Is the reader better instructed? Is Washing- 
ton better understood? Is the fidelity of history usefully 
subserved ? We wish one who thinks so, would try the 
making of a book on that principle. We fancy that 
booksellers and purchasers, or rather no purchasers, would 
before long impress him with another view of the subject. 
Grammatical errors occur very rarely in any thing written 
by Washington’s own hand. Would it have been of any 
sort of benefit to vary his general correctness in this re- 
spect with a hortus siccus of specimens of his occasional 
oversight ? 

“The truth of history,” according to Lord Mahon’s 
sharp conception of it, is pretty effectually disposed of 
already. But if violations of it may go thus far, may they 
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proceed another step? May they be pushed an inch into 
the department of rhetoric? If Washington at Mon- 
mouth swore some Virginia oaths when he met Lee re- 
treating, (which we do not know that he did,) does histori- 
cal integrity require their preservation? Lord Castlereagh 
was a great man, besides being an English University 
man; but he is reported to have spoken, in his place in 
parliament, of “the fundamental features on which the 
question hinges,’ and of “the honorable gentleman on 
the other side, who, crocodile-like, put his hands into his 
breeches pockets and wept.” Does Lord Mahon think 
that an editor of Lord Castlereagh’s speeches is bound to 
embalm those less select expressions, on pain of being 
charged with tampering with the truth of history? Wash- 
ington never sinned so far against Quinctilian’s rules about 
mixed metaphors, or any metaphors. But does histori- 
cal integrity require the preservation of an expression in 
a familiar and confidential letter, so alien from Washing- 
ton’s usual style as “a hundred thousand dollars will be 
but a flea-bite” ? Letters are sometimes as extempora- 
neous as speeches. 

The legitimate discretion of an editor is to be used, 
we conceive, in respect to these three classes of pecca- 
dilloes with a freedom, as to each, in the reverse order of 
that in which we have named them. In respect to the 
last class, it appears to us that Mr. Sparks has been, as 
he ought to have been, exceedingly cautious. In fact, in 
the great mass of letters, as we have already said, there 
Was not, in any view, occasion or opportunity for changes. 
There was no temptation to make them. In what Wash- 
ington wrote for the public, or in what he wrote with 
care, as he wrote almost every thing, all was in as good 
order as any pedant or pedagogue could wish it. The 
instances which Lord Mahon parades in his Appendix 
are all from eight letters (out of more than twenty-five 
hundred contained in the work) addressed by Washing- 
ton to Joseph Reed, in the last two months of 1775 and 
the first three of 1776. Written with a carelessness alto- 
gether unusual with him, they were evidently of the most 
confidential description. It is pretty clear that he re- 
garded the correspondence in that light. He kept no 
copies of his own letters, and, as the editor of Reed’s 
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“ Life and Correspondence” informs us (vol. i. p. 163, 
note,) none of Reed’s letters previous to March 1776 are 
preserved ; the inference from which must be, either that 
they were destroyed by Washington, or else returned 
to their writer, and by him destroyed." Our only doubt 
is whether, under these circumstances, Mr. Sparks should 
have given them any place in his collection, though 
they contain so much interesting matter that the induce- 
ment was strong, and the mere reader cannot but be 
thankful for the decision to which he came. Respecting 
them, the editor of Reed’s “ Life and Correspondence ” 
says:— 


“In a letter from Professor Sparks to the author, dated 21st 
February, 1838, he says, ‘ The letters from Washington to your 
grandfather, in ’75 and ’76, which you were so kind as to send 
me, and a selection from which I printed, seemed to me the most 
imperfect I had ever seen from his pen. They were evidently 
written in great haste, in perfect confidence, and without any 
thought that they would ever be published. I used more caution 
in selecting from these letters than from any others.’ These let- 
ters are now for the first time printed entire.” Life and Corres- 
pondence, Vol. i. p. 125. 


If they were to be printed at all, they appear to have 
required some such caution as Mr. Sparks has used. 
The reader does not seem to lose much that is worth de- 
ploring in the omission of the epithets “ rascally ” and 
“ dirty,” nor in the metaphors of the “ flea-bite,” and the 
“lame hand.” One diversity of expression however, does 
convey a diversity of sense. The passage which Mr. 
Sparks has printed, “ If this has given rise to the jealousy, 
I can only say that I am sorry for it,” reads in the Phila- 
delphia copy of the letter of December 15th, 1775, “ If 
this has given rise to the jealousy, I cannot say that [am 
sorry for it.” On this we wait for further light. There 
has been carelessness somewhere. But we shall not con- 
fidently lay the blame on the editor of Washington’s 
Writings, as Lord Mahon has done, till we know what is 


_ * Washington's serupulosity in this matter is especially illustrated by the 
fact of the destruction of his letters to his wife. Only one survives ; that 
printed by Mr. Sparks in Washington’s Writings, Vol. iii. p. 2. 
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the true reading of the original, to which we have not 
access. One alleged addition of Mr. Sparks to one of 
these letters, which was in fact the gravamen of the 
charge against him, has turned out to be, on the contrary, 
a true copy by him, and an omission by the Philadelphia 
editor. What happened once, may have happened twice, 
though we by no means intend to assume it. We only 
suspend our judgment on the present case, and await more 
proof. The omission in the printed Philadelphia copy 
which occasioned an arraignment of Mr. Sparks on the 
charge of adding, was an accident, — no more. The dif- 
ferent reading of Mr. Sparks in the letter of December 
15th, was an accident, too, if it turns out to be his error, 
and an accident of less importance. 

Washington’s table at Cambridge in 1775 and 1776 
was not surrounded by gray-beards. He, the oldest of 
the group, was forty-three years old. Harrison and Mifflin 
had not reached half the age of man. Palfrey was thirty- 
four, and no Heraclitus at that; Moylan and Baylor 
were at an age for nonsense. With all the gravity which 
the general communicated to the intercourse of his board, 
it is not likely that it uniformly witnessed all and more 
than all the solemnity of fourscore. And if the com- 
mander of the right wing was some times there irreverently 
called “ Old Put,” the designation might undeliberately, 
and withal blamelessly, slip into Washington’s private 
correspondence with Reed, who had just left him, though 
it is about as impossible as any thing else that can be 
imagined, that the writer, being what he was, should have 
been willing to serve it up to the public eye. Further; 
Reed calls General Putnam Old Put in his letter to Wash- 
ington of March 15th," and in Washington’s letter to 
Reed of April Ist “Old Put” is guarded within quota- 
tion marks. Do they indicate a reference in the latter 
letter to the nick-name given in the former? If so, the 
force of the expression would lose its point and fitness 
when Washington’s letter is printed apart from Reed’s.t 


* Reed’s Life and Correspondence, Vol. i. p. 172. 

t Lord Mahon thinks it worthy of mention (vol. vi. p. 57, note,) that in 
Mr. Peabody's Life of Putnam it is not recorded —as it is by Gordon — that 
that officer had kept a tavern. If his Lordship thinks himself defrauded of 
any thing by that omission, we will indemnify him by the information that 
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But we do not intend to vouch for the infallibility of each 
and every of Mr. Sparks’s decisions of this nature. Per- 
haps he would not be disposed to stand by every one of 
them himself. Single little matters must be summarily 
disposed of. De minimis non curatur, is a general rule, 
and though Mr. Sparks’s diligence forms an eminent 
exception to it, it was impossible for an editor of thou- 
sands of octavo pages, an investigator of tens of thou- 
sands of pages of manuscript, to pause till he had ob- 
tained absolute conviction on the respective claims of 
“ General Putnam,” and “ Old Put.” Still we should fail 
in candor did we not own that, had we been in Mr. Sparks’s 
place, we should have been strongly tempted, at least, to 
win Lord Mahon’s approval by holding on, as with hooks 
of steel, to “ Old Put” and the “ flea-bite.”. We should 
have been sensible to a natural—it could scarcely be 
called a malicious pleasure, — in showing that Washing- 
ton, statuesque as he almost always was, and as he 
always meant to be, had after all in his grand heart a 
secret chord of sympathy with human levities. Mr. 
Sparks’s austerer judgment, more penetrated with the 
spirit of his master, determined otherwise, and though 
we can scarcely approve, we shall not undertake magisteri- 
ally to blame. 

Lord Mahon rebukes Mr. Sparks (vol. vi. p. 122,) for 
the omission of the following sentence from a letter of 
Washington to Reed, of February 10th, 1776. 


“ Notwithstanding all the public virtue which is ascribed to 
these people, there is no nation under the sun, that I ever came 
across, which pays greater adoration to money than they do.” 


Where does his Lordship get that sentence, which Mr. 
Sparks ought to have inserted as Washington’s? The 
censor does not stand rectus in curid. It is not for him to 
be loud-tongued against changes and omissions, when he 
corrects them after this fashion. He professes to copy 


Greene, his supposed sot, began life as an anchor-smith; that Knox, the 
chief artillery officer, served his apprenticeship with a book-binder; and that 
Stark, Prescott, Heath, and others, were farmers who held the plough. If 
men so trained could dispose of British and German regiments as they did, 
possibly their more elaborate initiation into the science of arms might have 
more speedily cleared their country of its invaders. 
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the omitted sentence from Reed’s “ Life and Correspond- 
ence.” We turn tothe letter in that work (vol. i. p. 157,) 
and we find the word “pay” where Lord Mahon has 
written “ which pays.” 

Again, on the same page, Lord Mahon quotes the 
following as from Washington’s letter to Reed of No- 
vember 28th, 1775. 


“Such stock-jobbing and fertility in all the low arts to obtain 
advantages of one kind or another in this great change of mili- 
tary management, I never saw before, and pray God I may never 
be witness to again.” 


In the last clause, for “and pray God,’ Mr. Sparks 
(vol. iii. p. 178) has “and pray God’s mercy.” ‘Till fur- 
ther informed, we shall think it probable that this is an 
accidental omission in the Philadelphia edition, such as 
we pointed out in a former case,” rather than an addition 
by Mr. Sparks, to which there was no apparent tempta- 
tion. As faras to the last clause, Mr. Sparks and the ed- 
itor of Reed’s “ Life and Correspondence ” (vol. i. p. 130,) 
print the sentence precisely alike ; and they both have the 
word “ arrangement,” where Lord Mahon has “ manage- 
ment.” We are bound to suppose that their united testi- 
mony is to be received, as Lord Mahon has no know- 
ledge on the subject from inspection of the original. 

In these cases, to use his own language, applied to Mr. 
Sparks, his Lordship has “ altered, and, as he thinks, cor- 
rected and embellished.” He should not have ventured 
on such liberties, in the same paragraph in which he re- 
proves them. Will he say they are errors of a copyist or 
of the press? Very well. The accident may reveal to 
him an element of fair criticism of the works of others. 
And certainly Mr. Sparks never, through any oversight, 
or error of copyist or compositor, has printed an altera- 
tion, of a kind to do injustice to character, like that of 
Lord Mahon in his erroneous quotation from La Fayette 
in relation to General Greene. 

Though our remarks have been drawn out far beyond 
what we expected, we have by no means exhausted the 
subject, nor shall we pretend to do so. There remain, 


* See above, p. 194. 
VOL. LXXV.— NO. 156, 18 
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however, two or three points which we ought not to pass 
wholly without notice, and we shall best present them in 
Mr. Sparks’s own words. 


“In regard to the text, also, it is proper here to repeat what 
has been said in another place, that frequent embarrassments have 
oceurred. It was Washington’s custom, in all his letters of im- 
portance, first to write drafts, which he transcribed. In making 
the transcripts he sometimes deviated from the drafts, omitting, 
inserting, and altering parts of sentences ; nor did he always cor- 
rect the drafts, so as to make them accord with the letters as sent 
to his correspondents. These imperfect drafts were laid aside, 
and from time to time copied by an amanuensis into the letter- 
books. [The amanuenses were sometimes the rude and igno- 
rant overseers of his plantations.] Hence the drafts, as now re- 
corded, do not in all cases agree precisely with the originals that 
were sent away. My researches have brought under my inspec- 
tion many of these original letters. Regarding them as contain- 
ing the genuine text, I have preferred it to that in the letter- 
books, and it has accordingly been adopted wherever it could be 
done. 

“But the discrepancies are of little moment, relating to the 
style, and not to the substance. For the most part, I have been 
obliged to rely on the letter-books; and, for the reasons here 
mentioned, it is probable that the printed text may not in every 
particular be the same as in the originals, that is, the corrected 
copies, which were sent to his correspondents.” Jeply, pp. 23, 24. 


In Reed’s “ Life and Correspondence,” (vol. ii. p. 41,) 
is published a letter of Washington, dated December 12th. 
1778, also contained in the “ Writings of Washington,” 
se vi. p. 130.) In the latter copy as compared with the 
ormer, there appear some variations; as “I am at a loss 
to discover,” for “ is beyond the reach of my conception ;” 
“ our posts,” for “ the posts ;” “be so much out,” for “ miss 
it so much;” and seven or eight others of the same im- 
portance, or rather unimportance. But their importance 
or unimportance is not now our point. On a reéxamina- 
tion it appears, that Mr. Sparks’s copy is an exact transcript 
from Washington's letter from which he printed, except 
in two particulars ; and these are “ logged houses,” in the 
letter-book, for “log houses ;” and “lest disaster might 
happen,” for “lest a disaster might happen ;” — which 
amounts to this, that the letter sent to Reed had some 
verbal variations from the copy kept by Washington, 
which was Mr. Sparks’s only guide. Again, in Marshall's 
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« Life of Washington,” (vol. v. p. 15,) is a letter of Octo- 
ber 10th, 1784, to Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, also 
printed in “ Washington’s Writings,” (vol. ix. p. 58,) in 
which a comparison of the two copies discloses a few va- 
rious readings of no more consequence ; as “ stumbling- 
blocks,” for “ impediments ;” and “ connections in a com- 
mercial way,” for “commercial connections.” On re- 
currence to the letter-book at Washington, it proves to 
be truly represented, word for word, by Mr. Sparks’s copy. 
Having stated these facts, and another set of them, of the 
same description, occurring in a letter to Richard Henry 
Lee, of December 14th, 1754, Mr. Sparks proceeds as fol- 
lows : 


“ These specimens will serve to show the state of the text in a 
large portion of Washington’s letters, as they now exist in manu- 
script, particularly those written at Mount Vernon, and others of 
a private nature written elsewhere. The originals sent to his 
correspondents seldom agree throughout in phraseology with the 
copies retained on record. Moreover, these copies are constantly 
marred by the blunders or mistakes of illiterate or careless trans- 
eribers. For the most part there was no resource for the editor 
but to follow the letter-books.” Reply, p. 30. 

“ Another example, still more striking, may be mentioned. 
Washington kept a copy of his official correspondence during his 
military services in the last French war before the Revolution, 
written on sheets loosely stitched together. Some twenty or thirty 
years afterwards, he revised this manuscript, making numerous 
erasures, interlineations, and corrections in almost every letter. 
This corrected copy was then transcribed into bound volumes 
under his own direction. Which is now the genuine text ? Which 
would Washington himself have printed ? 

“The one in the letter-books was adopted, because it seemed 
obvious, that, after the pains he had taken to prepare it, he in- 
tended that copy for permanent preservation and use. It would 
be easy to cavil here, and say that we have not the precise lan- 
guage employed by Washington to convey his thoughts at the 
time the letters were written, but a garbled substitute introduced 
at a much later day. Yet this was an act of his own, and cer- 
tainly no editor would be justified in disregarding it. In these 
letters, therefore, the same kind of discrepancies will necessarily 
appear, as in the cases alluded to above, between the printed text 
and that of the originals sent out to his correspondents.” hid. 
pp- 30, 31. 


The amended form in which Washington had his letters 
copied into books, was not that which they bore when 
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transmitted to the persons addressed. Mr Sparks printed 
them from the manuscript books. Has some one “ tam- 
pered with the truth of history ” to bring them into the 
shape which they bear on the printed page? If so, who 
was it? 

But we have detained our readers long enough with 
comments of detail, which were not, however, to be 
avoided, if we undertook to treat this important work. 
With great respect for Lord Mahon’s character and labors, 
but with greater respect for the truth of history and for 
the principles of a generous criticism, we have felt bound 
to present some of his errors to his notice. Some of 
them are material. Others are of small account; but they 
throw light on that credulity and haste which have be- 
trayed him into those of the graver sort. So far as we 
have exposed any, to his own conviction, we rely upon 
his upright nature to correct them for those future edi- 
tions in which we believe his history is destined to live 
and “ gather all its fame.” 


Art. V.— Konig Alfred und seine Stelle in der Geschichte 
England's. Von Dr. Reinuovn Pavitt. Berlin, 1851. Svo. 
pp. 330. [King AZ/fred and his Position in English His- 
tory. By Dr. Reinnoip Pavitt] 


Tits new biography of A&lfred has been thrown up by 
that tidal wave of historic criticism which began with the 
great Niebuhr. After rolling over the track of the two 
most civilized nations of the Old World, it is now follow- 
ing the predatory Danes up the Humber and the Thames. 
It carries with it a power of fertilization as wonderful as 
that of the Nile. Under its influence, old legends sprin 
up into new life, and, like the seeds that have been cect. 
for centuries in Egyptian tombs, they yield to the power 
of critical analysis and combination, and put forth their 
hidden germs of truth. 

The traditions and customs of Anglo-Saxon life have 
not received the notice which their importance merits. 
The writers who have lately ventured to penetrate beyond 
the tenth century of the Christian era have found an 
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almost virgin soil to deal with. They have been pre- 
ceded only by a few inaccurate explorers. The classical 
Milton shrank from the contact with barbarism, and dis- 
missed the Heptarchy with the intimation that it would 
be as well worth his while to chronicle “the wars of 
kites and crows.” Hume, who wrote only for fame, and 
had gained it to his satisfaction in his history of the Stu- 
arts, does but glance superficially at this earlier period, 
and that for the sake of giving his work an appearance of 
completeness. 

Within the last half century, however, a great change 
has taken place in public sentiment, and the important 
influence which the Anglo-Saxon race has exercised upon 
the destinies of England and of all mankind is now 
better appreciated. ‘Their history shows them to have 
been enlightened and free; and it exhibits, in full vigor 
among them, almost all those institutions which have 
made England what she is. The early Britons had in- 
herited the forms of Roman civilization ; but, true to their 
Celtic nature, they proved themselves unable to retain 
them, and sank under Saxon dominion into moral and 
political insignificance. Under the Northmen, whether 
from Denmark or from their colony in France, the Saxons 
never lost their characteristics. What they had developed 
they retained, and they gave to their conquerors more 
than they received from them. ‘They became, it is true, a 
subject race ; the power passed into the hands of stran- 
gers, and the language of the court was one foreign to 
them; but the national life was not affected by these 
superficial changes. The popular element remained as 
before, Anglo-Saxon, and began gradually to absorb all 
other elements into itself. It rose for a moment to the 
surface of the brave old times of the Commonwealth, and 
the result was a period of unprecedented national grand- 
eur. It has, in these latter days, again become predomi- 
nant, and made the government of England energetic, 
powerful, and respected. ‘The history of this race has, 
therefore, at this period, peculiar claims upon the atten- 
tion of English scholars, and it is natural that it should 
now, for the first time, be written with success, ‘The in- 
fluence of liberal principles has prepared historians to 
understand and acknowledge the important part which 
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the Saxons have played in the development of constitu- 
tional government. 

Even this part of history, however, has fallen under the 
pens of the more patient and laborious branch of the 
great Teutonic family. It may be mentioned as an indi- 
cation of what we have still to expect, that Niebuhr him- 
‘self once thought it a worthy subject for his philosophical 
analysis, and that Professor Ranke had actually under- 
taken the labor when bis attention was diverted in another 
direction. The duty was next assumed by Dr. Lappen- 
berg, keeper of the Archives of the city of Hamburg, 
whose learned and well-written “ History of England 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” was published in 1833, 
and translated by B. Thorpe, Esq., a distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, in 1845. It was this author's intention to 
continue his work, but the failure of his eyesight com- 
pelled him to relinquish his project. The mantle has now 
fallen upon Dr. Reinhold Pauli, who, with a deep enthu- 
siasm for his subject, purposes to write for the Germans, 
and in a German spirit, a thorough history of England. 
The first fruit of his labors is now before us ; and we are 
convinced that the depth of its research, the fidelity of 
its spirit, and the accuracy of its critical analysis will se- 
cure to him the field he has chosen and a circle of atten- 
tive listeners. 

Dr. Pauli is a young man, at present attached to the 
Prussian embassy at London. He was a favorite pupil 
of Ranke at Bonn, and may have acted upon his sugges- 
tion in the choice of his field of labor. He tells us in the 
preface, that the plan of this book was formed at Oxford, 
in L348, during those terrible November days, when Prus- 
sia was passing through the first convulsions of her reac- 
tion; that he succeeded in dispelling his anxiety to some 
extent, by daily visits to the Bodleian Library, and by re- 
searches among its valuable manuscripts; and that the 
changeful history of A&lfred, the West-Saxon, soon drew 
his attention from his own cares, and awoke his earnest 
admiration. His enthusiasm for his hero has evidently 
made the task a Lieblings-arbeit, and partly for this rea- 
son, it is a successful one. Often as the field has been 
gleaned before, he has drawn from his sources new truth 
enough to give his book a claim to the attention of Ame- 
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rican readers. It is the best life of AZlfred that has yet 
been written. It rests on a basis of careful research, and 
proposes to give definiteness to the mythical events which 
overshadow the reign of the greatest of Saxon mon- 
archs. 

King AZlfred has held a position in the affections of 
the English race hardly equalled by any legendary hero 
of _ nation. Long after the Saxons had fallen under 
the Norman yoke, they looked back with regret to the 
times of A®lfred, in whose partly fabulous character they 
found the type of true Saxon greatness. His storied 
traits and labors are almost superhuman. Laws and 
customs which are as old as Saxon memory, and which 
exist now in the Old World and the New, have been 
wrongly attributed to the genius of the great king. Mi- 
raculous stories have been told of him, in that mingled 
spirit of Paganism and Christianity which pervaded the 
twilight of the Middle Age. In a little more than a cen- 
tury after his death, he was celebrated in songs with the 
mythical glory of a Hercules as the shepherd and darling 
of his people. 

Engelene herd 

Engelene darling, 

In Enkelonde he was king, 

He was king and cleric, 

Full well he louede Godes were: 
He was wis on his word 

And war on his werke : 

He was the wiseste mon 

Thad was in Engelonde on. 


Even the two authentic sources of his biography are 
not destitute of uncertainty. ‘The contemporaneous life 
of Asser has been mutilated and disguised, while the 
dry, bare facts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are some- 
times interwoven with statements that are evidently un- 
historic. Nowhere has the poetic fancy found an object 
on which it loved better to linger. Even the plain facts 
of AZlfred’s career are made to border on the heroic and 
wonderful. 

Underneath the covering of fable, however, there lies a 
character complete on every side, and tested by the most 
remarkable vicissitudes. It required only a larger sphere, 
and an Eginhard for a biographer, to give his name a 
brilliancy greater than that of Charlemagne or Peter the 
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Great. He was unsurpassed in war, but he never abused 
victory, and treated the conquered with a leniency which 
seemed to invite new hostilities. He was not depressed 
by calamity, nor exalted by success. Deeply religious by 
nature, he was the patron and defender of the Church in 
an age when the kings of his race were ready to avail 
themselves of any excuse to plunder churches and monas- 
teries. In spite of every opposing influence, and the delu- 
sion of literary taste, he became the most learned Saxon 
in his kingdom and the most voluminous author. Charle- 
magne resembled him in the zeal with which he sought to 
cultivate his mind; but the Frank monarch never num- 
bered writing among his accomplishments. The hand 
that wielded the sword so well never mastered the pen, 
save for the most necessary purposes of life. The Saxon 
hero saved his country by the power of arms; and he was 
the father of Saxon prose. He established a system of 
education which saved the next generation from the 
ignorance of their fathers. In an age of confusion, he 
arranged a code of laws, and founded a tribunal of 
justice which shielded the poor from a mercenary no- 
bility, and made the highways so secure that bracelets 
might be hung at the crossroads, and found there again 
after a month’s time. He made the first effort at a de- 
fence of England by sea, at a time when her insular situ- 
ation was a curse instead of a protection. His manliness 
adorned private life by its virtues, and the Christian reli- 
gion by an exemplary walk. 

Such was Elired, if there is truth in history. None 
but a man of inexhaustible resources could have met the 
destiny to which he was summoned. His grandfather, 
Eegberht, who had learned centralization by a residence 
of thirteen years at the Court of Charlemagne, had suc- 
cessively subjected to the kingdom of Wessex the states 
of the falsely-named Heptarchy. It is here that English 
history properly commences. ‘There was not yet a com- 
pact nationality, for each state retained its laws and lan- 
guage, and even its form of government. The predomi- 
nant element in the population gave it the name of 
Angleland, from a race whose descendants inhabit that 
part of the duchy of Schleswig which lies between Flens- 
burg and the Schley. How inveterate is the hostility of 
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races! Within the last four years, this territory has been 
devastated by the same struggle between Saxon and 
Scandinavian which convulsed the reign of A&lfred a 
thousand years ago. 

It was on those plains of Jutland, and on the bleak 
coast of Norway, vexed by the fierce winds of the north- 
ern Atlantic and lashed by its angry waves, that the race 
of fierce, hardy mariners sprang up who were destined to 
overrun the Eastern coast of Europe, to colonize Iceland, 
and to anticipate Columbus in the discovery of the New 
World. “ Schanner” they delighted to style themselves, 
—“Seacocks, who scorn to sleep by the corner of the 
hearth, or under sooty beams.” ‘They were fierce, blood- 
thirsty barbarians, distinguished for nothing but that 
hardy brute energy to which they were disciplined by a 
rigorous climate, a barren soil, and a perilous life upon 
the ocean. In vain we seek to detect among them the 
traces of any civilization, or culture of any sort. Driven 
by a restless spirit, it was their custom to sally forth in 
all directions on predatory expeditions, regardless of the 
very fundamental principle of society. In these voyages, 
they had coasted along the English Channel, and even 
penetrated the Mediterranean, and learned but too well 
the rich harvests of plunder to be reaped in the lands that 
lay to the South. Scarcely had the Saxon states become 
united, and the national name been adopted at a Witena 
Gemot at Winchester, when the Scandinavian boats ap- 
peared on the coast of England, and carried there the 
same terror and calamity they were carrying into Hol- 
land, France, and Spain. ‘The Saxon empire was at that 
time blooming in prosperity and rapidly advancing in 
civilization. ‘There was every thing to allure invasion, 
with no organized force to repel it. We read with sur- 
prise of the magnificent presents the father of A@lfred 
was able, a few years later, after his resources had been 
diminished by invasion, to lay at the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff. This barbarian king from a distant island passed 
the winter of 855-6 at Rome, with a large number of 
his retainers; and the value and taste of his gifts found 
honorable mention in the annals of the Popes. A golden 
crown four pounds in weight, two cups of the purest 
gold, a all richly adorned with gold, two golden im- 
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ages, Saxon vessels of gilt and silver, and richly ornament- 
ed vestments for the service of the Church, attest the 
height of civilization and refinement the Saxons had at- 
tained. ‘The profusion with which he lavished wealth 
upon the bishops, the clergy, and all classes of Romans, 
as well as the provision for a yearly illumination on 
Easter Eve, attest the resources of this pious king, who 
“ booked the tenth part of the land throughout his realm 
for God’s g'ory and his own salvation.” For the want of 
authentic history, this statement gives scope for infer- 
ences in regard to the arts and civilization of the Saxons. 
Their silver-workers are said to have been famous through- 
out Europe. All over the island rich monasteries were 
scattered, which had been fattening for years on piety, 
penitence, and remorse. Wealthy in land and serfs, they 
had also accumulated in their vaults jewels, crosses of 
gold, garments, and treasure of every kind. The city of 
York, the capital of northern, as London was of south- 
ern, England, was renowned all over christendom for its 
wealth and learning. ‘There was that famous library, 
founded by archbishop Ecgberht, whither Alcuin proposes 
to Charlemagne to send his copyists to “ transplant its 
fruits to the paradise at Tours.” Perhaps its treasures 
were England’s greatest misfortune ; for York was among 
the first cities that fell into the hands of the Danes, and 
the riches found there may have allured other adven- 
turers. 

Centuries of peace had now almost healed the wounds 
of conquest. The races had not amalgamated, but a 
common religious faith was fast uniting them. The wor- 
ship of Woden had given way to the faith in Christ. 
Mercia had been ruled by some of the most pious kings 
in history, according to the fashion of piety in those days. 
A remarkable proportion of the brightest lights of the 
church of the Middle Age were natives of Great Britain. 

Under these circumstances, no greater calamity could 
befall the nation than its conquest by the pagan Vikings 
of Scandinavia. A weak constitution is prostrated by 
the poison which a healthy man throws off without dan- 
ger. The Christianity of Britain had survived one draught 
of paganism. Could it survive another? Could it de- 
fend itself? Peace and a southern climate had ener- 
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vated the Saxon conquerors. The wild hordes that swept 
across the North Sea under the sons of Woden, kings 
without soil, were as fierce and lawless as vultures. 
Christianity and its results are on the one side, Woden- 
worship and its results on the other. Which is to be the 
victor ? 

From the fiords of Denmark, the wild coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland are easily accessible ; and there it is proba- 
ble the Vikings first established themselves at convenient 
points, and made their descent in perfect ease and secu- 
rity upon the English villages. At first, they came solely 
for the purpose of plunder. They landed wherever they 
chose; and though they were sometimes resisted with 
bravery, and properly punished for their temerity, it soon 
became too evident that, before such warriors, the peace- 
ful inhabitants were as defenceless as they were wealthy. 
Probably with this discovery, their expeditions ripened 
into a more systematic and determined purpose, and be- 
gan to look toward permanent conquest and settlement. 
The heroic legends, always dealing with passions of some 
sort, have linked this purpose with the motive of revenge. 
The great Jarl, Regner Lodbrog, they relate, was one day 
wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, and, with his 
armed followers, fell into the hands of the Saxon king 
Ella. The old man, hero of many battles, was con- 
demned to die. Disdaining to save his life by declaring 
his name, he was cast into a pen of snakes, where, in the 
agonies of death, he raised his exulting song, “ Grynte 
vilde Grisene kjendte de Gattens skjebne;” “ How the 
young pigs would grunt if they knew the old boar’s fate.” 
Then, too late, king Ella knew to his terror who it was 
that he had slain, and that Ingvar and Ubba would come 
over to avenge the death of their parent.” And terrible 
in truth, was the vengeance which those two Vikings ex- 
ercised upon the Saxons. 

It was at the Wash, on the eastern coast of England, 
that the Danes gained their first permanent footing, five 
years before Allred became king. After a winter's rest, 
they marched northward to the Humber. ‘Their courage 


* Worsaae’s Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, &e. Lon- 
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and ferocity were such as were never before witnessed. 
The ruins of churches and dwellings marked their course. 
York was taken and garrisoned as the permanent centre 
of operations. One great battle was fought, in which all 
power of resistance in the north was annihilated. That 
victory made the Danes masters from the Tweed to the 
Mersey. North of the Thames there remained but the 
kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia, and they by them- 
selves were powerless. ‘T'o the southward lay the king- 
doms of Kent and Wessex, firmly united under one 
ruler. If that state had resources sufficient for the emer- 
gency, they lay in the energy of an individual. Onward 
the tide rolled to the very borders of Wessex. Arms 
could not resist nor treaties bind the perfidious barbari- 
ans. East Anglia sank into paganism again, and Mercia 
was trampled under the feet of those terrible brothers, 
Ingvar and Ubba. Four years have now passed since the 
landing at the Wash, and all the North of England has 
been overrun. ‘The largest, most powerful, and richest 
state remains to be subjected. 

In the winter of 870, two more of the “ Old Boar's” 
family, the Vikings Bagscecg and Healfdene, and in their 
company, the Jaris Osbearn, Frene, Harald, and the two 
Sidrocs, sailed up the Thames, to carve for themselves 
kingdoms and counties out of Wessex with the sword. 
Without resistance, they penetrated to the very heart of 
the beautiful districts of southern England, and entered 
the city of Reading, a place accessible by water, easily 
defended, and, from its central position, adapted to their 
purpose. It was to serve them in Wessex, as York had 
served them in Northumberland. The West Saxons, sur- 
ae but not disheartened, met them at last at Ashdowne. 

n this first memorable battle, one division was com- 
manded by the youthful /Elfred, the other by the king 
his brother. At early break of day, while the king was 
reading prayers in his tent, the younger and more self-re- 
liant hero, watchful for his hour, was grappling with the 
Danes in their intrenchments. The fight went on with 
terrible clamor. ‘The safety of home and religion inspired 
the Saxons to unusual courage, and they gained the vic- 
tory. Bagscecg fell under the hands of king A&thelred, 
and the two Sidrocs, Osbearn, Frene, and Harald won the 
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darker side of the alternative,— in place of realms and 
counties, violent death. Never had the Norsemen suffered 
such a defeat. All the way to Reading their bodies 
strowed the wayside, as they fell in flight. The glory of 
the victory belongs to the youth whose genius selected 
the fortunate moment, and whose courage inspired the 
ranks. He was hailed, at the age of twenty-one, as the 
savior of his country. 

But Wessex was still in danger, and his labors for her 
sake had but begun. From such enemies as the Danes, 
the only safety is annihilation or expulsion. Reading 
was still in their possession. New forces were coming 
from the inexhaustible North. 'The Danes were soon su- 
perior in strength; the Saxons were defeated ; the king 
died of his wounds; and, in a moment of utter despair, 
when North England was in the hands of the pirates, 
and in the heart of Wessex itself the cancer was fester- 
ing, the reign of “ England’s darling” commenced. He 
received a crown without power, a nation without re- 
sources. ‘To his care were intrusted a declining civiliza- 
tion and a defenceless religion. 

The charming traditions of AElfred’s early life have 
been reviewed at length by Dr. Pauli. Many of them, 
from internal or external evidence, he is constrained to 
pronounce unhistoric. They have been too lately pre- 
sented in this Review to require to be told again, nor are 
they tales which we wish to examine critically, but are 
ready to receive them, whether true or false, as character- 
istic of the man. A true Saxon mother formed his 
mind ; the queen city of the world awoke his tastes in 
early boyhood ; the reigns of his three brothers covered 
the period of his youth, and the active part he was per- 
mitted to take in affairs as soon as he had arrived at ma- 
ture years taught him how to govern. Dr. Pauli has 
gleaned over this period, and shown how little light it 
sheds on the character and pursuits of the young prince. 
He was fond of the hunt, and excelled in it, as in all those 
exercises which strengthen the muscles and knit the frame 
for endurance. Equally fond of learning, where could 
he find the needful assistance? The presence of the 
Northmen had quenched into utter darkness the light of 
Saxon learning. Not a single great teacher graced that 
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church which had once possessed a Bede, an Alcuin, and 
an Adhelm. Scarcely a single layman could read or 
write. These were the difficulties under which A®lfred 
commenced those studies which raised him to the highest 
rank in literature. He somehow learned to read and 
write, and in his early days, began a book of miscellanies, 
in which, from time to time, he wrote down prayers, 
psalms, and the service of the hours, and of which his 
friend Asser said, many years later, that he could find no 
spot in which to write a sentence. He carried it con- 
stantly in his bosom, for reference and study. 

At the age of nineteen, he was mantel to a lady of 
the royal house of Mercia. The occasion was celebrated 
with great magnificence and with feasting that extended 
over many days. The great crowd of guests were en- 
tertained with the traditional hospitality and profusion of 
the Saxons. But a sad event interrupted the festivities, 
and gave them a memorable place in history. In the 
midst of the revelry, the young bridegroom was seized 
with a most unaccountable sickness, which the gayety 
around him rendered, by contrast, more distressing. Sus- 
picions were whispered from one to another, that he had 
been bewitched, or that the devil himself, envious of his 
virtues, had stricken him down, or that poison had been 
put in his goblet. Whatever may have been the cause, 
from its eflects he never recovered. It proved a more 
merciless enemy even than the Vikings. Perhaps it 
contributed to form within him his sublime patience and 
fortitude. 


“ There were moments,” says Pauli, “in which this sickness 
seemed to unfit him for all divine and human affairs. But rest 
for a day or a night, or even for an hour, always reinspired his 
courage ; he learned under these bodily sufferings, which we may 
presume were of an epileptic nature, how to overcome in his 
struggles with the wildest of enemies, the heaviest sorrows that 
ever weighed upon a ruler, and under all the obstacles of bodily 
weakness and outward opposition, to raise his people to a higher 
civilization. Searcely had he entered into public life, scarcely 
had he laid the foundation for his own domestic happiness, when 
this burden fell upon him. What various discipline was it need- 
ful for him to undergo to prepare him for the coming days of 
misfortune, and to keep his courage and hope in flame!” 
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It was not long after this event that AElfred ascended 
the throne of Wessex; and at about the same time the 
forces of the Danes received new accessions, and earnest 
preparations were made to overwhelm the last spark of 
resistance in southern England. The first seven years 
of his reign were given entirely to efforts of self-preser- 
vation. ‘The Saxons were unequal to their antagonists, 
less perhaps in courage than in stratagem; and besides, 
in the struggle carried on at their own homes, their loss was 
always infinitely greater. ‘The Danes were dead to any 
sense of honor, and could not be bound by treaty or oath. 
Peace was several times purchased of them at the most 
enormous prices ; they repeatedly gave their most sacred 
promise to retire from the territory of Wessex, and as 
often violated it. In appearance, these seven years were 
a period of disaster and defeat ; in truth, they were years 
of discipline and preparation. One brilliant victory, at- 
tributable entirely to the genius of Aélfred, relieved the 
dreary uniformity of distress; and this was the more re- 
markable, because it was gained partly upon the sea, and 
was the first instance in which the Norsemen had been 
met with success upon their own element. But it was 
followed by no important results. In spite of the tre- 
mendous elforts of the young king, the Saxons had lost 
ground constantly before their enemies, until the year 
$78, when another great army rolled upon exhausted 
Wessex, led by a brother of Ingvar and Healfdene, — 
Ubba, it may be. Then followed that period of dark- 
ness and distress, which has so often in history preceded 
the awakening of a nation’s powers and the exercise of 
every energy in self-defence. It was exactly the discipline 
which was necessary to teach the Saxons, that, if they 
hoped for a permanent peace, it was to be bought, not by 
money, but by arms. 

At the sight of the new army, despair deepened on 
every side. The warfare had been going on for ten years, 
and on the side of the Saxons victory had been almost as 
ruinous as defeat. The spiritless inhabitants had no 
nerve for undertaking the struggle anew with fresh forces ; 
they preferred to give up their land rather than to defend 
it. The wealthy gathered their goods together, and cross- 
ed over to France. Bishops, priests, and monks, always 
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the first sufferers, hastened to emigrate with their relics 
and treasures. The poor only awaited the tender mercies 
of the victor. But it wasa portent ominous to the Danes, 
that, just on the eve of this disastrous period, a party of 
brave Saxon nobles had won that raven banner which the 
daughters of Regner Lodbrog had woven in a morning 
hour, and by their heathen arts had given a magic power, 
that the ranks before which it moved should always win 
the victory. 


“ When the Danes had poured from Gloucester southward, and 
taken Chippenham, when the brave defenders of Cynwith had 
won that northern banner of which we have no further trace, 
when the heathen had overrun all the provinces of Wessex, there 
was but one who would not surrender, who withdrew from the 
sight of friends and foes. It was A£lfred, the king without crown, 
but still the shield and defence of his people. If, in the moment 
when all forsook him, he had lost that confidence in God to which 
he had disciplined himself by a long course of daily and hourly 
exercises, if he had sought and found the death of despair, if he 
had counted on the pity of the perjured heathen, or, in the luck- 
iest event, had died like the last king of the Mercians, a pious 
pilgrim at Rome, then with him would have fallen all hope of 
retaining England for the Christian faith. The British inhabit- 
ants could not have rescued Christianity. The preaching of those 
monks who, after the destruction of their cloisters, wandered alone 
about the country, or settled as hermits in the wilderness, had made 
no impression on these rough natures which, matured in cold and 
storm, held fast to the awfully sublime deities of Asgard and 
Valhalla. At the old scenes of the fallen Woden service of the 
Saxons, once more were offered bloody sacrifices to Odin and 
Thor. The Christian population, now that their leaders and 
teachers had disappeared or become powerless, retaining many 
an old remnant of their former superstitions, had gradually given 
up the blessings of conversion, and turned anew to the idol altars 
on which their conquerors sacrificed.” 


Undoubtedly nothing but the single-handed energy of 
/Elfred had protracted the struggle and so long averted 
destruction; and even at such a time as this, he did not 
lose his courage or his hope. With admirable prudence 
he selected a place of retreat in the county of Somerset, 
and there, in an impenetrable morass, awaited the coming 
of more favorable times. 

As this was the darkest period of AElfred’s life, it has 
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naturally afforded the widest field for legendary growth. 
A number of narratives have sprung up and taken their 
place in history, and these legends have not escaped the 
searching criticism of Dr. Pauli. Popular affection, and 
monkish zeal for the honor of the church are the sources 
of some ; others have been taken from the lives of other 
men, and clustered around the name of AZlfred. Their 
truth or falsehood does not affect the main facts of his- 
tory, and we pass them by, merely remarking that we 
think our author has been led by his predilection for 
critical analysis to deal with some of them more harshly 


than they merit. 


“Tt is a frequently recurring fact in the world’s history,” he 
writes, “that the rescue of a whole realm and the expulsion of 
foreign conquerors has come from a remote province, from a tract 
naturally wild and inaccessible. In the narrow glens of Austria, 
Pelayo, the last scion of the Goths, the miraculous hero of Spain, 
immediately after the fall of his people, laid the first foundation 
for the rescue of the peninsula. From the eastern borders of 
Prussia sounded that first call to arms, which had for its conse- 
quence the expulsion of Napoleon’s army from Germany. It is 
noble, when, after centuries, a brave people still remembers with 
gratitude the spot where its salvation from a great danger origin- 
ated, and where the cradle of its freedom was rocked. To this 
day, at the mention of the sufferings and exploits of Alfred, 
the Englishman points the stranger with pride to the lowlands of 
Somerset. 

“In that inhospitable region, Alfred and his companions were 
compelled to pass several winter months. It is not possible to 
learn circumstantially the sufferings which they there underwent. 
In the midst of the morass but scanty provisions were to be found ; 
and Asser narrates that the king and his little band, composed of 
some noblemen, warriors, and vassals, were compelled from time 
to time to undertake an expedition to get from the heathen, or 
from those Christians who had submitted to the yoke of the Danes, 
food and drink, by force or persuasion, for their wives and child- 
ren whom they had left in the thickets. Alfred, whom the 
Danes and West Saxons probably believed to have disappeared 
forever, led a life so needy and perilous as little befitted a king.” 

The extremity to which defeat had reduced the princes 
of Wessex, and the peril that surrounded them on every 
side, made the winter in Somersetshire as memorable as 
that at Valley Forge. It resembled it, also, in the forti- 
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tude it elicited and the success by which it was followed. 
As the spring came on, A®lfred ventured to forsake his 
hiding place, and with his few attendants to take pos- 
session of and fortify a spot near the present town of 
Somerton. The place was identified in modern times by 
the discovery of a jewel, supposed to have been attached 
to the end of his sceptre. It is a stone set in gold, con- 
taining a mosaic of green and yellow, and bearing the 
words, “Elfred mec heht gewyrcan,” A/fred had me 
wrought. It is no contemptible specimen of art. 

Their few months’ experience of the rapacity of the 
Danish rule had prepared the people to make a new and 
more vigorous effort to throw it off; and when it was noised 
abroad that the king was living, they joyfully flocked to 
his assistance, and his little body-guard became the nu- 
cleus of a large army. With these forces, animated by 
such a spirit, he fell upon the Danes, and in one battle 
recovered his throne. The pests of Chippenham were 
smoked out of their retreat, and once more, “ moved by 
his own pity,” as Asser says, the gentle AZlfred received 
their hostages and let them go. This time, however, 
they consented to embrace Christianity, and solemnly re- 
ceived the baptism. 

The revulsion was sudden and complete. An entire 
change had been wrought in the spirit of the pec | 
the sufferings of that winter. For /Elfred, it was sufh- 
cient triumph to have driven the Danes out of Wessex, 
for it was but too evident that no power could ever dis- 
lodge them from the eastern coast. It was a wiser policy 
to give to the races a common Christianity, in which on | 
might find sympathy and union; and this policy he ad- 
hered to with complete success. 

A formal treaty with the Danes was entered into, and, 
at a Witena Gemot at Winchester, the boundaries of 
Wessex were established. They extended from the mouth 
of the Thames up the river tothe Lea, thence up the Lea to 
its sources, thence to Bedford, thence up the Ouse to Wat- 
tling Street. Elfred preserved this territory during twen- 
ty-two years, and transmitted it undiminished to his suc- 
cessor. His courage had won him the respect of the Danes, 
and the storms which continued to sweep over Holland 
and France left him in comparative repose. Once, toward 
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the close of his reign, he was again attacked ; but under 
his government, peace had prepared the land for war, and 
the pirates were driven into the ocean without extraordi- 
nary exertion. 

We have seen that Alfred was born in an age when 
civilization had ripened to no mean perfection. It was 
therefore his glory to have been, not the founder, but the 
savior, of English institutions. The Saxons had, in the 
course of four centuries, not only become converted to 
Christianity, but had given to Germany herreligion and her 
early mental development. The Danes were still the most 
barbarous of Pagans. The wonderful genius of AZlfred en- 
abled him to defer the fall of the Saxon supremacy, until 
the conquerors had become converted, and in some sense, 
Saxonized. By his side at Winchester slumbered the two 
Danish kings, Canute and Hardicanute, in the sacred pro- 
tection of those churches which their ancestors had devas- 
tated with such ruthless violence. The respect they 
showed to the religion of Christ is the best monument to 
the memory of Ailfred. The rescue of Christianity in 
England from a great danger was owing to his personal 
exertions. It is also due to him, that, whatever the mix- 
ture of blood in English veins, the language and institu- 
tions of England have received as little contribution from 
the Danes as from the Britons. The basis of both is 
Anglo-Saxon. 

During the twenty-two peaceful years of his reign, he 
gave his untiring energies to the promotion of the welfare 
of his people. From the rude Aildormen he snatched 
the absolute authority they had exercised within their own 
domains, and insured, under heavy penalties, the admi- 
nistration of justice. Evil or corrupt judges he visited 
with sonentied severity. ‘Io the ignorant he said, “I 
wonder at your presumption that you, who have been 
clad by God and myself with the office and dignity of 
wise men, have entirely forsaken the labors and studies of 
the wise; therefore, either lay down your worldly power, 
or interest yourself a little more about culture.” And 
the tenacious office-holders rivalled the school-children 
rather than resign. He compiled a new code of laws, 
adding a few original ones; and to them he prefixed the 
decalogue of Moses, excluding the injunction against im- 
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age-worship, and appending the apostolic letter in the 
15th chapter of Acts. His original additions were pre- 
faced with these modest words ; “ I, A&lfred, the king of the 
West Saxons, showed them all to my Witan, and they 
said that it pleased them all that they should be ob- 
served ;” —a deference that is quite unlike the arbitrary 
spirit of the Plantagenets, the ‘T'udors, or the Stuarts. 

And yet, the measures of AElfred vastly increased the 
royal prerogative. But it was the increase of a power 
which was the shield of the mass from the usurpations of 
the restless nobility. It was the substitution of a strong 
central government for the lawlessness of a feudal aris- 
tocracy. ‘There was not a subject of the Saxon /Elfred, 
whose rights were not guaranteed to him by law, and who 
did not find in the monarch a powerful and willing 
protector. ‘That was a true Anglo-Saxon spirit, and one 
which deserves an apotheosis in the songs and traditions 
of his race, that spoke in the will of Alfred: —“ I pray, 
in the name of God and of his saints, that none of my 
kinsmen or heirs oppress any of my dependents for whom 
I paid, and whom the Witan of the West Saxons legally 
adjudged to me, that I might hold them free or serf, 
whichever I chose; but I, for God's love and my own 
soul’s need, will that they shall enjoy their freedom and 
their choice ; and I command, in the name of the living 
God, that no one disquiet them, either by demand of 
money, or in any other way, so that they may not choose 
whomsoever they please [as protectors.” | * 

With the increased efliciency of the crown was natu- 
rally connected an increased importance at home and 
abroad, and a closer union with foreign powers. Not 
only did Elfred hold intercourse with Rome, but his mes- 
sengers visited Jerusalem, and penetrating to the most 
distant East, brought back gems and spices, some of 
which existed in England for several centuries. 

Whatever tended to elevate, enlighten, and refine his 
‘eam found encouragement in Aélfred. He sent for 
earned men from abroad to instruct his clergy, of whom 
not a single priest could translate a Latin work. It was 
his wish, he tells us, “ that all the free-born youth of his 
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ple should come under instruction, so long as they 
ave no other business to follow, until they can read 
English perfectly ; and moreover, that those who are to 
be consecrated to the service of the church should be in- 
structed in Latin.” In this wish is the germ of our own 
common-school system; and during AZ|fred’s reign it was 
thoroughly carried into effect. Everywhere the youth of 
Wessex were taught to read and write; and so great was 
the zeal, that grayheaded men sat by the side of their 
sons, and acquired of them with difficulty the knowledge 
they had neglected in youth. 

The king himself was foremost in all these pursuits. 
He had become the most learned Saxon in his realm. By 
the invention of an ingenious machine to divide his time, 
he had carried method into life, and been able to accom- 
plish an amount of labor that is astonishing. Like 
Charlemagne, he had clerks around him constantly, to 
read to him at every leisure moment. He labored, wrote, 
and translated unweariedly, and always for the benefit of 
his people. In life, he gave a new impulse toa weakened 
and declining civilization ; and in death, he left a charac- 
ter in which gentleness, unrelaxing fortitude, religious 
faith, manly courage, and the love of learning and mili- 
—— united in a model of manhood. 

e are glad that the historical skepticism of Dr. Pauli 
has been so moderately zealous that it has done no fur- 
ther harm than to shatter a few anecdotes, some of which 
certainly contributed to give the life of our favorite hero 
the air of fiction. The greatness of the man stands forth 
in even clearer colors in the light of his pages. He is 
among the first to do discriminating justice to AZlfred’s 
character and times. In every respect the biography is a 
valuable contribution to English history. Our imperfect 
sketch has done no justice to the varied information which 
crowds its concise and nervous pages. But much as we 
esteem it in itself, we value it still more highly for the 
promise which it gives of future efforts in the same field ; 
and we shall look with high expectations for the fruits 
which English History is to reap from the labors of his 
matured powers. 
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Art. VI.— Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Tayuor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 328. 


Tue anti-Romish movement of the sixteenth century 
resulted, not from a single impulse, but from the combi- 
nation of widely dissimilar forces. 'The Church of Rome 
had done equal violence to men’s religious and civil 
rights. With iron grasp, she had compressed with one 
hand the collective conscience of Western Christendom, 
while with the other she had been writing her indelible 
Corban on so large a proportion of public and private 
property and revenue, as to cripple enterprise and indus- 
try, embarrass sovereigns, and impoverish nations. God 
and Mammon were alike her enemies. While reviving 
spirituality and devotion spurned her leaden yoke, needy 
sovereigns and profligate nobles coveted her abbey-lands, 
her wine-cellars, and her ingots. 

On the continent of Europe, the true reformers retained 
their ascendency in the movement, while the “ spoils 
party ” marched under their banners, and appropriated the 
fruits of their iconoclasm in all its forms. In England, 
on the other hand, there was no indigenous Protestant- 
ism. Anger and lust first gave, and cupidity sustained, 
the impulse, which issued in what is called the English 
Reformation. During the brief reign of Edward, indeed, 
the influence of Geneva was strongly felt both in theology 
and in individual character. The liturgy was expurgated, 
many Romish usages were discontinued, and many Romish 
doctrines were modified. But the fires of Smithfield and 
the reéstablishment of the papal authority destroyed 
almost all vestiges of the Latimer and Ridley school; so 
that, on Elizabeth’s accession, the revolution in the na- 
tional religion was hardly less arbitrary, or more the result 
of conscientions anti-Romanism, than had been the like 
revolution under her father’s auspices ;— yet with this 
difference, that the symbols and services of the Church, 
having become semi-Protestant under Edward, necessi- 
tated a wider departure from Romanism than would other- 
wise have been consistent with the views of Elizabeth and 
her prelacy. From this time, the rapid influx of continental 
Protestantism, instead of leavening the Church, gave rise 
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to the several divisions of the Puritan faction, and to the 
culminating power of Presbyterianism and Independ- 
ency. Had not Charles II. been openly a truce-breaker, 
and secretly under Romish influence, the Church, as re- 
stored under his auspices, would have comprehended the 
milder forms of dissent, and have become closely assimi- 
lated to the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies on the Con- 
tinent. But the war of extermination under Charles and 
his ill-starred brother almost eliminated Puritanism from 
the kingdom, while it found a congenial asylum in the 
North American colonies. 

The Church of England was thus left, on the accession 
of William and Mary to the throne, neither Protestant 
nor Romish. Its articles were, indeed, strongly tinctured 
with the Genevan theology; but its liturgy had never 
been brought into conformity with them. On the other 
hand, it was conformed to the theory of baptismal regene- 
ration, and recognized as members of the Church and fit 
candidates for heaven all baptized persons not excommu- 
nicated, so that the burial-service was tantamount to a 
sentence of expurgation and salvation. But while these 
Romish notions were embodied in the liturgy, the English 
Church had cut itself loose from the traditions which 
alone could give them a strong hold upon the popular 
belief ; and there was, at the same time, too much religious 
intelligence for their passive reception by thinking men. 
Then, too, the dependence of the Church upon the State 
and the strong Erastian tendencies of its prelacy were un- 
favorable to a high tone of religious faith or sentiment; 
while the tenure of ecclesiastical livings was such as to 
throw them frequently into the hands of men whom the 
people could never have elected, and could not possibly 
reverence either as teachers or exemplars of piety. In this 
posture of affairs, it is by no means strange that infi- 
delity should have made its appearance in circles of high 
intelligence and culture, and should have infused itself 
largely into the popular mind. The deistical writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries comprised some of 
the most profound scholars, acute reasoners, and _bril- 
liant rhetoricians of their times. Their works had little 
of the coarse ribaldry which subsequently made infidelity 
infamous, and were often rendered attractive by the forci- 
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ble exhibition of the great truths of natural religion and 
the fundamental principles of ethics. Their popularity 
called forth the antagonism of many of the best minds in 
the Church, and drafted for the defence of the faith the 
very men, who else would have been its most effective 
teachers and its most conspicuous ornaments. The con- 
troversy was necessary, and was nobly sustained ; but the 
very fact that Christianity was contending for its exist- 
ence prevented its making any aggressive movement on 
abounding worldliness and profligacy. 

The condition of the dissenting Churches in the early 
part of the seventeenth century was in some respects 
widely different from that of the Establishment. The 
double burdens which their members bore for the support 
of religious institutions, and their numerous civil disabi- 
lities, were a guaranty for their sincerity and devotedness. 
To the names of Watts, Doddridge, and Lardner, we might 
add many more of unsurpassed fidelity and excellence in 
their respective spheres of duty, whose virtues gave lustre 
to their age, and whose writings will instruct and edify 
generations yet to come. But the line of separation was 
then sharply drawn. The walls of the Established Church 
were impervious to light from beyond its pale. Dissenters 
might occupy a respectable, but not a commanding, social 
position. Excluded from the Universities and from all 
ofticial posts beyond their own congregations, they exerted 
an influence immeasurably below their merits, and their 
truly illustrious men were much less known and honored 
in their lifetime than they are now. The missionary 
spirit had not been awakened among them, and the quiet 
occupancy of their own posts filled up their measure, and 
satistied their standard, of duty. 

Meanwhile, there were on English soil growing multi- 
tudes, for whose religious needs no provision was made, 
and who were the subjects of no clerical ministration 
whatever, except in the articles of baptism, marriage, and 
burial. The Church was in substantially the same con- 
dition in which parliamentary representation was before 
the passage of the Reform ‘Bill. Parishes retained the 
territorial limits of much earlier times, while population 
had dwindled away in some localities and had rapidly 
increased in others. ‘Thus a hamlet of a dozen souls 
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might have its well-served curacy, while the incumbent of 
St. Giles had parishioners enough to people a brace of 
German principalities. ‘The collieries, the dock-yards, the 
poorer neighborhoods in cities, persons engaged in coast- 
wise navigation, and the dwellers in the purlieus of wharves 
and warehouses, were, for the most part, in a condition 
of virtual heathenism. Bible societies had not been thought 
of, cheap reading for the millions was a later invention, 
and the ability to read was not frequent enough among 
the less privileged classes to enable them to profit largely 
by the printed page. ‘There was no system in operation 
for the general diffusion of intellectual light, moral culture, 
or religious sentiment. 

It was under these circumstances that Methodism had 
its birth. John Wesley, its founder, seems to have en- 
joyed the best possible Providential training for his mis- 
sion. His father, though the son and grandson of ejected 
ministers, held a distinguished place among the clergy of 
the Established Church, and was devotedly and some- 
what bigotedly attached to its institutions and its wor- 
ship. His mother was the daughter of an eminent non- 
conformist divine, and, though outwardly reconciled to 
the Church by her marriage, retained through life her strong 
sympathies with dissent, and her independence of pre- 
scribed and conventional modes of religious action. Dur- 
ing her husband’s frequent absences, she held religious 
meetings at her own house on Sunday afternoons, not- 
withstanding his strong disapprobation and earnest re- 
monstrances. The son inherited from one parent his 
life-long dread of separation from the Establishment, from 
the other, the religious zeal which could not brook the 
straitlacing of canonical forms, places, and seasons. At 
six years of age, John was almost miraculously rescued 
from the conflagration of his father’s house,—an event 
which, in after life, impressed him with a strong sense of 
his peculiar mission and destiny, and was commemorated 
by himself in one of his engraved portraits, which had a 
burning house for its background, with the motto, “ Is 
not this a brand plucked out of the burning?” While 
he was at school, there occurred at his father’s house a 
series of unaccountable and reputedly supernatural disturb- 
ances, probably the result of mischievous contrivance 
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on the part of some of the servants or neighbors, yet 
adapted to awaken in the mind of a sensitive boy a pro- 
found feeling of the reality and nearness of the spiritual 
world. 

At Oxford, Wesley, as an undergraduate, was a youth 
of pure morals and of unblemished sobriety of deport- 
ment; but when the time for the choice of a profession 
drew nigh, he was not sufficiently assured of his own re- 
ligious state, to contemplate the ordination vows without 
conscientious scruples as to his fitness totake them. The 
treatise De Imitatione Christi and Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying, about this time, led him into regions of more 
intimate religious experience, and rendered essential aid 
in his preparation of heart for the sacred office. Shortly 
after his ordination, he was elected to a Fellowship; 
and when he returned to Oxford to discharge its duties, 
he found his brother Charles a member of a religious soci- 
ety among the students, which had received, partly in 
derision, and partly on account of the methodical and some- 
what ascetic life of its members, the sobriquet of Method- 
ists. Of this circle John became the leader. The influences 
derived from these associates were adapted to strengthen 
and deepen the devotional element in his character, but 
at the same time to alienate his sympathies from the 
world at large, and to shut them up within a sort of close 
corporation of rigid pietists. Yet this period of his life 
must have been invaluable as a season of spiritual nurture 
for his subsequent labors. In after years, he was too busy 
and care-cumbered for prolonged retirement or contem- 
plation, anda caged platy would have been exhaled in 
the incessant and monotonous routine of journeying, cor- 
respondence, financial administration, and extemporaneous 
preaching. ‘This interval, consecrated to devout introspec- 
tion, religious communion, and the passive luxury of 
meditation and prayer, rendered his inward life so rich, 
full, and fervent, that he never afterwards sank into the 
perfunctory discharge of the clerical office, but retained, 
to the day of his death, the freshness of his zeal and the 
warm giow of a heart in constant intercourse with hea- 
ven. 

At this period, he shrank from the active duties of his 
profession, and declined a curacy under his father, with 
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the prospect of succession to his living, on the ground 
that his own personal salvation would be endangered by 
intercourse with miscellaneous society. He however sud- 
denly adopted the resolution of going to the then newly- 
planted colony of Georgia, as a chaplain and mission- 
ary. On his passage, he became deeply interested in a 
party of Moravian fellow-passengers, united with them 
in their daily religious services, imbibed much of their 
social and loving spirit, and learned from them that the 
active service of man was the true post of loyalty to God. 
On his arrival at Savannah, he entered upon a course of 
ministerial and pastoral duty, in which we discern the 
first distinct foreshadowing of what he afterwards became. 
With punctilious adherence to the rubric of the Church, 
even where custom had modified it, he connected many 
extra-ecclesiastical observances and practices. He esta- 
blished a regular system of parochial visitation, and insti- 
tuted a series of social meetings, not unlike the more 
recent Methodist class-meetings. He preached earnestly 
against luxury in apparel, and was himself an example of 
the severest self-denial in things innocent, as well as in 
matters of doubtful expediency. His brother Charles, who 
had accompanied him, pursued a not dissimilar course at 
Frederica, only with a wilder zeal and less discretion. 
Such close and merciless censors of manners and morals, 
such purists of the inmost initiation, were ill adapted to 
the lax notions and easy habits of a new colony. ‘They 
encountered serious embarrassment and opposition, and 
probably never gave so much gratification to the governor 
and to the major part of his subjects, as when they seve- 
rally reémbarked for England. 

Meanwhile, Whitefield had commenced drawing multi- 
tudes to listen to him in Bristol and in London. — His life- 
long and unbounded popularity is a mystery, which has 
never been fully solved. His printed sermons are meagre, 
vapid, and many degrees below mediocrity. His endow- 
ments as a pulpit orator were indeed great, but by no 
means unique. Yet he couldcommandat once the reverence 
of the loftiest, and the control of the humblest, minds, the 
hearty admiration of brilliant and accomplished scotlers 
and infidels, and the rapt attention of the coarsest and most 
ignorant. We have repeatedly conversed with old people 
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who had heard him preach in their youth; and their uni- 
form testimony has been, that his sermons and their deli- 
very had no one remarkable characteristic exclusively 
their own, and yet that no eloquence could equal his in 
its simultaneous influence over persons of every age, con- 
dition, and culture. We are disposed to ascribe his 
power, first, to his intense and vivid realization of the 
truths of religion as ever-present elements of his own 
experience, and, secondly, to the fact that in every sermon 
he arraigned his hearers before the tribunal of the Omni- 
scient Judge, and dwelt solely on the relation in which 
they stood to God, as guilty, accountable, death-bound, 
and immortal beings. His active religious consciousness 
imparted that indescribable glow of countenance and 
manner, which wrought even upon the deaf, and those 
beyond the sound of his voice, with hardly less power 
than upon those within reach of his words; while his 
uniform habit of direct appeal to his hearers, as resting 
either beneath the condemning sentence or the compla- 
cent regard of the Almighty, foreed home upon every 
soul the question which no human being can ever put to 
himself without the concentration of his whole moral 
nature upon the answer, —“ How stand I at this moment 
in the eye of the omnipresent God?” 

Whitefield had just left London, when John Wesley 
arrived there on his return from Georgia. Whitefield had 
no administrative talent, and was eflective solely as an 
awakening preacher. Wesley was a Methodist by nature, 
had a genius for system, and attached little value to spo- 
radic and unorganized effort. He at once gathered the 
new converts into bands or classes, with rules for mutual 
vigilance and helpfulness in the spiritual life, and with 
definite forms for the introduction, training, testing, and 
final reception of catechumens. The society embraced 
at the outset only between forty and fifty persons ; but its 
constitution involved the very same principles, which are 
now embodied in the great Methodist hierarchy on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The class is the integral element, 
the paradigm of Methodism. ‘The classes are the inte- 
gers of the congregation, the congregations of the local 
conference, the local conferences of the general conference ; 
and at every stage the typical form is repeated, the official 
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heads or representatives of each lower class constitutin 
the members or laity of the next higher. Our limits wi 
not permit us to follow Wesley through the details of a 
period of active service seldom equalled in duration, and 
entirely unparalleled in extent, in laboriousness, and in 
vigor of body and mind unimpaired, till he had completed 
the full cycle of fourscore years. We shall enter more 
fully into the merits and defects of his system, when we 
have taken some brief notice of his principal coadjutors. 
Second, and hardly second, to John, stands Charles, 
Wesley, in the annals of Methodism. Among rude and 
unlettered people, the soul is reached mainly by impressions 
upon the organs of sense, and in no way so effectually as 
through music. Every popular movement in social re- 
form, political regeneration, or religious revival, has had 
its own canon of poetical inspiration and its own peculiar 
type of lyrical melody. Hans Sachs merits a foremost 
place among the Reformers of the sixteenth century ; and 
popery might have still been the Paganism of many a 
village and hamlet in now Protestant Germany, had not 
the minstrel cordwainer flooded the land with anti-Romish 
songs and ballads. Among the English poets of the 
sanctuary, it is almost a mockery to name Tate and 
Brady ; for in the days of the Wesleys, the singing of their 
psalms merely filled up the robe-changing interval in the 
service of the Church, while all the musical power and the 
religious impression of the orchestra were concentrated in 
those majestic chants and anthems, the introduction of 
which into the worship of Dissenters has transfused new life 
into their too tame and barren devotional forms. Watts 
and Doddridge were unsurpassed in their peculiar vein; but 
their hymns were best adapted to the quiescent condition of 
the religious communities to which they belonged. They 
represented the statics of piety. Methodism demanded a 
psalmody which should embody its dynamic forces. This 
desideratum Charles Wesley supplied. With a rhyth- 
mical ear, a clarified taste, and a tender sympathy with 
every phasis and transition of spiritual experience, an 
emotional nature always profoundly moved, an intimate 
conversance with the Scriptures, and a lyrico-dramatic 
power of elaborating all their materials, whether of his- 
tory, doctrine, precept, or prophecy, he became the life and 
20 
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soul of the new movement; and it is due to him, that, 
however inane the preaching may be, it is impossible that 
a Methodist congregation should part unimpressed and 
unedified. In their metrical form, in their musical ca- 
dence and mellifluous flow, his hymns occupy the first 
place and an almost solitary eminence in the English lan- 
guage. ‘They can hardly be read unmusically, and al- 
most sing themselves. ‘Then, too, it has been well said 
of them, that they are not written on abstract subjects, 
such as faith, humility, resignation, but always represent 
the religious life in some one of its concrete states or 
movements, so that each might be assumed as a leaf of 
autobiography. But we can do them more ample justice 
by the following paragraphs from the book placed at the 
head of this article. 


“Ought not then the disposing hand of God to be acknow- 
ledged in this instance, remarkable as it is, that, when myriads of 
uncultured and lately ferocious spirits were to be reclaimed, a 
gift of song, such as that of Charles Wesley, should have been 
conferred upon one of the company employed in this work? To 
estimate duly what was the influence of this rare gift, and to 
measure its importance, one should be able to recall scenes and 
times gone by, when Methodism was much nearer to its source 
than now it is, and when ‘ Hymn 147, page 145,’ announced by 
the preacher in a tone curiously blending the perfunctory with 
the animated, 

*O Love Divine, how sweet thou art!’ 


woke up all ears, eyes, hearts, and voices, in a crowded chapel. 
It was, indeed, a spectacle worth the gazing upon! It was a 
service well to have joined in (once and again) when words of 
such power, flowing in rich cadence, and conveying, with an in- 
tensity of emphasis, the loftiest, the deepest, and the most tender 
emotions of the divine life, were taken up feelingly by an assem- 
bly of men and women, to whom, very lately, whatever was not 
of the ‘earth— earthy’ had neither charm nor meaning. 

“ Rugged forms were those that filled the benches on the one 
hand ; nor were they the fairest in the world that were ranged on 
the other; but there was soul in the erect posture when the con- 
gregation rose to sing, as well as in the glistening eye; and it 
was a cordial animation that gave compass to the voices of these, 
the ransomed of Methodism. Perhaps it was a little more than 
a particle of meaning that some gathered from the hymn. But 
to the hearts of many, its deepest sense—the poet’s own sense 
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of the words — was quite intelligible, and was intimately relish- 
ed. Who could doubt it, that had an eye to read the heart in the 
beaming countenances around him? Thus it was that Charles 
Wesley, richly gifted as he was with graces, genius, and talents, 
drew souls —thousands of souls—in his wake, from Sunday to 
Sunday, and he so drew them onward from earth to heaven by the 
charm of sacred verse! 

“It may be aflirmed that there is no principal element of 
Christianity, no main article of belief, as professed by Protestant 
Churches —that there is no moral or ethical sentiment, peculiarly 
characteristic of the Gospel—no height or depth of feeling, 
proper to the spiritual life, that does not find itself emphatically, 
and pointedly, and clearly conveyed in some stanza of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. These compositions embody the theory, and 
the practice, and the theopathy of the Christian system; and 
they do so with extremely little admixture of what ought to be 
regarded as questionable, or that is not warranted by some 
evidence of Scripture. What we have here before us is a metri- 
eal liturgy; and by the combination of rhythm, rhyme, and 
music, it effectively secures to the mass of worshippers much of 
the benefit of liturgical worship. Such a liturgy, thus performed 
by animated congregations, melted itself into the very soul of the 
people, and was perhaps that part of the hour’s service which, 
more than any other, produced what, to borrow a phrase, we 
might call digestive assimilation. It would secure this, its bene- 
ficial effect, in moulding the spirits of the people, by its iteration, 
by its emphatic style, and by aid of the pleasurable excitements of 
music.” pp. 91-93. 


Fletcher of Madeley deserves mention as one of the most 
conspicuous luminaries of Wesleyan Methodism. He 
combined two seemingly inconsistent personalities, hav- 
ing been, in one aspect, a narrow-minded, hair-splitting 
controversialist, and in another, a man of the most tender 
sensibilities, the most fervent piety Godward, and the 
most genial charity manward. He was the chief cham- 
pion of the Wesleyan or Arminian portion of the Method- 
ists, after the doctrinal schism in 1771, between the 
Conference and the Calvinistic party under the auspices of 
Lady Huntingdon. In this capacity he was verbose, 
repetitious, and pointless, compensating by the crassitude 
of his walls of defence for the bluntness of his aggress- 
ive weapons. As a Christian man, he stood in the direct 
line of spiritual descent from St. John; and, while the 
dust of half a century must rest on the most recently read 
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copy of his “ Checks to Antinomianism,” the memory of 
his apostolic meekness, humility, and love is still fresh and 
fragrant, as when he was first translated from the sphere 
of his earthly labors. 

In this connection, we must not forget Dr. Coke, the first 
superintendent or Bishop of the Methodist Church in this 
country. A man of family and fortune, he made an unre- 
served surrender of himself to the work of a Christian 
missionary, in behalf of a despised body of schismatics. 
He encountered the perils of unexplored forests and 
savage men in the New World, and penetrated, with his 
reconciling message, numerous new settlements where 
— worship had never been celebrated before. He 
requently chose a central spot in the depths of some wil- 
derness region, and collected the inhabitants of a wide 
circuit for religious exercises. On such occasions, the 
novelty of the scene and the magnificent features of 
a primeval forest enhanced the impression wrought by the 
preacher’s eloquence, and multitudes were often led to the 
simultaneous expression of penitence, faith, and religious 
ecstasy. These instances of marked success gave rise to 
the permanent institution of camp-meetings, which, with 
their frequent extravagance and disorder, have undoubt- 
edly been the means of benefit immeasurably overba- 
lancing their incidental evils, especially in these newly 
occupied regions too sparsely settled for the regular 
establishment of churches or ministers. Dr. Coke’s Ame- 
rican mission was the occasion of the first Methodist 
Episcopal ordination. Wesley had previously declined 
the exercise of Episcopal functions, on the ground that 
British soil was canonically occupied by Bishops of aposto- 
lic descent. But in America, there was no Protestant 
bishop; and on this fact Wesley based the right of conse- 
crating Dr. Coke by the imposition of hands, under the 
title of superintendent, but with the power of admit- 
ting approved licentiates to holy orders. Dr. Coke conse- 
crated Asbury as Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America; and from their joint acts are derived 
the present constitution of that Church and the alleged 
legitimacy of its oflice-bearers. 

During Wesley’s lifetime, his institution assumed none 
of the prerogatives of a separate Church on British 
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soil. The Wesleys, Fletcher, Coke, and very many of their 
associates, continued through life undeposed ministers 
of the English Church, and conformed to the rites of 
that Church at all canonical places and hours. ‘The de- 
sign was not to supersede or interfere with the regular 
celebration of the Established worship and its ordinances, 
but simply to supply with the means of religious influ- 
ence such portions of the population as found no provi- 
sion for their spiritual wants under the Establishment, 
and to furnish additional opportunities for religious in- 
struction to such as derived less than they craved from 
the regular clergy. Wesley therefore exhorted his adhe- 
rents to remain diligent attendants and constant commu- 
nicants at the parish churches. His preaching hours, and 
those sanctioned by the Conference under him, were on 
secular days, or before and after the stated Sabbath ser- 
vices. He was at first strongly opposed to lay preach- 
ing, and yielded only to the necessities of the case, grow- 
ing out of the impossibility of occupying the vast and 
increasing field of labor by the subjects of Episcopal 
ordination, and the multitude of persons endowed with 
the capacity of public exhortation, who both were ready 
to offer themselves for the work, and were desired as teach- 
ers by their brethren. From the appointment of preach- 
ers of this class grew the need of the itinerant system. 
It was impossible for men of slender education, with- 
out the habit of reading, study, or mental discipline, to 
sustain a continuous interest in their ministrations. They 
would of necessity have exhausted their resources in a 
few months, and wearisome self-repetition would have 
been the only alternative. Wesley therefore wisely or- 
dained that they should not repeat themselves in the 
same place; but that, before their ministry could grow 
stale and unprofitable, they should enter on fresh fields of 
labor, and thus should sustain among their hearers the 
zest of novelty, while they themselves might receive from 
new scenes and associations the stimulus which could not 
be derived from the inception of new or the expansion of 
old ideas. 

All the chapels, preachers’ houses, and funded property 
belonging to the Connection remained vested in Wesley’s 
name until his death, when, by a Deed of Declaration 
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previously executed, they passed under the control of the 
General Conference. By this deed, a perpetual hierarchy 
was established; for itinerant preachers alone were eli- 
gible to the Conference. This arrangement undoubtedly 
grew out of the limitation of Wesley’s original purpose. 
He never contemplated the gathering of a body of laity 
capable of self-government. ‘The evangelizing of the neg- 
lected and unprivileged was his exclusive aim. His 
institution was eleemosynary in its design, and as such 
was put under the government of the very trustees, on 
whose zeal and fidelity the strongest reliance could be 
placed. It was a home-missionary society ; and in that 
aspect, it was more appropriate that it should be ma- 
naged by the agents than by the objects of its charities. 

‘These features have given at once the direction and the 
limit to the influence of Methodism in England. Had 
Wesley been a voluntary schismatic, he might have 
threatened even the permanence of the Establishment. 
He had the strong sympathy of the more devout among 
its oflice-bearers, and the clergy who became his coipe- 
rators were ready to follow his leading as separatists from 
the parent fold. ‘The sanctity of apostolic succession was 
held very vaguely and loosely even by the High Church 
party, and was openly impugned by many of the ablest 
and most religious members of the Establishment. In 
the formation of a distinct and independent religious 
body, the masses of the people in many districts would 
have joined his standard. But by the position to which 
he resolutely adhered, he exerted a much more potent in- 
fluence upon the Church than beyond its pale. He infused 
into its ministrations a vitality unknown before. It is to 
Methodism mainly that the present Evangelical party in 
the Church is indebted for its origin ; and to the sense of 
divine realities, thus reawakened and ditlused, is it owing 
that High Churchmanship is not now a proud negation, 
but an earnest formalism, instinct with its own quaint 
type of spiritual life, and embodying, in its mediaeval garb, 
intense devotion and fervent propagandism. 

In this country, Methodism planted itself on soil not 
otherwise preoccupied, and in its present condition it pre- 
sents a bundle of strange anomalies. Its written consti- 
tution corresponds closely to that of the parent Society, 
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while their respective positions and environments have 
hardly a single point incommon. The Methodist Church 
in the United States is a Church in all its parts and ap- 
pointments ; — that is, it administers all the ordinances of 
religion, recognizes children and entire families as under 
its guardianship, and, in the older portions of the country, 
aims not at aggression upon the ranks of the unprivileged, 
so much as at the permanent edification of those within 
its own inclosure. Yet in the high pressure movement 
of its machinery, in the closeness of its mutual espionage, 
in the weekly confessional of the class-meeting, and in 
the prominent place assigned to the discipline and proba- 
tion of new converts, it seems constantly to presuppose 
either a peculiar urgency of spiritual destitution and need, 
or a transition period of religious excitement, alarm, and 
frequent conversion. Then, too, it seems, at first thought, 
surpassingly strange that Methodism should take deep 
root among republicans, always jealous of their rights. 
Yet not only is this more numerous than any other single 
sect in our republic; but it is an undoubted fact that a 
majority of its adherents have belonged to the ultra demo- 
cratic party. How is it that they submit with so good 
a grace to an absolute sacerdotal oligarchy, which leaves 
them neither representation in the councils, nor disposing 
power over the property of their church?  Itinerancy is 
also becoming an anomaly. Methodist ministers are ex- 
pected to be diligent pastors as well as zealous preachers ; 
and a greater amount of domiciliary visitation is demand- 
ed of them than of any other clergy whatever. Yet they 
are hardly permitted to form that acquaintance with their 
congregations, which is the one essential condition of 
their private usefulness, when they are compelled to re- 
new their explorations among unfamiliar faces. Among 
the offices which a man can hold, that of the Christian 
pastor is in its genius the least nomadic of all. Yet 
more, the Methodists have now their Universities, and their 
highly-educated ministers, — men with substantial libraries 
and settled domestic habitudes,— men who have the 
foundation laid for sure growth in mental resources and 
professional eminence. And to such men, the system of 
itinerancy, so congenial to a hot head, a zealous heart, 
and a fallow mind, must be a most grievous necessity, 
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and will soon be regarded as intolerable. Preachers of 
this class will soon find it their duty and interest to leave 
the itinerant connection, and to /ocalize, as their phrase 
is; and they will thus fall out of all places of official 
trust, and leave the administration of aflairs to those 
whose ignorance and vagrant habits may render a fre- 
quent change of residence desirable. A similar improve- 
ment has taken place in the condition of Methodist con- 
gregations. If the entire country be taken into the ac- 
count, this denomination has its full proportion of the 
intelligence, learning, rank, and property of the nation. 
It has numbered among its members the very highest 
functionaries in every department of the public adminis- 
tration. Is it not strange that such men will remain 
without the slighest control over their church property, 
and without a voice in the selection of their spiritual 
teachers and overseers? ‘These difliculties have already 
been recognized and felt very extensively; and there are 
now comprehended under the general name of Method- 
ists many independent congregations, and several large 
bodies of seceders, in which the laity exercise the same 
rights and functions as in other denominations. ‘This 
process of disintegration must needs go on with increased 
rapidity; and the Wesleyan form of Methodism must 
have passed its culminating point, and will soon be visi- 
bly on the decline. The integrity of the denomination 
in this country can be preserved only by such modifica- 
tions of its constitution, as shall permit the permanent 
settlement of its ministers, and cede to individual congre- 
gations the control of their property and the choice of their 
pastors. 

The work before us is a philosophico-religious inquiry 
into the relation of Methodism to the past, the present, 
and the future. In point of style and method, it takes 

recedence of the entire series of 'Taylor’s publications. 

t manipulates facts with a firmer grasp and with more 
practical skill than has been his wont, and has little of 
the element of vague hypothesis and dreamy theorizing 
which has often rendered his lucubrations more attractive 
than reliable. It contemplates Methodism not as an ab- 
straction of imaginary potency, but as an actual working 
force in the religious world. 
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Our author traces a close analogy between the Pro- 
testant Reformation of the sixteenth, and the Methodistic 
revival of the eighteenth, century. At the former epoch, 
religious faith was merged in ignorance and superstitious 
ritualism ; at the latter, in indiflerence and infidelity. At 
the former, the Romish Church repressed all spiritual aspi- 
rations and tendencies by its unscrupulous exercise of 
authority ; at the latter, the English Church maintained a 
costly apparatus of nominal Christianity, but failed to 
aid its members in the realization of Christian verities as 
subjects of personal experience and objects of personal 
reliance and hope. At the former, Luther and his coad- 
jutors not only organized dissent and protest, but exerted 
a powerful reaction in purifying the morals and reawak- 
ening the religious zeal of the mother Church; at the 
latter, Wesley and his coadjutors eflected much more for 
the Establishment than for the cause of separatism, and 
strengthened and consolidated the very hierarchy which 
they threatened to undermine. Viewed in this aspect, the 
primitive Methodists are to be regarded not as the founders 
of a sect, but as providential instruments for the reforma- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Christendom, — as the subjects of an 
unwontedly copious effusion of the holy spirit,— as the 
apostles of a new Pentecost of divine life and power. 

After a chapter devoted to general considerations of 
this class, ‘Taylor gives a detailed and discriminating 
sketch of “the Founders of Methodism.” ‘Then, under 
the title of “the Substance of Methodism,” he attempts 
to analyze the elements of its success. The first was the 
awakening of the souls of men to a consciousness of 
their personal relation to the Almighty. The same reli- 
gious truths had been preached dogmatically, sentiment- 
ally, wsthetically. ‘The hearers had been convinced, but 
not impressed. Their sensibilities had been pleasurably 
excited ; but their consciences had not been made active. 
Their tastes had been gratified ; but the introspective fa- 
culty had not been set at work. Previous religious teach- 
ing had dealt mainly with the comprehensive aspects and 
relations of Christianity; Methodism shut up the indi- 
vidual soul to a heart-probing interview with the Author 
of its being. ‘The contrast is happily drawn in the fol- 
lowing extract. 
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“ Taking an ordinary instance as suflicient for our purpose, 
let it be asked what it is that a Christian minister may believe 
that he sees before him on a Sunday? He may be sure that there 
is always much of the diffused and salutary influence of Christ- 
ian doctrine within the compass of his stated congregation. With 
a few exceptions (probably) he addresses those who, whether in 
the way of a passive acquiescence, or as the result of reading 
and reflection, have come sincerely to accept Christianity as true: 
—they do ‘unfeignedly believe the holy Gospel. They do 
‘look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world 
tocome.’ In this pulpit-prospect there is therefore a wide range 
for charitable hope, and ground enough on which the pastor's 
consolation may rest, that he has not altogether ‘labored in 
vain.” 

“ Or to vary the instance, we can many of us recall the recol- 
lection of those over-crowding times when a preacher of un- 
matched power and grace — a perfect orator, used to fix every 
eye upon himself, through his hour of fluent and affluent subli- 
mities. How did all faces gleam with an intensity of intellectual 
enjoyment, longing to vent itself in loud acclamations at every 
pause! And when that hour of fascination was over, what looks 
of gratulation were exchanged among friends from pew to pew! 
what shaking of hands, and how many smiles and nods passed to 
and fro, among the delighted people! 

“ But now all these pleasurable indications must be dismissed, 
for it is a Methodist of Wesley’s, or of Whitefield’s order that is 
in this same pulpit. Asa preacher, he is not more sincere or 
right-minded than the last; andas an orator, he is far less highly 
gitted ; he is not so accomplished a theologian, nor in any sense 
is he rather to be chosen than the other, as to his dispositions, or 
endowments, or as to his creed; but he is a Methodist, and his 
words sink into the hearts of those that hear. While he speaks, 
a suppressed anxiety rules the spirits of the crowd, and this feel- 
ing breaks forth into sighs, on every side :— the preacher's style 
is not, in itself, oratorically affecting, and yet many weep, and an 
expression, not to be simulated, of anguish and of dread, marks 
many faces. What is it then that has taken place? It is this, 
that a sense, deep seated in the structure of human nature, but 
which hitherto has slumbered, has suddenly woke up. There is 
a tumult in the soul, while a power irresistible is claiming its 
rights over both body and soul. Instead of that interchange of 
smiles which lately had pervaded the congregation, while the ora- 
tor was doing his part, now every man feels himself, for the hour, 
alone in that crowd. Even the preachér is almost forgotten ; for 
an immortal and guilty spirit has come into the presence of Eter- 
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nal Justice. Within the dismayed heart it is as if the moral con- 
dition, hitherto unheeded, were spread abroad for strictest scru- 
tiny. Quite gone from the thoughts are all those accessories of 
religious feeling, which so often in times past, had been the source 
of agreeable devout excitement. It is a dread of the supreme 
rectitude that now holds the mind and heart.” pp. 142, 145. 


Methodism, in the second place, carried the individual- 
izing process into every department of the spiritual life. 
Not only in its thunder-tones of alarm, but in its persua- 
sive, pathetic appeals, it addressed, not multitudes, but 
every soul in the multitude. Its Savior was not the bene- 
factor of the race, but the personal friend of the isolated 
sinner, bearing his name “ engraven on the palms of his 
hands and on his heart,’ making atonement for him on 
Calvary, ever living to intercede for him, sure to have 
done and suffered all in his behalf, even had he been the 
only lost sheep to be borne back to the fold. 

A third element in the success of Methodism was its 
proclamation of entire and immediate salvation as the 
result of an effort of the will, an unreserved self-surrender 
to the divine mercy. In one aspect, indeed, the forma- 
tion of the religious character is gradual and slow. Only 
step by step, and by prolonged and reiterated self-disci- 
pline, can the distance between a selfish, worldly life and 
entire self-consecration be overpassed. Yet there must 
be an epoch of choice and resolution, —a moment when 
the soul, in the omnipotence of a God-strengthened will, 
says, “ I am henceforth not my own, but Christ’s.” This 
epoch must be reached in order to render spiritual growth 
possible. The preaching, which dwells mainly on the 
necessity and means of improvement, will leave a large 
proportion of the better class of its hearers under the con- 
trol of those moral influences which involve no power of 
progressive goodness, —respectably undevout and de- 
cently non-religious. ‘The preaching, that shuts up its 
hearers to a day, a moment, of conversion, can hardly fail 
so to concentrate the forces of evangelical truth as to 
multiply converts; and, though it may multiply apos- 
tates also, there will be a large residuum of spiritual life 
too vivid, too earnest, not to abide, and grow, and culmi- 
nate. ‘Then, too, the idea of entire salvation, of full par- 
don, acts at once on every noble and generous element of 
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the soul, and makes obedience and purity the dictate of 
honor and gratitude to infinite mercy. The sentence, 
“ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” alone can give speed and 
power to the mandate, “ Go, and sin no more.” 

But under all these conditions, Methodism owed its 
success mainly to its having been, in its inception, and at 
every stage of its progress, an enterprise of pure evangeli- 
cal philanthropy. Its vital principle was diffusion, pro- 
pagation. Its pervading spirit was the missionary spirit. 
Its apostles attested their sincerity by every possible form 
of self-sacrifice. They spoke that language of sacrifice, 
which alone can convey the assurance and accomplish the 
work of love ;—the language which the mother perpetu- 
ally utters to her child, the patriot to his country, the 
reformer to the objects of his benevolent interpositions, 
nay, which God in Christ uttered upon Calvary to the 
whole human race. 

Taylor next considers “ the Form of (Wesleyan) Meth- 
odism.” “ As ascheme of Evangelic Aggression,” it has 
written its own history, and has annexed to the domains 
of Christianity entire communities and whole classes of 
men, which could have been reached by no other religious 
agency which the past or the present century has seen in 
operation. “ Asa scheme of Religious Discipline and 
Instruction toward the people,” it is manifestly less per- 
fect than a settled, learned, and studious ministry. Its 
pastoral oflices must needs be less thorough, constant, and 
influential ; and their deficiency can be supplied by the 
class-system only as regards the more ignorant members. 
But it has the merit of doing much in this direction, 
where nothing had been previously done. It may impart 
to a large proportion of its adherents knowledge and im- 
pulse fully adequate to their receptivity. It at least ex- 
cites and sustains that spiritual activity without which 
there can be no progress, but with which the ordinary 
resources of the Scriptures and the inward life can hardly 
fail to generate increasing intelligence, fidelity, and excel- 
lence. “ As a Hierarchy, or scheme of spiritual govern- 
ment,” Wesleyanism should in all fairness be exempted 
from severe judgment; for its founder probably had no 
intention of forming an independent or permanent insti- 
tution, and, as we have seen, the very arrangements, 
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which might give the greatest umbrage to detractors or 
opponents, were devised to meet the temporary stress of 
circumstances, — to subserve the success of an enterprise, 
not to buttress the walls of an Establishment. “As a 
Body Corporate, related to Civil Law and Equity,” Wes- 
leyan Methodism, in our author’s view, was born with a 
rope about its neck. By the Deed of Declaration, its ad- 
ministration is prescribed with such minuteness of detail 
as to leave no room for expansion or modification in con- 
formity with the spirit of the present or any subsequent 
age. ‘The preachers are even bound in perpetuity to 
preach that doctrine, (and no other.) which is contained 
in the first four volumes of John Wesley’s Sermons and 
in his Notes on the New Testament. ‘This last condi- 
tion alone is not only onerous and subversive of indivi- 
dual freedom ; but is attended with peculiar difficulty in 
its discharge. Wesley, though endowed with what is 
commonly called a logical mind, and accustomed to lay 
great stress on verbal distinctions and definitions, lacked 
that comprehensive intellectual grasp, which embraces 
truth in its wholeness and unity, and presents it for con- 
templation in its relations and harmonies. System he 
had none; but he held together, not in fusion, but by me- 
chanical compression, such portions of unlike systems, 
as seemed to him verified in his own experience, or adapt- 
ed to strike the heaviest blow upon the stubborn con- 
sciences of the impenitent. A Calvinist in his passive 
atlinities, an Arminian in his theory of man’s active 
powers, so far from approximating or indicating the meet- 
ing point or the relative provinces of divine and human 
agency, he wrote in his study as if man were a mere 
puppet of superior power, and preached on the common 
as if the human will were in its own right omnipotent. 
We have expressed our belief that, in this country, Method- 
ism must be essentially changed in its constitution, in 
order to survive in unimpaired vigor. This process can 
be easily effected here; for the General Conference pos- 
sesses the unrestricted right of amendment and abroga- 
tion. In England, however, the Conference exists by 
Wesley’s own charter, as a body of Trustees under his 
will; and how far the spirit of the English law may suf- 
fer the modifying of the conditions of a trust, with a view 
21° 
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to the surer attainment of its purposes, our author ha- 
zards no conjecture, and it would be rash for us to 
express an opinion in his silence. 

The work under review closes with a chapter entitled 
“ Methodism of the Future,’—an instructive and elo- 
quent chapter, yet connected only by remote analogy with 
the subject of the book. The author discerns, in the 
present condition of Protestant Christendom, symptoms 
and omens of fearful declension from the purity of faith 
and the simplicity of worship; and, as a believer in the 
regenerating eflicacy and the ultimate supremacy of the 
gospel, he looks for a new Reformation, identical in its 
localities, and analogous in its processes, with those of 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. Pantheism and 
Ritualism he rightly regards as the antagonist forces now 
most hostile to spiritual Christianity. Pantheism is the 
legitimate result of Rationalistic speculation. It is only 
in miracle, prophecy, and revelation, that, to human view, 
the Almighty detaches himself from his works, comes 
from behind the concealing curtain of general laws, shows 
himself as an independent and controlling force apart 
from the system which he creates and sustains. We doubt 
whether, independently of Judaism or Christianity, pure 
and spiritual monotheism has been reached and main- 
tained in a single instance; for the highest conception of 
classic and oriental philosophy has been that of a God 
identical and commensurate with the universe. Modern 
English and American Deists constitute no exception to 
this statement; for they have generally been trained in 
the belief of miracle and revelation, and have retained 
the personality of God from the faith of their childhood. 
Germany, on the other hand, has given her sons no such 
training ; and on her soil, every departure from belief in 
historical Christianity merges itself in Pantheism. 

Ritualism derives its present hold upon the mind of 
Christendom, as we believe, for the intensely engrossing 
claims of material interests. It is harder now than ever 
to be a Christian in heart and in life. The outward 
world occupies, crowds, storms every avenue to the soul. 
The concerns of entire humanity are forced upon the 
cognizance of every reading, thinking, or busy man, and 
we might well apply to the world in its scriptural sense, 
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as antagonistic to the spiritual life, what Horace says of 
nature, 
“ Expelles fured, tamen usque recurret.” 


Meanwhile, men feel the necessity of worship, and have 
too much intelligence and good taste to worship stocks 
and stones. ‘They therefore gratify the instinct of rever- 
ence by those more covert forms of idolatry, in which 
altars, paintings, priests attired like solemn harlequins, 
and singing women, receive and absorb the worship that 
should rise higher, and send the worshipper back with an 
unburdened conscience to the arena of pecuniary compe- 
tition, the routine of fashionable dissipation, or the en- 
joyment of luxurious ease. 

Under both these burdens Christendom now groans, 
and religion suffers increasing detriment. We agree with 
our author in his felt need of a new, more fervent, more 
effective dispensation of the gospel, — of a dispensation 
which shall have for its basis the simple, unperverted facts 
and truths of the Scriptures fairly interpreted, and shall 
build upon them the fabric of a worship, in which mind 
and heart, sense and soul, shall combine to offer the en- 
tire and living sacrifice. 


Arr. VII.— Lectures on the History of France. By 
the Ricur Honoras._e Sir James Srepuen, K. C. B., 
LL. D., Professor of Modern History in the University 
New York: Harpers. 1852. Svo. pp. 


Berore his appointment, as the successor of William 
Smyth, to the Professorship of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, Sir James Stephen was gene- 
rally known as an author only by a series of remarkable 
contributions, on historical and religious topics, to the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘These were collected and published 
in a separate volume about eight years ago. Without 
belonging to the highest class of critical productions in 
theology and history, they had striking merits both of 
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thought and expression, that justified the favor with which 
they were received. ‘The style is rich and pictorial, be- 
traying a careful study of Macaulay’s manner, but inferior 
to it in ease, grace, and fluency. It is more grave and 
didactic, often swelling into a weighty and impressive 
eloquence, that proceeds rather from the deep feelings and 
strong convictions of the writer, than from rhetorical arti- 
fice. In this respect, indeed, his articles are favorably 
distinguished from Macaulay’s, which, with all their bril- 
liancy and richness of illustration, are often superficial 
and deficient in earnestness, having the sparkle and im- 
petuosity of a mountain stream, but also its shallowness 
and want of sustained force. Sir James Stephen’s writ- 
ings show more heart ; fervid religious persuasion, which 
might swell into fanaticism if it was not mastered by a 
vigorous intellect, pervades and colors his whole course of 
thought. Events and characters naturally present them- 
selves to him under their religious aspect ; sincere but not 
ostentatious piety, which often has a touch of gloom, 
betraying the severe school of theology to which he is 
attached, governs all his reflections and judgments. ‘The ex- 
pression of this belief is commonly subdued and chastened, 
as if he feared that the careless and frivolous world would 
not understand or sympathize with it; but it is betrayed 
in spite of himself, warming his manner with a kind of 
soft religious tenderness, which wins the reader’s aflection 
at the same time that it commands his respect. Nothing 
can be less obtrusive or ostentatious, and nothing more 
pervading or heartfelt. It is almost the only kind of reli- 
gious writing, belonging to our own day,in which we can- 
not even suspect the presence of hypocrisy. His articles on 
the Clapham Sect, and on the writings of Isaac Taylor, 
“the Recluse of Stamford Rivers,” as he calls him, are 
genial and winning portraitures, which owe their attract- 
iveness probably as much to the pencil of the artist, as to 
the original features which he has endeavored to copy. 
These Lectures on the History of France are, in every 
respect, deserving of the reputation of their author. They 
are the rich fruits of his first two years in oflice, as he 
was appointed only in the summer of 1849; and their 
early publication manifests a generous disregard of the 
additional labor thus imposed upon the Professor, who, 
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having given these to the press, and thus placed them in 
the hands of his future auditors, must immediately pre- 
pare others to be read in the lecture-room. His predeces- 
sor, Mr. Smyth, had been over thirty years in oflice before 
he published a single lecture; and when, not long before 
resigning his Professorship, he did give to the printer the 
manuscripts which he had so often read to a small circle 
of undergraduates, it was evident, even from a_ hasty 
perusal of them, that they had been written more than a 
quarter of acentury. As they abounded in errors of the 
press, mistaken references, and incorrect citations, it was 
certain that they had had little revision, and probable that 
portions of the manuscript had become nearly illegible. 

But it was not our purpose to complain of Mr. Smyth’s 
Lectures, which, though somewhat stale at the time of pub- 
lication, are yet entertaining and instructive. ‘They mark 
out a judicious plan of historical study, and contain inge- 
nious and just comments on the authors that are recom- 
mended for perusal and reference, and on the characters 
and events to which incidental allusion is made. ‘The 
lecturer did not propose to write history, but only to give 
some hints about the proper method of studying it. He 
pointed out the path, but did not accompany the traveller 
on his way. Sir James Stephen offers more direct and 
effectual aid. He selected as a topic the history of France ; 
and, finding that “a considerable portion” of those whom 
he was about to address had “ no acquaintance with any 
modern language except their own, and that the most 

opular and elementary French works on the history of 

rance were apparently unknown to a still greater num- 
ber of them,” he undertook to give them, in two courses 
of Lectures, a compend of this history, which might serve, 
after merely “ as a class or lecture-book for the 
use of the students.” Disclaiming any attempt to be ori- 
ginal or profound, he promised only to be simple, familiar, 
and elementary. 

Yet he rae claims for his book a higher character 
than that of a mere compilation. ‘The mode of grouping 
the details of the subject, and giving unity to the consider- 
ation of them, is entirely his own. So, also, we are bound to 
add, is the view which he takes of the incidents of French 
history, and of all history. It is eminently a Christian view ; 
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the tone of the book, in this respect, is strikingly accord- 
ant with that of the author’s former publication. He 
utterly discards and condemns the fatalist doctrine, with 
which the works of most of the recent French historians, 
especially of those who make much pretension to ex- 
pound the philosophy of history, are imbued, and to which 
the writings of Carlyle and Grote have given some cur- 
rency even in England. Of Michelet, he is unwilling to 
say any thing, because “ unable to characterize his writ- 
ings except in terms which might seem to fail in the respect 
due to a living author, who has long enjoyed much popu- 
larity.” In our eloquent lecturer’s view, the development 
of events on the great stage of the world is not a blind 
and inexorable succession of causes and effects, which 
might have been known beforehand, so that a perfect 
history could have been written @ priori, if one had had 
a perfect knowledge of the attendant circumstances. It 
is rather a grand spectacle of the enforcement of those 
laws by which God governs the moral universe, which 
must be studied in the light of his revealed word, and 
with a belief in his constant, superintending providence, 
or we shall fail to perceive its meaning, and the whole 
will appear as a maze of purposeless incidents. 

In a “ Dedicatory Letter” to Dr. Whewell, the indefa- 
tigable Master of Trinity College, Sir James Stephen 
incidentally gives some hints about the past and present 
state of the University of Cambridge, with especial refer- 
ence to the course of studies and the means of instruc- 
tion. We have already quoted from this letter a plain 
statement of the attainments of those who were to form 
his audience in the lecture-room, which may serve to 
console those who are wont to lament the great inferiority 
of our American Colleges to the great English Universi- 
ties. Itis certain that he would not have found the older 
undergraduates, either at Yale or Harvard, so imperfectly 
qualified to receive his instructions. He bears honorable 
testimony, however, to the spirit of improvement, which, 
of late years, has so vigorously assailed many of the an- 
cient abuses of the place, and has even caused it to be 
accused of a tendency to needless innovation. Our lec- 
turer took leave of Cambridge as an undergraduate in 
1812, remarking that the three or four years that he had 
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lived there “were passed in a very pleasant, though not 
a very cheap hotel. But if they had been passed at the 
Clarendon, in Bond street, I do not think that the ex- 
change would have deprived me of any aids for intellectual 
discipline, or for acquiring literary or scientific knowledge.” 
He returned after an interval of thirty-eight years, and found 
that a marvellous change had occurred. erties had 
taken place “ which would have made the hair stand on 
end on those venerable wigs which were worn by the 
Heads of Houses in my time.” New studies had been 
largely introduced, and some of them were occupying a 
foremost place in the system of instruction. Presiding 
over the whole movement, the high priest of innovation 
and reform, was the zealous Master of ‘Trinity, of whom 
it has been said that “ his forte is science, and his foible 
is omniscience,” and who seemed determined to imbue 
the whole University with his own multifarious erudi- 
tion. 

The following remarks, of so judicious and competent 
an observer as Sir James Stephen, are pregnant with 
instruction for our American Colleges, in most of which 
an attempt is made to teach at least thrice as many dis- 
tinct subjects as are comprised even in the new and 
extended curriculum for the University of Cambridge. 


“In the contemplation of all these changes, my chief solicitude, 
of course, was to ascertain what were the particular duties which 
had devolved on myself. I found that I was not only expected, 
like my predecessors, to read public lectures on Modern History, 
but that I was also to conduct examinations on that subject, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in concert with others —alone, in the 
case of pupils who, being unambitious of honorary distinctions, 
might seek merely to obtain from me a certificate of their 
acquaintance with some one or two particular historical books ; 
in concert with others, in the case of candidates for rank and 
honor among the students of the moral sciences. 

“I will not conceal from you that I regarded, and still regard, 
with some regret, my share in this apportionment of labor; not, 
indeed, that I consider it either as onerous or unequal, but that I 
am constrained to view it as of very doubtful utility, 

“Within the compass of the ‘moral sciences’ embraced in 
these examinations are included Moral Philosophy, English Law, 
General Jurisprudence, Modern History, and Political Economy. 
Our honorary distinctions are to be awarded for proficiency, not 
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in any one of these pursuits alone, but in them all collectively. 
The candidates for such distinctions must, until within a month 
or two of their examination, have continued to prosecute those 
scientific, literary, and theological studies, in which the entire 
body of our pupils are engaged throughout the whole of their 
academical course. To myself, therefore, it seems simply impos- 
sible that they should really be conversant with even any one of 
the five moral sciences in question. A young man who, under 
such circumstances, should really be conversant with them all, 
might read the life of the admirable Crichton without incredulity 
and without despair. 

“We shall, however, from year to year, propose questions 
on all of those subjects, and we shall, undoubtedly, receive many 
ingenious and specious answers to them. I, for one, shall read 
such answers with regret; for if there be any one habit of 
mind which I should especially desire to discourage in men 
entering into the business of life, it is the habit of substituting 
a shabby plausibility for sound knowledge; and how can we 
avoid promoting that disingenuous and pernicious practice, when 
we invite the aspirants to distinction among us to submit them- 
selves to an examination in sciences which we have not allowed 
them time to investigate or to understand? For example, let 
any one who ever devoted himself to the study of the law of 
England say whether a few brief interstitial hours, stolen with 
difficulty from his indispensable academical pursuits, will enable 
a young man, in his twenty-first or twenty-second year, to know 
any thing worth the knowing of that boundless, and toilsome, 
and ever-shifting field of inquiry. Yet an adroit and dexterous 
man may, even under such circumstances, assume the deceptive 
semblance of such knowledge. I could, therefore, earnestly have 
wished that each candidate for distinction in the moral sciences 
had been permitted to choose some one such science to which 
alone his examination was to be confined, and had also been first 
discharged from his classical and mathematical labors during a 
period sufliciently long to enable him to pursue it below the mere 
surface.” pp. vi. — viii. 


But it is time to pass to the general contents of this 
volume; or rather, at first, to the ideas which it suggests 
as to the proper mode of studying history. It is one 
excellence of these Lectures, that the writer of them ap- 
pears to have been conscious throughout, that his proper 
function was not to write history, but to teach it ; though 
the necessities of his particular position, arising from the 
recent changes in the University, and from the very limited 
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knowledge which the undergraduates could be supposed 
to possess of the subject, obliged him to prepare, in the 
first place, a compend or text-book of instruction, which 
might serve as a basis for his subsequent lectures. He 
has succeeded in forming such a compend, without ren- 
dering it a mere sapless abridgment, or dry catalogue of 
facts strung together in chronological order, and, at the 
same time, without sacrificing detailed instruction to com- 
prehensive statements and vague generalities. In other 
words, he has found a clew to French history, — a princi- 
ple both of selection and arrangement, by the aid of which, 
events, characters, and inferences present themselves in 
due order for the elucidation of his main subject, and fall 
into natural groups around it without crowding or confu- 
sion. It is not certain that the leading idea which he has 
thus adopted, to give unity and method to his summary 
view of the annals of France, is the only true one for such 
a purpose, or even the best that could be discovered. It 
is enough that it does not rest upon a mere hypothesis 
or imaginary theory, so that facts must be suppressed, 
invented, or distorted to make room for it; and that it 
answers the purpose of bringing together the main fea- 
tures of the subject in natural order, and bearing an obvi- 
ous relation to each other, so that their meaning can easily 
be perceived, and the details themselves be distinctly 
recollected. Until some clew of this sort is discovered, 
history is but an endless record of unmeaning facts, which 
burden the memory without profiting the understanding. 

To an Englishman or an American who begins the 
study of the history of France, one of the first inquiries 
which suggests itself is, How it happened that the English 
and French nations, taking the same point of — 
living originally under similar institutions and influences, 
and imbued with an equal love of liberty, still arrived at 
very dissimilar results, — the one steadily and surely de- 
veloping a system of constitutional freedom, in which the 
powers of the crown, the nobles, and the people mutually 
sustain and limit each other, and the other gradually 
losing all its ancient safeguards of liberty, and degenerat- 
ing into the uncontrolled despotism, which was finally 
shattered by the explosion of 1789? The question, or 
the problem, is as old as the time of Voltaire, who first 
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stated it in general terms, affirming that the results in the 
two cases were “as unlike as the constitution of Venice is 
to that of Morocco.” Sir James Stephen propounds it as 
the main object of his investigation, and keeps it con- 
stantly in view throughout his Lectures ; as the inquiry is 
broad enough to bring up, in strict connection with it, 
every thing in the history of France which it was import- 
ant for him to consider. It branches out into a number 
of subsidiary inquiries, among which are, — an investiga- 
tion of the manner in which the French municipalities, 
or incorporated cities and towns, contributed to conduct 
France from the state of a Feudal Confederation to that 
of an absolute monarchy; how the Crusades to the Holy 
Land, and still more the Crusade against the Albigenses, 
contributed to produce the same result; why the author- 
ity of the privileged orders of France, sacerdotal and 
noble, did not avert the growth of the absolute dominion 
of the French monarchs; why the States-General, which, 
in theory, had as much authority as the English Parlia- 
ment, were equally powerless for this end; why the Re- 
formation did not yield in France its appropriate fruits of 
civil liberty; why the power of the pen, so favorable to 
free institutions elsewhere, here only served to consolidate 
despotism ; and many others, which afford equal scope for 
that comparison of English with French history to which 
it was the object of the lecturer to direct the attention of 
his hearers. 

It may be inferred, from this account, that the work is 
not such a detailed record of events, chiefly in chronologi- 
cal order, as usually passes under the name of civil his- 
tory. It is rather a series of disquisitions on the consti- 
tutional history of France, as contrasted with that of 
England, giving incidentally, it is true, much information 
about the progress of events, but still more frequently 
sending the hearer or the reader to other books to obtain 
the knowledge which is either presupposed by the Lec- 
turer, or is necessary to fill up the outline that he has 
sketched. One important branch of the subject, the Feu- 
dal System, is omitted altogether, because it is so fully 
discussed in the very accessible writings of Robertson, 
Hallam, and Guizot. The answers that are given to the 
several questions stated in these Lectures are not neces- 
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sarily the only ones, or even the best that may be framed. 
In this respect, the teacher of history has an easier task 
than the writer of it. The latter must propound some the- 
ory which shall link together the different portions of his 
theme, and solve all the problems which they suggest ; on 
the correctness of his theory, the value and completeness 
of his work will depend. 'The former is only required to 
indicate the topics of research, and to place before the 
student the materials which will enable him to investi- 
gate them for himself. These Lectures, consequently, 
profess to give only an introduction to the history of 
France, and to form a basis upon which the subsequent 
instructions of the Lecturer may rest. ‘The information 
that they aflord respecting the complex details of the 
judicial and financial systems of the old French monarchy, 
and of the distinctions of rank and divisions of power 
which existed under it, together with the changes which 
the whole system successively underwent, is tolerably full 
and minute. In these particulars, the book is a valuable 
companion, or manual of reference, to aid one in the 
study of the original authorities. But the personal his- 
tory of the several monarchs of France, and the domestic 
and foreign occurrences of each reign, are noticed only 
so far as they elucidate the progress of the constitution. 
The Lectures contain a history of the institutions of the 
country, rather than a biography of the people. ‘The 
writer’s aim is not to amuse, but to instruct. He passes 
a severe sentence upon the pictorial and fanciful manner 
of a fashionable school of modern historians, who have 
degraded their calling by making it subservient to the 
purposes of fiction. Formerly, romance was woven out 
of the shreds of history ; now, history is pieced together 
out of fragments in gaudy colors, after the fashion of 
romance. 

When Dr. Arnold began his lectures upon Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, he observed that the 
student’s first difficulty on approaching the subject arises 
from the extreme voluminousness and complexity of the 
materials which are placed before him. He is at a 
loss where to begin, and learns, to his dismay, that 
the history of one nation covers so much ground, and 
branches out into so many inquiries, that he may spend a 
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lifetime in studying it, and still find not only that his 
knowledge of it is imperfect, but that, his information 
being not merely enlarged but corrected as he proceeds, a 
considerable portion of the labor of each year must be 
given to unlearning what he has learned the year before. 
A single visit to the alcoves of a good public library is 
enough to dishearten him, when he sees the formidable 
array of volumes relating to his theme. ‘The Colonial 
History of New England and the war of American Inde- 
pendence are two comparatively restricted subjects, either 
one of which may yet severely tax the industry of many 
years, and leave the student, after all, still inquiring and 
eager to obtain more light. A fair knowledge of the vast 
system of the English Common Law, considered in its 
sources, its progress, and its present state, is but one of 
the requisites of a thorough acquaintance either with 
English or American history. 


“ What shall we say to the great collection of works directly 
subsidiary to history, such as Rymer’s Fedora, and the various 
collections of treaties; of bodies of laws,— the statutes at large, 
for example, for England only ; of such works as the publications of 
the Record Commission, or as the Journals of the Houses of Par- 
liament ? Turning then to lighter works, which contain some of the 
most precious materials for history, we find the countless volumes of 
French Memoirs, magazines, newspapers, (it is enough to remind 
you of the set of the Moniteurs in the Bodleian,) correspondence of 
eminent men, printed or in manuscripts, (the library at Besancon 
contains sixty volumes of the Letters of Granvella, Charles the 
Fifth’s great minister,) and lastly the swarm of miscellaneous 
pamphlets, which, in these later days, as we know, are num- 
berless, and which, in the seventeenth and even in the sixteenth 
centuries, were more numerous than we sometimes are aware of. 
I might go on and extend my catalogue, till it far exceeded in 
length the Homeric catalogue of the ships ; but I have mentioned 
quite enough for my purpose. We may well conceive that, amid 
this boundless wilderness of historical materials, the student may 
be oppressed with a sense of the hopelessness of all his efforts. 
Which way shall he choose among so many? What progress 
‘an he hope to make in a space so boundless?” Arnold’s Lee- 
tures, Am. ed. p. 94. 


We cannot commend Dr. Arnold’s method of overcom- 
ing, or evading this dilliculty. He advises the student to 
begin with the history of a particular country and period ; 
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to read diligently one author, a contemporary if possible, 
for an outline of the subject; and then “to branch out,” 
by reading every thing which will throw light upon his 
account, selecting those volumes and portions of volumes 
only which relate directly to the theme, and omitting or 
passing lightly over every thing else. ‘This may be frag- 
mentary or piecemeal reading; but he justly observes that 
it is not a superficial method of study, for it will train the 
student from the outset to habits of comparison and 
research, and keep the attention awake and the judgment 
active more effectually than can be done by plodding 
laboriously through many volumes from title-page to colo- 
phon. For instance, if the History of France in the 
middle of the fifteenth century be the subject, we should 
begin by reading thoroughly the memoirs of Philip de 
Comines, a contemporary writer, who “ gives us the ac- 
tion and the mind of the actors at the same time, telling 
us not only what was done, but with what motives and 
in what spirit it was done.” Having thus formed a skele- 
ton of the subject, as it were, the dry bones may be 
clothed with flesh by gleaning from many authors all that 
will elucidate, verify, or enlarge the account given by this 
one. If a treaty be mentioned, for example, the original 
document may be hunted up in some of the great collec- 
tions of European treaties, and the abridged account of it 
by the historian may be verified or corrected. Statutes, 
proclamations, and ordinances published at the time must 
be examined ; the memoirs, speeches, and letters of dis- 
tinguished men, who figured at the time, must be read ; 
and even that portion of the contemporaneous literature 
which does not immediately relate to the history of events 
must be consulted, as it will all throw light upon the 
character of the age, and assist us in the judgment that 
we may form of occurrences and individuals. By thus 
dipping into many books, more complete and accurate 
knowledge will be acquired, than by making a thorough 
study of a few. 

Now, this method may be very well as far as it goes. 
But it does not obviate the whole difficulty ; it rather per- 
plexes one by affording a more lively sense of its extent 
and importance. He who begins the study of history in 
this manner will not be likely to advance far; he may 
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not even go beyond the history of France in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. If he be not an indefatigable 
student, with much leisure at command, he will find 
enough in the annals of this period, thus studied, to oc- 
cupy the better portion of his life. Besides, the chief point 
of the difficulty is here lost sight of; for why select this 
particular time and country, rather than any other? And 
on what principle can any other be preferred? Where 
the student should begin is a question that Dr. Arnold 
leaves unanswered; and let him begin where he may, a 
— of study is placed before him which will leave him 
ittle or no power to advance. 

Perhaps we shall have a better chance of solving the 
problem satisfactorily, if we first consider what are the 
uses of history, and with what purposes it ought to be 
studied. A mere record of names, dates, and events 
is not history; and nothing can be more barren and 
unprofitable than a perfect recollection of such a record. 
That Cesar conquered Pompey at Pharsalia, that he was 
afterwards assassinated in the Senate-house, that the 
party which profited by his death was subsequently 
crushed at Philippi by Octavius, who soon assumed the 
chief power in the state, and became the first Roman 
emperor, under the title of Augustus, — are facts which 
it may be convenient to remember, on account of the 
frequent allusions to them in Roman and modern litera- 
ture ; but which, in themselves considered, or taken thus 
nakedly, are as meaningless, and profitless to remember, 
as the birth, marriage, and death of some obscure English- 
man, half a century ago, which are chronicled only in a 
village newspaper. A very good selection and arrange- 
ment of such facts may be found in any good compend of 
history for the use of schools; and a fair knowledge of 
such a compend is a sort of prerequisite for the study of 
history properly so called, and an indispensable element 
of a good common education. The value of such an 
outline of facts consists, not chiefly, but solely, in the 
explanation that it affords of the allusions, citations, and 
references with which all literature abounds. It is not, 
therefore, any more an introduction to the study of his- 
tory than to the study of literature ; it is just as essential 
to enable the pupil to read Shakspeare and Milton under- 
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standingly, as to open for him the pages of Gibbon, Ro- 
bertson, and Hallam. A superficial knowledge of the facts 
is all that is essential for either of these purposes. If 
more minute information at any time is found necessary, 
the cause which renders it necessary also indicates at 
once the kind and the manner of reading which will sup- 
ply the defect. Just as soon as we find a definite pur- 
pose or object for the study of a particular portion of his- 
tory, we cease to be perplexed by the extent and volumin- 
ousness of history in general. We find a clew to the 
labyrinth precisely when we want one ; for the want itself 
constitutes the clew. 

Dr. Arnold and others, who have proposed a plan for 
the study of history, or have attempted to lay out a course 
of historical reading, have made the great mistake of sup- 
posing that a full knowledge of the facts is the only point 
to be gained, and that it can be gained only by labori- 
ously completing and filling up, step by step, the outline 
that is afforded by one’s school-boy as Say To this plan 
we object, first, that the execution of it would be an end- 
less, and, secondly, that it would be a profitless under- 
taking. It would be endless, for, if one could live to the 
age of Methuselah, and study during as many hours 
every day as a German professor, he could not “ fill up” the 
history of all countries, for four thousand years, in the way 
in which Dr. Arnold proposes he should “ fill up” the 
history of France in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It would be profitless, for a mere recollection of names, 
dates, and events can subserve no other good end than 
that of explaining the common historical allusions which 
we read or hear every day; and these are sutfliciently ex- 
plained by Worcester’s “ Elements,” or any other school 
compend. ‘There was as much shrewdness as pertness 
in the remark of a little girl, who said she was afraid to 
ask who Nimrod was, for fear her teacher would tell her; 
and it would be so useless to know. Surely there must be 
a higher purpose for the study of history than the mere 
gratification of curiosity. It is useless to know any fact, 
if it does not illustrate some truth, remove some difliculty, 
or teach some lesson. It may be said, indeed, that every 
page in history, when we have duly pondered it, will be 
found to teach some useful lesson. Very true; then the 
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value of that page consists in the lesson which, after due 
meditation, it suggests; and not im the barren record of 
facts which it contains. As the number of pages is count- 
less, we must be guided in the selection of them by the 
particular lesson that we wish to learn. 

Pure history resembles pure mathematics in one respect; 
it is not so much a science in itself, as a means and a 
help for the study of other sciences. In its application 
consists its whole value. It is a record of the experience 
of mankind ; and the experience of the race, just like the 
experience of an individual, is of little worth, except so 
far as it throws a light upon the future. ‘The share which 
every nation claims of the historian’s page is proportioned, 
not to its numbers, or its wealth, or the magnitude of its 
territory, but to the scope and richness of its experience, 
and to the applicability of the lessons derived from that 
experience to the circumstances of later times. Why is 
the history of Greece, for a few centuries before the 
Christian era, still a subject of eager study by the states- 
men and philosophers of our own day? while the annals 
of savage tribes, far more numerous than the Greeks, 
occupying vastly a larger portion of the earth’s surface, and 
preserving their national characteristics and separate exist- 
ence for a longer period, are now irretrievably lost because 
no one ever cared to preserve them. Evidently because, 
from their improved civilization, active minds, wandering 
habits, and versatile character, the experience of the 
Greeks was richer, and more profitable to teach the les- 
sons which it behooves us, in modern times, to learn. 
Why, also, is the student always advised to study modern 
history first, before that of ancient times ? and the history 
of his own country and race, before that of other nations? 
It is because the lessons derived from the latest experi- 
ence, other things being equal, are most likely to be appli- 
cable to the circumstances of our own day ; and because 
the nearest parallel to our own particular circumstances 
is to be found in the antecedent history of our own peo- 
ple, rather than in that of another race and clime. We 
refer here, chiefly, to political experience, because it is 
generally supposed that the legislator and the statesman, 
more than any other class of men, find history full of 
meaning and instruction to them in their peculiar calling. 
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It may be so, as history is generally written; for it is 
mostly a record of the political revolutions of states. But 
taken in its broadest sense, history is full of instruction to 
all men, because it is a record of the whole varied expe- 
rience of mankind. Hence it is to be studied in that 
broad and discursive manner which Dr. Arnold so strongly 
recommends ;—not only in what bears its form and 
name, but in the original authorities; — in the records of 
legislation and commerce ; in letters and contemporary 
memoirs; in medals, architectural remains, and other an- 
tiquities ; in the whole range of art, literature, religion, 
and law. The formal historian is but a compiler and the 
maker of an abridgment; the thorough student must 
accept him only as a guide to the original sources of in- 
formation. 

With this view of the nature and uses of history, there 
can be no doubt as to the point where the study of it is 
to begin, or as to the principle which is to guide and limit 
our researches. ‘The student must commence with an ob- 
ject in view, or an end to be obtained. He must have a 
question to be answered, a doubt to be settled, or a problem 
to be solved. In other words, he must have something to 
study history for, — some use to which his acquisitions 
may immediately be applied. Objectless reading is always 
desultory ; and when the field for excursion is so vast, it 
is no wonder if he who starts without a purpose never 
finds himself at his journey’s end, and soon becomes dis- 
couraged with wandering through a wilderness. The par- 
ticular object or inquiry with which the student begins is 
a matter of very little importance. Of course, one which 
is best suited to his tastes, which is most interesting to 
him at the moment, or has been most recently suggested 
by his previous reflections and studies, will furnish the 
best immediate guide for his historical researches. He 
need not fear, whatever it may be, that it will lead him 
on a devious or eccentric path, or that his labor will throw 
no light on the object he has in view. If the question 
which occupies him relates to any thing out of the limit 
of the exact sciences, — if the rich experience of all man- 
kind under any circumstances can tend to elucidate it, he 


may be sure that the scroll which contains the record of 


that experience contains something also which will tend 
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to remove his doubts or afford an answer to his inquiries. 
We say that it will “ tend” to do so; a complete answer 
may not be attainable — may not even be desirable. But 
while in search of it, he will be enlarging his knowledge 
of history, which we suppose to be his original intention. 
He will be forming habits of research, comparison, and 
judgment; he will be reading with an active and intent 
mind, and not with an idle and gaping one, through 
which information passes like water through a sieve. 
He will not be driven to a perusal of the latest school of 
pictorial and imaginative historians, for want of interest 
in the study of any other. Above all, he will not be in 
want of a teacher to tell him where to begin or where to 
stop; or be in danger of giving up the attempt to grasp 
any portion of the subject, because he sees plainly that 
he cannot master the whole. 

We will try to indicate a few of the questions, or pro- 
blems, which may thus serve as guides and incitements to 
the study of history, selecting those which are most 
general in their scope, and therefore most likely to lead 
off the student upon the widest range of investigation. 
More definite and limited inquiries will readily suggest 
themselves to those who choose to confine their efforts to 
a narrower field. 

A question has been raised as to the origin and nature 
of civilization, which is interesting both in its philoso- 
phical and religious aspect. Archbishop Whateley main- 
tains with much plausibility, that civilization cannot be 
of human origin, for there is no instance on record of a 
nation which has risen from barbarism by its own efforts. 
The torch of learning and refinement has been passed 
from hand to hand, each nation receiving from others the 
light which it was powerless to kindle. ‘Trace the pro- 
gress as far back as we may, we shall come to some race 
whose civilization is an inexplicable fact, except upon the 
hypothesis that it was immediately imparted to them 
from above. It is strongly urged, also, that a rich, flexi- 
ble, and fully developed language is an indispensable pre- 
requisite for any progress, not only in literature, but in 
the various arts of life, the mind not being capable of any 
application of its highest powers except through the use 
of this great medium of thought. But if civilization 
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could not have commenced except by the aid of such a lan- 
guage, for a still stronger reason such a language could not 
have been invented or perfected except by a highly civil- 
ized people. If this be so, we have, alike in the origin 
of language and the origin of civilization, an ineffaceable 
record of a great primeval revelation to mankind, which 
had incontestably a moral and intellectual purpose. But 
this theory will not find ready acceptance, for it over- 
throws the whole fabric of the many ingenious specula- 
tions that have been framed, not only to account for the 
origin of language, refinement, and the arts of life, but to 
trace their progress, step by step, up from the rudest be- 
ginning. 

Whatever force there may be in the @ priori considera- 
tions relating to this matter, it is obvious that the ques- 
tion can be settled only by an appeal to history ; and it 
involves a very extended inquiry into the origin and cha- 
racter of Egyptian, Jewish, Grecian, and Roman civil- 
ization, including an estimate of the degree of each, of 
the importance of the sources to which each may be 
attributed, and of the causes which may be assigned for 
its decay and ruin. In considering the manner in which 
different nations successively became preéminent in the 
arts and in mental culture, causes must be sought for the 
constant tendency of civilization to move westward ; and 
the subsidiary question arises, how much geographical 
position and climate have to do with the intellectual pro- 
gress of a people. ‘The vast influence of various systems 
of religious belief, considered as means of hastening or 
retarding the growth of civilization, is to be studied by 
the light of history, as well as by reasoning upon the 
principles of human nature. Coming down to modern 
times, the circumstances which attended the Revival of 
Letters are to be carefully examined ; and Guizot’s admi- 
rable works on the progress of civilization in Europe will 
light the path of the inquirer, not only by what is directly 
told in them, but by the additional questions that they 
suggest, and by the sources of information that they indi- 
cate. It is obvious that the main topic of investigation 
will carry the student, if he sees fit, over nearly the whole 
ground of ancient and modern history, keeping constantly 
before him an object of research, and thus furnishing a prin- 
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ciple of selection which will not only save him from the 
embarrassment which might otherwise arise from the 
copiousness of the materials, but will arrange the acquired 
knowledge in his mind so that it will be most firmly re- 
tained and easily recalled for future use. 

Another curious subject of inquiry, which may serve as 
a thread to one’s historical researches, relates to those in- 
herited qualities of race, upon which so much light has 
recently been thrown by the sciences of ethnology and 
comparative philology, and which have strongly atlected 
the course of political events on the continent of Europe 
in our own day. The minor question, whether pure or 
mixed races have shown the more vigorous character, and 
wielded the mightier influence on the world’s affairs, is in 
itself a broad and attractive subject of investigation. 
The Jews afford the most striking example of an unmixed 
race, preserving their national characteristics unimpaired 
through a long succession of centuries, in the largest 
number of localities, and under the greatest variety of 
circumstances. With these may be contrasted the Ro- 
mans and the English, in whom the great admixture of 
blood may be regarded as a cause or a consequence of 
the migratory, enterprising, and conquering spirit, which 
added so many countries to their dominion. But the 
question relating to pure or mixed blood is but one branch 
of the great ethnological problem, which may lead the 
inquirer into a review of all history. It may fairly be 
objected to most historical works, including those of the 
highest reputation both in ancient and modern times, 
that they have regard rather to geographical and political, 
than to ethnological divisions; that they contain too 
much of the history of nations, and too little of that of 
nationalities ; that they are too much a history of go- 
vernments, and too little a history of the people. ‘The 
instinct of race is strong, and sometimes establishes fra- 
ternal relations between those who are widely separated 
in space, and cut off from each other by the greatest dis- 
similarity in their respective governments. It has become 
a powerful weapon in the hands of modern political agi- 
tators, — often bruising, it is true, the hands which wield 
it incautiously, but always showing, by the magnitude of 
its effects, that it is a vigorous and ineradicable principle in 
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human nature. During the commotions of 1848, it gave 
birth to most of the disputes which menaced, for a time, 
the peace of Europe; and though reduced to sullen 
quiescence now, if another great revolutionary outbreak 
should occur, we may expect to see it governing the 
movement and directing the storm. Already these fore- 
bodings seem to have given a direction to historical inqui- 
ries, on which they reflect light and interest. 

Another guide and motive for historical investigations 
has already been followed with so much success, that the 
results even now constitute a distinct department of the 
science, and, as such, have been embodied in distinct 
treatises. Besides the proper history of individuals and 
of nations, we have now the history of institutions, 
whether political, social, economical, religious, or tradi- 
tional ;— if that epithet, for want of a better, may be 
applied to designate such manners and customs as can- 
not properly be ranked under either of the foregoing 
heads. ‘To trace out the origin, character, and effects of 
any one branch or division of them, as illustrated by the 
history of the nations which have lived under them, would 
be a broad and profitable inquiry. ‘True, the immediate 
result of the inquiry in either case would be, not so much 
the acquisition of a greater or less amount of historical 
knowledge, as the formation of an opinion or a theory in 
that branch of speculative or political philosophy which 
is directly concerned with the character and eflects of 
such institutions. But this amounts only to saying that 
the knowledge would be applied to a useful purpose as 
fast as it was acquired, and not that it would be less real 
or thorough. ‘The means are nominally considered infe- 
rior in dignity and importance to the end which they are 
made to subserve ; but the end may be a distant, even an 
unattainable one, while the use of the means is immedi- 
ately and constantly productive of a Hunting is not 
the only amusement in which the pleasurable excitement 


of the pursuit far exceeds the value of the game. Practi- 

cally, we believe, no one ever studies history to much 

purpose, or acquires any extensive knowledge of it, who 

has not such an ulterior end in view, — some object to be 

obtained beyond that of merely making himself acquaint- 

ed with history. The science itself, as we have already 
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said, is properly a means or organon for the pursuit of 
other sciences. 

Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History of England, 
and Sir James Stephen, in the Lectures before us, have 
restricted their attention to the political institutions of the 
two countries, and thus have gained unity, method, and 
completeness for their researches, without extending their 
results beyond all reasonable compass. Their works, 
though of moderate length, are not mere compends of a 
story which is fully told elsewhere. In one sense, they 
cover the whole ground, as nothing is designedly omitted 
which tends to illustrate the subject. In another point of 
view, much is left for those who may undertake to glean 
after them ; as the topic is one of greater or less extent, 
according as the word “ Constitution ” is used with a broad 
or restricted meaning. In this country, it is usually ap- 
plied to a single written instrument, formally adopted at 
a very recent period, and the history of which, conse- 
quently, may be very briefly written. Still, these paper 
Constitutions, as they are termed, are only new drafts and 
formal reénactments of provisions of law which have 
long been in force, the origin of some of them being 
traceable as far back as the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy. And 
they actually prescribe but a small portion of the funda- 
mental law under which we live, the remainder of it 
being held to be sufficiently established by long usage and 
popular affection. In England, and in France down to 
the Revolution of 1789, the word has a far more compre- 
hensive signification “ By the word Constitution,” says 
Lord Bolingbroke, “ we mean, whenever we speak with 
propriety and exactness, the assemblage of laws, institu- 
tions, and customs, derived from certain fixed principles 
of reason, directed to certain fixed objects of public good, 
that compose the general system by which the commu- 
nity hath agreed to be governed.” Sir James Stephen 
assumes the accuracy of this definition, and infers from it 
“that we must seek the Constitution of any common- 
wealth, and therefore of our own, not in the organic 
structure of its government, but in the living spirit by 
which it is habitually animated; not in a rigid analysis of 
the rights and the functions of the various orders of the citi- 
zens, so much as the primeval tendencies, the cherished 
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habits, and the venerated maxims by which the natjonal 

lity has been moulded and directed.” It isin conform- 
ity with this view, that he has resolved his whole shbject 
into an answer to the single question, which, as we have 
stated, forms the basis of his inquiry. f 

If we go back to the very commencement of this theme, 
we meet with a problem which is extensive and difficult 
enough to constitute, in itself, an inducement and a 
direction to a very wide course of historical reading. We 
refer to the question respecting the origin of government. 
One fact is admitted on all hands;— that every person 
owes allegiance to the government under which he is 
born, and whose yoke he cannot shake off at his own 
will and pleasure. Let him place the duty of natural 
allegiance as low as he may, it is not for him to deter- 
mine whether there shall be a government or not; that 
question is settled for him. And the abligations incur- 
red, from the mere fact of his birth in a given country, are 
by no means inconsiderable. His actions are restrained 
or guided by laws which go beyond the natural requisi- 
tions of morals, (as in the case of the revenue laws,) for- 
bidding certain things which are not forbidden by the law 
of nature, and enjoining others, such as the payment of 
taxes, which are not required by thatlaw. True, govern- 
ment yields him protection, and the tax paid is the price 
of that protection. But it is not for him to say whether 
he will purchase this commodity or not, or whether the 
price paid is a fair one. These questions are never asked 
of him, as an individual, even under the most popular 
government that was ever constituted. He isrequired — 
he is forced — to accept the protection, whether he will 
or no; and to pay the price demanded, though he may 
think it an exorbitant one. He cannot easily change his 
allegiance; England asserts that he cannot change it at 
all. According to her doctrine, if he emigrates, and, 
under a government of his own selection, bears arms 
against that under which he was born, he is liable, if cap- 
tured, to the punishment of death as a traitor. And 
other governments, though they do not push the principle 
as far as England does, still require certain formalities of 
naturalization to be observed, and some time to elapse, 
before they will admit the original tie to be dissolved. 
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How comes it that any such obligation, — which seems 
directly to contradict our fundamental republican maxim, 
that all men are born free, — is imposed by the mere fact 
of birth in one locality or another? We may look at 
this question historically, and ascertain from books and 
other historical records, how government was first actu- 
ally constituted ; or we may look at it in a political or 
moral point of view, and inquire why the government, 
however or whenever constituted, ought to be continued. 
In the former case, with which alone we are concerned 
at present, three different causes have been assigned for 
the origin of the framework of society ; — military power, 
patriarchal authority, and mutual consent. A very wide 
induction of facts, dependent on much historical research, 
is necessary to determine which of these causes is the 
proper or predominant one; and with this problem in view, 
the inquiry into the primitive conditions of society, which 
is usually a dry sen | obscure one, acquires fresh interest 
and dignity. 

We need not carry the enumeration of such questions 
any farther. There is evidently no lack of them, suited 
to every variety of taste; and under the guidance which 
any one of them affords, the student of history ceases to 
be perplexed and appalled by the extent and voluminous- 
ness of the materials which are spread before him. ‘These 
Lectures on the History of France, coming from one 
whose profession it is to teach history, have naturally 
suggested our remarks, as they contain a successful ap- 
plication of the system here recommended, though they 
do not indicate the whole extent of the difficulty, or point 
out, as we have endeavored to do, the method by which 
it may always be avoided or overcome. 

We have not space left to consider at length the ex- 
planation which Sir James Stephen gives us of the great 
contrast presented by the history of the English and 
French monarchies. The correctness of his theory must 
be tested by a full examination of the evidence adduced 
in its support; and for that the reader must be referred to 
the volume itself, as no abstract can do it justice. It must 
not be inferred, from the terms in which his leading ques- 
tion is propounded, that the Lecturer is animated by an 
excess of national feeling or prejudice. On the contrary, 
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no quality is more conspicuous in the work than the 
scrupulous and philosophical impartiality with which it is 
written. We close this imperfect notice of it by extract- 
ing a single passage, as aspecimen of the judicial fairness 
with which he has examined the whole history of a 
country that has been for centuries the greatest rival of 
England both in arts and arms. While speaking of the 
confusion and distress into which the government of 
France was thrown by internal causes, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, he remarks as follows. 


“The battle of Agincourt was fought in the midst of these 
tumults. It is impossible, and perhaps, if possible, it might not 
be desirable, to repress the exultation with which we dwell on 
that marvellous victory ; yet neither is it desirable to conceal from 
ourselves the fact that our heroic ancestors triumphed over a 
disunited people — over an undisciplined army — over generals 
at once unable to command and unwilling to obey — over princes 
of the blood who had debased themselves into mere demagogues 
— and over a king whom Providence had smitten with an incur- 
able madness. To these causes, more than to his own capacity 
or valor, Henry was indebted both for that triumph and for his sub- 
sequent successes That Shakspeare is not only the best, but 
the only tolerable, historian of the wars waged by the Roses 
against France and against each other, has passed from a sport- 
ive jest into almost a serious article of our received literary creed. 
At the risk of a seeming treason to the majesty of our great 
dramatist, and of a seeming insensibility to our national glories, 
I must avow my regret that he ever wrote those parts of his his- 
torical dramas (if his they really be) which celebrate the reigns 
of Henry V. and of his less famous, though far worthier son. 
The most exalted genius has really no privilege to propagate 
misconception and prejudices hostile to “ peace on earth and good 
will among men.” That “ myriad-minded man” was not, after 
all, exalted so far above the common level of the human intellect, 
that, from those heights, he might teach his worshippers to call 
evil good, and to put darkness for light. The wars of Henry V. 
were among the greatest crimes which disgrace the annals of 
Christendom, as they drew down upon England, in her own civil 
wars, one of the most swift and fearful examples of providential 
retribution. Henry himself, though a lion-hearted captain, has 
no place among the great masters of the art of war. His com- 
rades, who, under the names of Fluellen and the rest, have so 
long provoked our merriment, might have been exhibited with 
greater real, though with less dramatic truth, as barbarians who 
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employed the arts of civilization to convert the fair realm of 
France into an Aceldama, and who bequeathed to the most dis- 
tant generations of Frenchmen a hatred of the English name 
which it is difficult to condemn, even when we most regret or cen- 
sure the excesses to which it has occasionally given birth.” 
pp. 289, 290, 291, 292. 


Art. VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Diplomacy of the Revolution, an Historical Study. By 
Wittiam Henry Trescot. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 169. 


Tue very modest pretensions of this little volume ought not to 
cause its substantial merits to be overlooked; it affords another 
illustration of the truth, that the real value of a book is often in 
the inverse ratio of its size. The author, a gentleman of South 
Carolina, having made, for his own gratification, a careful study 
of the diplomatic history of the American Revolution, depending 
exclusively upon the original accounts and records, and compar- 
ing them very critically with each other, has here given, in a 
very concise manner, the results of his investigations. The book 
contains only a summary of information, but it is a just and 
accurate one. It manifests no bias from preconceived opinion, 
and is not warped by any fondness for original and striking spe- 
culation. So far as it goes, for it pretends not to enter into 
details, it is a very safe guide. We have been particularly 
struck with the acuteness of the writer in analyzing the mass of 
diplomatic correspondence, and presenting in a few words the chief 
points of each negotiation, and the marked epochs in its progress, 
together with a sketch of the circumstances which assisted or 
retarded the efforts of the negotiators. The object of the work is 
not controversial; it is not the writer’s purpose to assail or 
defend the reputation of any one of the American ministers to 
the European courts, or of the sovereigns with whom they en- 
deavored to form treaties of alliance or commerce, or from whom 
they sought to obtain a recognition of our national independence. 
We think he shows great sagacity and perfect fairness in esti- 
mating their individual peculiarities, and the value of their 
respective services. Had we space remaining, we would gladly 
borrow his rapid and vigorous sketches of the different views 
with which Franklin, Adams, and Jay approached the final 
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negotiations for a treaty of peace with Great Britain, — differ- 
ences created, in part, by diversity of original temperament, and 
in part by the peculiar circumstances under which they had 
recently been acting. 

The work is divided into five chapters, the first of which is 
introductory in character, being devoted chiefly to a refutation of 
the common prejudice against diplomatic transactions, and to a 
glance at what may be called the diplomatic condition of Europe, 
at the time when the first American negotiators appeared there 
to treat for their country’s independence. The second is occu- 
pied with a history of the treaty of alliance with France, which 
-was signed in February, 1778. One fact, upon which Mr. Tres- 
cot comments in this chapter, will take many persons by surprise 
at the present day, though the thorough student of the history of 
our Revolution is prepared for it, and can explain its meaning. 
It is, that “in the whole course of the negotiation which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the treaty of 1778, the American govern- 
ment never asked, and the French government never offered, 
any peculiar sympathy for republican institutions.” France only 
asked of the new government, if it was strong enough to execute 
its plans, and sufficiently stable to fulfil its promises. “The 
statesmen of the Revolution wanted no recognition of their re- 
publicanism; that was their affair. They asked only the acknow- 
ledgment of their Independence ; that they felt to be the joint 
interest of themselves and the nations among whom they claimed 
a place.” The third chapter contains a sketch of the diplomatic 
transactions with Spain, of the Armed Neutrality, and of the treaty 
with Holland. The negotiations for peace with England form 
the subject of the fourth chapter ; and the concluding one is given 
to a review of the principles which formed the basis of American 
diplomacy during the Revolutionary period, and of the conse- 
quences to the Old World which resulted from the advocacy and 
final establishment of these principles. 

The authorities upon which our author has chiefly relied, and 
which he has examined with great diligence and acuteness, are 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, the Secret 
Journals of Congress, the great work of Flassans on French 
Diplomacy, and the general history of Treaties of Peace, 
including the large collections made by Kock and Schoell, which 
is now in the course of publication by the Compte de Garden. 
He has also derived important aid from “the almost perfect 
and certainly invaluable” manuscript collection of documents 
relating to the diplomatic history of the Revolution, which 
was obtained by President Sparks during his researches in the 
archives of the French and British governments. 
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2.—1. A Selection of English Synonyms. First American, 
from the Second London Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 179. 

2. Easy Lessons on Reasoning. By Ricuarp WHarTeLy, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third American, from 
the Fifth London Edition. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 180. 

3. Elements of Logic, comprising the Substance of the Ar- 
ticle in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, with Additions, 
&e. By Ricnarp Wuarety, D. D. New Edition, 
revised by the Author. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 443. 


Tuis little work on English Synonyms has been edited by Dr. 
Whately. He professes to have revised it throughout, and 
says that, without “ presuming to call it perfect,” he is confident 
it is “very much the best that has appeared on the subject.” 
This is certainly high praise, and we should be inclined to qualify 
it by adding, that it is the best ‘as far as it goes.’ It makes no 
pretensions to the merit of completeness; it is a contribution, a 
valuable, though a brief one, to the literature of the subject. 
The distinctions which the writer makes between synonymous 
words indicate great acuteness, and are admirably stated and 
illustrated. He has wisely adopted, in several instances, the 
labors of others, when it was not easy to improve them; and 
we wish he had borrowed more, and thus enlarged his work so 
much that it might be used as a manual of reference. Thus, he 
has taken from the posthumous writings of Sir James Mackintosh 
the very acute and elegant explanations of two groups of synony- 
mous words, omitting two others that are equally good, and which 
are not explained at all in this little treatise. 

The second work on our list wrongfully bears the name of Dr. 
Whately on its title-page. This is an interpolation of the Ame- 
rican editor or publisher, the English edition having been pub- 
lished as anonymous, though the work has been generally attri- 
buted to this distinguished author, and he has never publicly 
disavowed it. To place his name upon its front, therefore, is a 
deception ; as an unwary person might be induced to purchase 
it, without first examining the introduction by the American 
editor, in which the true state of the case is avowed. We hold 
that any alteration of an English work, when republished in this 
country, is criminal, if the reader be not warned in the title-page 
that such a change has been made, though it relate only to some 
insignificant point in orthography. This book needed no such 
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unworthy commendation of it to public notice, as it is capable of 
standing on its own merits; and it was evidently the writer's inten- 
tion that it should so stand. It is an admirably clear and simple 
introduction to Dr. Whately’s “ Elements of Logic;” being 
designed, apparently, to facilitate the use of that work in aca- 
demies and high schools. To those who have not leisure or 
inclination to contend with the abstruseness and other difficulties 
of the subject, as presented in the larger treatise, it affords a 
view of the science of reasoning which may be easily compre- 
hended, and the faithful study of which will contribute much 
to the precision and clearness of the student’s habits of thought. 
Those who wish to become proficients in Logic cannot find 
more skilful and trustworthy guidance than in the last-mentioned 
work at the head of this notice. Its merits are now too widely 
known to require an enumeration of them. It has been adopted, 
by almost universal assent, in the higher seminaries both of Eng- 
land and this country. The present American edition of it is con- 
formed to the ninth English edition, which was revised by the 
author, and which contains several improvements on the former 
issues, the arrangement of the parts being somewhat modified, and 
a brief but clear exposure being added of the untenable character 
of certain objections, which have long been made to the utility of 
the science, and to the general pretensions of the syllogistic theory. 
It has always seemed to us, that the characteristics of Dr. 
Whately’s own mind and writings afford striking proof of the 
advantages to be derived from thorough study of the Aristote- 
lian Logic. Without being naturally a very profound or original 
thinker, he is a vigorous reasoner, a formidable assailant of old 
fallacies and novel heresies, and a fearless champion of the great 
truths of science and religion. His statement of the grounds of 
an ancient dispute is so clear and precise, that the question 
seems virtually disposed of before he begins to argue it ; and the 
doctrines which he inculcates are so cautiously brought forward 
as the immediate results of logical analysis, that one who seeks 
to impugn them finds it difficult even to state an objection with- 
out stumbling upon an absurdity. His writings may be cordially 
commended as gymnastics of the intellect, even to those who dis- 
sent from his opinions, or who are not disposed to follow in the 
path which he has struck out, and along which he advances with 
the firm step of one to whom the ground is perfectly familiar. 
At times he seems a little opinionated, or inclined to dogmatism ; 
but generally, the spirit of his productions is as admirable as their 
matter. It is the spirit of earnest conviction and of Christian 


love. 
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